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RUNNING THE ROOKERIES—GATHERING MURRE FGGS8. 


F you approach the harbor of San Fran- 

cisco from the west, your first sight of 
land will be a collection of picturesque rocks 
known as the Farallones, or, more fully, 
the Farallones de los Frayles. They are 
six rugged islets, whose peaks lift up their 
heads in picturesque masses out of the 
ocean, twenty-three and a half miles from 
the Golden Gate, the famous entrance of 
San Francisco Bay. Farallon is a Span- 


|ish word, meaning a small pointed islet in 
the sea. 

These rocks, probably of volcanic origin, 
and bare and desolate, lie in a line from 
southeast to northwest—curiously enough 
the same line in which the islands of the 
Hawaiian or Sandwich Island group have 
been thrown up. Geologists say they are 
the outcrop of an immense granite dike. 





The southernmost island, which is the 
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LIGHT-HOUSBE, 


largest—just as Hawaii, the southernmost 
of the Sandwich Island group, is also the 
biggest—extends for nearly a mile east and 
west, and is 340 feet high. It is composed 
of broken and water-worn rocks, forming nu- 
merous angular peaks, and having several 
caves; and the rock, mostly barren and bare, 
has here and there a few weeds and a little 
grass. At one point there is a small beach, 
and at another a depression; but the fury 
of the waves makes landing at all times dif- 
ficult, and for the most part impossible. 

The Farallones are seldom visited by trav- 
elers or pleasure-seekers. The wind blows 
fiercely here most of the time; the ocean is 
rough; and to persons subject to seasick- 
ness the short voyage is filled with the mis- 
ery of that disease. Yet they contain a great 
deal that is strange and curious. On the 
highest point of the South Farallon the gov- 


ernment has placed a light-house, a brick | 


tower seventeen feet high, surmounted by a 
lantern and illuminating apparatus. It is a 
revolving white light, showing a prolonged 
flash of ten seconds duration once in a min- 


jute. The light is about 360 feet above the 
sea, and with a clear atmosphere is visible, 
from a position ten feet high, twenty-five 
and a half miles distant; from an elevation 
| of sixty feet it can be seen nearly thirty-one 
miles away; and it is plainly visible from 
|Sulphur Peak on the main-land, 3471 feet 
|high and sixty-four and a half miles dis- 
jtant. The light-house is in latitude 37° 41 
| 8” north, and longitude 122° 59’ 05” west. 
| On our foggy Western coast it has been 
necessary to place the light-houses low, be- 
| cause if they stood too high their light would 
| be hidden in fog-banks and low clouds. The 
|tower on the South Farallon is therefor 
|low; and this, no doubt, is an advantage 
| also to the light-keepers, who are less ex- 
| posed to the buffetings of the storm than if 
| their labor and care lay at a higher eleva- 
| tion. 
As the Farallones lie in the track of ves- 
| sels coming from the westward to San Fran- 
| cisco, the light is one of the most important, 
| as it is also one of the most powerful on ow 
| Western coast ; and it is supplemented by a 
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fye-whistle which is one of the most curi- 
as contrivances of this kind in the world. 
it is a huge trumpet, six inches in diameter 
t its smaller end, and blown by the rush of 
air through @ cave or passage connecting 
with the ocean. 

One of the numerous caves worn into the 
rocks by the surf had a hole at the top, 
through which the incoming breakers vio- 
ently expelled the air they carried before 
them. Such spout-holes are not uncommon 
on rugged, rocky coasts. There are several 
on the Mendocino coast, and a number on 
the shores of the Sandwich Islands. This 
one, however, has been utilized by the in- 





genuity of man. The mouth-piece of the 
trumpet or fog-whistle is fixed against the 
aperture in the rock, and the breaker, dash- 
ing in with venomous spite, or the huge 
bulging wave which would dash a ship to 
pieces and drown her crew in a single effort, 
now blows the fog-whistle and warns the 
mariner off. The sound thus produced has 
been heard at a distance of seven or eight 
miles. It has a peculiar effect, because it 
has no regular period; depending upon the 
irregular coming in of the waves, and upon 
their similarly irregular force, it is blown 
somewhat as an idle boy would blow his 
penny trumpet. It ceases entirely for an 
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hour and a half at an water, when the | 
mouth of the cave or passage is exposed. 
The life of the keepers of the Farallon | 
light is singularly lonely and monotonous. | 
Their house is built somewhat under the 
shelter of the rocks, but they live in what to 
a landsman would seem a perpetual storm ; 
the ocean roars in their ears day and night; 


the boom of the surf is their constant and | 


only music ; the wild scream of the sea-birds, | 
the howl of the sea-lions, the whistle and | 
shriek of the gale, the dull threatening thun- 


der of the vast breakers, are the dreary and | 


desolate sounds which lull them to sleep at | 
night, and assail their ears when they awake. 
In the winter months even their supply ves- | 
, which for the most part is their only | 
connection with the world, is sometimes un- 
able to make a landing for weeks at a time. 
Chance visitors they see only occasionally, 
and at that distance at which a steamer is 
safe from the surf, and at which a girl could 
not even recognize her lover. The com- 
merce of San Francisco passes before their 
eyes, but so far away that they can not tell | 
the ships and steamers which sail by them 
voiceless and without greeting; and of the 
events passing on the planet with which 
they have so frail a social tie they learn only 
at long and irregular intervals. The change 
from sunshine to fog is the chief variety in 
their lives; the hasty landing of supplies the 
great event in their months. They can not 
even watch the growth of trees and plants ; 


sel 


and to a child born and reared in such a| 


place, a sunny lea under the shelter of rocks | 
is probably the ideal of human felicity. 
Except the rock of Tristan d’Acunha in 
the Southern Atlantic Ocean, I have never | 
seen an inhabited spot which seemed so ut- | 
terly desolate, so entirely separated from the 
world, whose people appeared to me to have 
such a slender hold on mankind. Yet for | 
their solace they know that a powerful gov- 
ernment watches over their welfare, and— | 


if that is any comfort—that, thirty miles | 


away, there are lights and music and laugh- 
ter and singing, as well as crowds, and all | 
the anxieties and annoyances incidental to | 
what we are pleased to call civilization. 

But though these lonely rocks contain but 
a small society of human beings—the keep- 
ers and their families—they are filled with 
animal life; for they are the home of a mul- 
titude of sea-lions, and of vast numbers. of | 
birds and rabbits. 

The rabbits, which live on the scanty herb- | 
age growing among the rocks, are descended | 
from a few pair brought here many years | 
ago, when. some speculative genius thought | 
to make a huge rabbit-warren of these rocks | 
for the supply of the San Francisco market. 
These little animals are not very wild. In 
the dry 
roots of the grass, and sometimes they suf- | 
fer from famine. In the winter and spring | 


season they feed on the bulbous} 





ee 


| they are fat, and then their meat is whit 
| land sweet. During summer and fal] they 
| are not fit to eat. 
They increase very rapidly, and at not j; 
frequent intervals they overpopulate the jg 
and, and then perish by hundreds of stary, 
| tion and the diseases which follow a 4, 
meagre diet. They are of all colors, ay 
though descended from some pairs of tay 
| white rabbits, seem to have reverted in eo), 
to the wild race from which they originated 
| The Farallones have no snakes. The sea 
lions, which congregate by thousands upon 
the cliffs, and bark and how] and shriek an 
roar in the caves and upon the steep sunny 
slopes, are but little disturbed, and one ca; 
| usually approach them within twenty o 
thirty yards. Itis an extraordinarily inter. 
| esting sight to see these marine monsters. 
| many of them bigger than an ox, at play in 
the surf, and to watch the superb skill with 
which they know how to control their ow; 
motions when a huge wave seizes them, and 
seems likely to dash them to pieces against 
the rocks. They love to lie in the sun upon 
| the bare and warm rocks; and here they 
sleep, crowded together, and lying upon each 
other in inextricable confusion. The bigger 
the animal, the greater his ambition appears 
to be to climb to the highest summit; and 
when a huge, slimy beast has with infinite 
squirming attained a solitary peak, he does 
not tire of raising his sharp-pointed, maggot- 
| like head, and complacently looking about 
him. They are a rough set of brutes—rank 
bullies, I should say; for I have watched 
| them repeatedly, as a big fellow shouldered 
| his way among his fellows, reared his huge 
| front to intimidate some lesser seal which 
| had secured a favorite spot, and first with 
| howls, and if this did not suffice, with teeth 
| and main force, expelled the weaker from his 
|lodgment. The smaller sea-lions, at least 
| those which have left their mothers, appear 
to have no rights which any one is bound to 
respect. They get out of the way with an 
| abject promptness which proves that they 
live in terror of the stronger members of the 
community; but they do not give up theii 
places without harsh complaints and piteous 
groans. 
Plastered against the rocks, and with 
brewed lithe and apparently boneless shapes 
conformed to the rude and sharp angles, 
| they are a wonderful, but not a graceful or 
| pleasing sight. At a little distance they 
look like huge maggots, and their slow, un- 
gainly motions upon the land do not lessen 
| this resemblance. Swimming in the ocean, 
at a distance from the land they are incon- 
spicuous objects, as nothing but the head 
| shows above water, and that only at inter- 
vals. But when the vast surf which breaks 
in mountain waves against the weather side 
of the Farallones with a force which would 
in a single sweep dash to pieces the biggest 


| 
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SEA-LIONS, 


Indiaman—when such a surf, vehemently | tacle of the sea-lions, which seemed to me 


and with apparently irresistible might, lifts 
its tall white head, and with a deadly roar 
lashes the rocks half-way to their summit— 
then it is a magnificent sight to see a dozen 
or half a hundred great sea-lions at play in 
the very midst and fiercest part of the boil- 
ing surge, so completely masters of the situ- 
ation that they allow themselves to be car- 
ried within a foot or two of the rocks, and 
at the last and imminent moment, with an 
adroit twist of their bodies, avoid the shock, 
and, diving, re-appear beyond the breaker. 
As I sat, fascinated with this weird spec- 


| like an unhallowed prying into some hid- 


den and monstrous secret of nature, I could 
better realize the fantastic and brutal wild- 
ness of life in the earlier geological ages, 
when monsters and chimeras dire wallowed 
about our unripe planet, and brute force of 
muscles and lungs ruled among the popu- 
lous hordes of beasts which, fortunately for 
| us, have perished, leaving us only this great 
| wild sea-beast as a faint reminiscence of 
their existence. I wondered what Dante 
would have thought—and what new horrors 
|his gloomy imagination would have con- 
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THE GULL'S NEST. 


jured, could he have watched this thousand 
or two of sea-lions at their sports. 

The small, sloping, pointed head of the 
creature gives it, to me, a peculiarly horri- 
ble appearance. It seems to have no brain, 
and presents an image of life with the least 
intelligence. It is in reality not without 


wits, for one needs only to watch the two or 
three specimens in the great tank at Wood- 
ward’s Gardens, when they are getting fed, 
to see that they instantly recognize their 
keeper, and understand his voice and mo- 
But all their wit is applied to the 


tions. 
basest uses. Greed for food is their ruling 
passion, and the monstrous lightning-like 
lunges through the water, the inarticulate 
shrieks of pleasure or of fury as he dashes 
after his food or comes up without it, the 
wild, fierce eyes, the eager and brutal vigor 
with which he snatches a morsel from a small- 
er fellow-creature, the reliance on strength 
alone, and the abject and panic-struck sub- 
mission of the weaker to the stronger—all 
this shows him a brute of the lowest charac- 
ter. 

Yet there is a wonderful snake-like grace 
in the lithe, swift motions of the animal 
when he is in the surf. You forget the say- 
age blood-shot eyes, the receding forehead, 
the clumsy figure and awkward motion as 
he wriggles up the steep rocks, the moment 
you see him at his superb sport in the break- 
ers. It seemed to me that he was another 
creature. The eye looks less baleful, and 
even joyous; every movement discloses con- 
scious power; the excitement of the sport 
sheds from him somewhat of the brutality 
which re-appears the moment he lands or 
seeks his food. 

So far as I could learn, the Farallon sea- 
lions are seldom disturbed by men seeking 
profit from them. In the egging season one 
or two are shot to supply oil to the lamps of 
the eggers; and occasionally one is caught 
for exhibition on the main-land. How do 


| they catch a sea- ion? Well, they lass 
| him ; and, odd as it sounds, it is the he 
and probably the only way to capture this 
| beast. An adroit Spaniard, to whom th, 
| lasso or reata is like a fifth hand, or like th, 
| trunk to the elephant, steals up to a slee: ving 
| congregation, fastens his eye on the biggest 
‘one of the lot, and, biding his time, at th: 
| first motion of the animal, with unerri; 
skill flings his loose rawhide noose, and thee 
| holds on for dear life. It is the Weiglit 
| of an ox and the vigor of half a dozen tho: 
he has tugging at the other end of his rope, 
and if a score of men did not stand re ady to 
| help, and if it were not possible to take 
| turn of the reata around a solid rock, the 
| seal would surely get away. 
| Moreover, they must handle the beast ten. 
| derly, for it is easily injured. Its skin, soft. 
ened by its life in the water, is quickly cu 
by the rope; its bones are easily broken: 
and its huge frame, too rudely treated, may 
be so hurt that the life dies out of it. As 
quickly as possible the captured sea-lion js 
stuffed into a strong box or cage, and here, 
in a cell too narrow to permit movement, it 
roars and yelps in helpless fury, until it js 
transported to its tank. Wild and fierce as 
it is, it seems to reconcile itself to the tank 
life very rapidly. If the narrow space of its 
big bath-tub frets it, you do not perceive 
this, for hunger is its chief passion, and 
with a moderately full stomach the animal 
does well in captivity, of course with suff- 
cient water. 

The South Farallon is the only inhabited 
one of the group. The remainder are small- 
er; mere rocky points sticking up out of the 
Pacific. The Middle Farallon is a single 
rock, from fifty to sixty yards in diameter, 
and twenty or thirty feet above the water. 
It lies two and a half miles northwest by 
west from the light-house. The North Fa- 
rallon consists in fact of four pyramidal rocks, 
whose highest peak, in the centre of the 
group, is one hundred and sixty feet high; 
the southern rock of the four is twenty feet 
high. The four have a diameter of 160, 185, 
125, and 35 yards respectively, and the most 
northern of the islets bears north 64° west 
from the Farallon light, six and three-fifths 
miles distant. 

All the islands are frequented by birds; 
but the largest, the South Farallon, on which 
the light-honse stands, is the favorite resort 
of these creatures, who come here in aston- 
ishing numbers every summer to breed ; ani 
it is to this island that the eggers resort a' 
this season to obtain supplies of sea-bird’ 
eggs for the San Francisco market, wher 
they have a regular and large sale. 

The birds which breed upon the Farallones 
are gulls, murres, shags, and sea-parrots, tli 
last a kind of penguin. The eggs of th 


a 





shags and parrots are not used, but the egg- 
ers destroy them to make more room for the 
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other birds. The gull begins to lay about 
the middle of May, and usually ten days be- 
fore the murre. The gull makes arude nest | 
of prush and sea-weed upon the rocks; the 
murre does not take even this much trouble, 
but lays its eggs in any convenient place on 
the bare rocks. 

The gull soon gets done, but the murre 
continues to lay for about two months. The 
egging season lasts, therefore, from the 10th 
or 20th of May until the last of July. In 
this period the egg company which has for 
eighteen years worked this field gathered | 
in 1872 17,952 dozen eggs, and in 1873 15,203 | 
dozen. These brought last year in the mar- 
ket an average of twenty-six cents per dozen. 
There has been, I was assured by the man- 
ager, no sensible decrease in the number of 
the birds or the eggs for twenty years. 

From fifteen to twenty men are employed 
during the egging season in collecting and 
shipping the eggs. They live on the island 
during that time in rude shanties near the 
usual landing-place. The work is not amus- 
ing, for the birds seek out the least accessi- 
ble places, and the men must follow, climb- 
ing often where a goat would almost hesi- 
tate. But this is not the worst. The gull 
sits on her nest, and resists the robber who 
comes for her eggs, and he must take care 
not to get bitten. The murre remains until 
her enemy is close upon her; then she rises 
with a scream which often startles a thou- 
sand or two of birds, who whirl up into the 


| 


| therefore stuffs the eggs into his shirt bo- 





airin a dense mass, scattering filth and guano 
over the eggers. 

Nor is this all. 
The gulls, whose 
season of breeding 
is soon past, are 
extravagantly fond 
of mutre eggs; 
and these rapacious 
birds follow the 
egg-gatherers, hov- 
er over their heads, 
and no sooner is a 
murre’s nest uncov- 
ered than the bird 
swoops down, and 
the egger must be 
extremely quick, or 
the gull will snatch 
the prize from un- 
der his nose. So 
greedy and ea- 
ger are the gulls 
that they some- 
times even wound 
the eggers, striking 
them with their 
beaks, But if the 
gull gets an egg, he 
flies up with it, and, 
tossing it up, swal- 
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catch, letting the shell and half its contents 
fall in a shower upon the luckless and dis- 
appointed egger below. 

Finally, so difficult is the ground that it 
is impossible to carry baskets. The egger 


som until he has as many as he can safely 
carry, then clambers over rocks and down 
precipices until he comes to a place of de- 
posit, where he puts them into baskets, to 
be carried down to the shore, where there 
are houses for receiving them. But so skill- 
ful and careful are the gatherers that but few 
eggs are broken. 

The gathering proceeds daily, when it has 
once begun, and the whole ground is care- 
fully cleared off, so that no stale eggs shall 
remain. Thus if a portion of the ground 
has been neglected for a day or two, all the 
eggs must be flung into the sea, so as to be- 
gin afresh. As the season advances, the op- 
erations are somewhat contracted, leaving a 
part of the island undisturbed for breeding ; 
and the gathering of eggs is stopped entire- 
ly about a month before the birds usually 
leave the island, so as to give them all au 
opportunity to hatch out a brood. 

The murre is not good to eat. If undis 
turbed it lays two eggs only; when robbed, 
it will keep on laying,until it has produced 
six or even eight eggs; and the manager of 
the islands told me that he had found as many 
as eight eggs forming in a bird’s ovaries when 
he killed and opened it in the beginning of 
the season. The male bird regularly relieves 





lows what he can SHAGS, MURRES, AND SEA-GULLS. 
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THE GREAT 


the female on the nest, and also watches to | 


resist the attacks of the gull, which not only 
destroys the eggs, but also eats the young. 
The murre feeds on sea-grass and jelly-fish, 
and I was assured that though some hun- 
dreds had been examined at different times, 
no fish had ever been found in a murre’s 
stomach. 

The bird is small, about the size of a half- 
grown duck, but its egg is as large as a 
goose egg. The egg is brown or greenish, 
and speckled. When quite fresh, it has no 
fishy taste, but when two or three days old, 
the fishy taste becomes perceptible. They 
are largely used in San Francisco by the 
restaurants and bakers, and for omelets, 
cakes, and custards. 

During the height of the egging season 
the gulls hover in clouds over the rocks, and 
when a rookery is started, and the poor birds 
leave their nests by hundreds, the air is 
presently alive with gulls flying off with 
the eggs, and the eggers are sometimes lit- 
erally drenched. 

There is thus inevitably a considerable 


ROOKERY. 


waste of eggs. I asked some of the eggers 
how many murres nested on the South Fa- 
rallon, and they thought at least one hun- 
dred thousand. I do not suppose this an 


| extravagant estimate, for, taking the season 


} 
} 





of 1872, when 17,952 dozen eggs were actu- 
ally sold in San Francisco, and allowing half 
a dozen to each murre, this would give nearly 
36,000 birds; and adding the proper number 
for eggs broken, destroyed by gulls, and not 
gathered, the number of murres and gulls is 
probably over one hundred thousand. This 
on an island less than a mile in its greatest 
diameter, and partly occupied by the light- 
house and fog-whistle and their keepers, 
and by other birds and a large number of 
sea-lions! 

When they are done laying, and when th 
young can fly, the birds leave the island 
usually going off together. During the sum- 
mer and fall they return in clouds at inter- 
vals, but stay only a few days at a time, 
though there are generally a few to be found 
at all times; and I am told that eggs in 
small quantities can be found in the fall. 
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The murre does not fly high, nor is it a 
very active bird, or apparently of long flight. 
But the eggers say that when it leaves the 
island they do not know whither it goes, 
and they assert that it is not abundant on 
the neighboring coast. The young begin to 
fly when they are two weeks old, and the 
parents usually take them immediately into 
the water. 

The sea-parrot has a crest, and somewhat 
resembles a cockatoo. Its numbers on the 
South Farallon are not great. It makes a 
nest in a hole in the rocks, and bites if it is 
disturbed. 

The island was first used as a sealing sta- 
tion; but this was not remunerative, there 


| terfere to keep the peace. 





CONTEST FOR THE EGGS. 


being but very few fur seal, and no sea-ot- 
ters. This animal, which abounds in Alas- 
ka, and is found occasionally on the south- 
ern coast of California, frequents the masses 
of kelp which line the shore; but there is 
no kelp about the Farallones. 

In the early times of California, when pro- 
visions were high-priced, the egg-gatherers 
sometimes got great gains. Once, in 1853, 
a boat absent but three days brought in one 
thousand dozen, and sold the whole cargo 
at a dollar a dozen; and in one season thirty 
thousand dozen were gathered, and brought 
an average of but little less than this price. 

Of course there was an egg war. The 
prize was too great not to be struggled for; 
and the rage of the conflicting claimants 
grew to such a pitch that guns were used 
and lives were threatened, and at last the 
government of the United States had to in- 
But with lower 
prices the strife ceased; the present com- 
pany bought out, I believe, all adverse 
claims, and for the last fifteen or sixteen 
years peace has reigned in this part of the 
county of San Francisco—for these lonely 
islets are a part of the same county with 
the metropolis of the Pacific. 
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BONNIBELL. 
By KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


“ BREATHLESS AND FLUSHED, KNEELS BONNIBELL.” 


Ir ever the rain is over and gone, 
And the winds are still—said Bonnibell— 

I will slip from my bed in the glimmer of dawn, 
And hie me away to the wishing-well ; 


For who, they say, on its lonely brink, 
Between the shadow of day and night, 
Dares at the star-lit wave to drink, 
May beg a boon of the goblin-sprite !— 


The rain is over, the winds are still, 
And under the arch of the azure sky 

The faint stars twinkle from hill to hill, 
Like paling fires as the dawn draws nigh. 


Out of her bed creeps Bonnibell, 

And coils up her gold locks ankle-deep, 
To slip away to the wishing-well 

Or ever her mother wakes from sleep. 


She has put on a gown of grass-green silk, 
That shimmers and shines in the gleam of dawn, 
And over her arms as white as milk 
The folds of a scarlet mantle drawn: 
For if he finds me fair—she said— 
When first he looks on my face, perchance 
He will make me queen of a court, instead 
Of peasant revel and village dance !— 
Small need had she of goblin spell: 
Fairer never was mortal maid; 
But vain of heart was Bonnibell— 
For more than a mortal charm she prayed. 
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She has stolen over the threshold stone, 
Out into the silent summer dawn; 
She has brushed from the cheek of the rose, half blown, 
The dewy veil o’er its slumbers drawn; 
She has set her foot on the meadow grass, 
That springs from her tread to look at her; 
She has thrown her shade on the river’s glass, 
That follows her form with swifter stir. 
All sweet scents of the summer morn, 
All faint sounds of the summer night, 
All fair sights of the day new-born 
Meet and mingle about her flight. 


And there, at last, by the wishing-well, 
Under the arch of the starry sky, 
Breathless and flushed, kneels Bonnibell, 
And bends to the wave that bubbles by. 
Upward gazes the goblin-sprite : 
Never was mortal face more fair 
Than this that, under the glimmering light, 
Dimpling drinks of the ripple there. 
Cast over me the magie spell — 
Said Bonnibell, and smiled to see 
That into the wave of the wishing-well 
Could look no lovelier maid than she. 


But what is this ?—her eyelids swim, 
Her faltering feet refuse to stir!— 
Is it the charm she sought of him 
Has worked this wondrous change on her? 


Oh, lovely, luckless Bonnibell! 

The dark wave chills to the very heart’s core; 
The wizard spell was wrought too well, 

And the charm will loosen nevermore! 





Never again on the threshold stone 

Shall sound the step for which they yearn: 
The mother may wait and watch alone, 

For Bonnibell shall never return. 


The grass may grow from morn till night— 
It never shall feel her foot again; 
The river may run through dark and light— 
It never shall find where her shadow has lain. 


There, on the brink of the wishing-well, 
A scarlet flower in its leaf of green 
Instead of hapless Bonnibell 
Under the glimmer of dawn is seen. 


Through all the hours of the long daylight 
She sees herself in the glassing flow; 

Through all the night the goblin-sprite 
Gives back her gaz¢ from the deeps below; 


But still when the stars grow dim once more, 
And the wind awakes with the waking day, 
And over the path she trod of yore 
Blows back to meadows far away, 


She turns with a sigh as the breeze goes by; 
Her feet to follow its flight are fain; 

There trembles a tear in her dimming eye— 
Sweet Bonnibell! she sighs in vain. 


Too well, too well the prayer was prayed! 
The wizard charm worked all too well! 

And nevermore from the goblin glade 
Shall stir the step of Bonnibell! 
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THE OLD WITCH TURNED INTO A FAIRY. 


7 HEN that misguided misanthrope and 
amorous alchemist in Gounod’s opera, 
the gray-beard Faust, offers his soul for a 
few years of youth, you perhaps start slight- 
ly at the sudden appearance of the sinister 
Mephistopheles, who comes to take him at his 
word. Without sending up his card, or even 
rapping at the door, the scarlet-legged de- 
mon with isinglass eyes rises through the 
floor, and utters in the ear of the fore-des- 
tined betrayer of poor’ Marguerite, “It’s a 
bargain, old boy”—or words to that purport. 
The effect is romantic, the cause is prosaic. 
Mephistopheles comes from a place much 
haunted by demons and bad genii—the se- 
cret region under the stage. 


Miserere from within th, 
gloomy prison in the tower 
where his powerful ri, 
has cast him, you may yey. 
haps figure to yourself ¢}, 
stone cell in which }, 
confined, the chains wh 
bind him, the stray 
which he makes his be 
the stone pitcher fron 
which he drinks in a 1. 
mantic attitude, solitary 
and alone. But Manric 
is not in any such distress. 
ing plight. He is not par. 
ticularly lonely ; for there 
is a considerable company 
of people moving about in 
that part of the secret re- 
gion where he stands 
prominent among whom 
is a very ordinary-look- 
ing carpenter in his shirt 
sleeves, who is standing 
within a few feet of Man- 
rico, not listening to his 
melodious wail, but keep- 
ing @ wary eye on the 
walls of the prison-tower, 
lest any accident sho 
cause them to = tumbl 
upon the stage, to th 
damage of the audience’s 
illusions. 

Nearly all people who 
ever visit the opera or the 
theatre have a tolerably 
fair idea of all this. They 
know the scenery is paint- 
ed, that the tower is not 
stone, but canvas, and 
that there is a dark mys- 
terious space behind the 

scene, where the artists move about. But 
very few have a con'ception—even the faint- 
| est—of the immensity of these secret regions 
as compared with the stage upon which their 
| eyes rest when the curtainisup. Of course 
these regions vary in dimensions in different 
| theatres; but in the grand theatres and 
| opera-houses of the land the proportion 
| borne by the visible stage to the actual re- 
|gion behind the scenes is almost trifling. 
| What transpires in this wide, high, and deep 
domain it is the purpose of this article iu 
some degree to indicate. 

The region above and below the stage of a 
| theatre of the largest class—such as Booth’s, 


\\! 


| Niblo’s, the Grand Opera-house, and thie 


When that outrageously persecuted lyric | Academy of Music—may be comprehended 
hero, the melodious Manrico, sings in a| perhaps by the aid of the outline drawing 


heart-breaking tenor the sad strains of his 
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with 


quarter of its space. This scene is intended 


to be : : 
overhead regions) after a little, and the | 


a parlor scene occupying only the front | flat is a job for several men together. But 
the painter who mixed his colors with brains 
whipped off up into the “flies” (the found them the most valuable kind of an 
ingredient connection with the oil on his 


means by Which it is to make its ascent may | palette ; and the fingers of a first-class stage 
he observed in the shape of a double rope | carpenter or scene-shifter need almost be as 


fastened to its two corners, something as if 
it were @ picture on a wall. Innumerable 
drums and windlasses are up there, as you 
may see; and underneath the stage are in- | 
numerable others, which serve like purposes | 
in the handling of scenery, traps, etc. The 
senery in theatres may descend from the | 
flies to its place in view of the audience, it 
may ascend from below, or it may be “run 
on” from the sides. When it descends from 
the flies, it is usually merely a painted cur- 
tain; but when it ascends from below, it is a 
structure of canvasstretched tightly on wood- 
en frames, and necessarily solid enough to 
stand erect without “ wabbling.” This struc- 





ture is termed a “flat,” and represents the 
horizon or limit of view 

for the spectator, and it 

may be at the extreme 

back of the stage, or it 

may be in the first, sec- 

ond, or other “ grooves.” 

The term grooves arose 
from the custom, com- 

mon in all large Ameri- 

can theatres until re- 

cently, of running the 
scene on from the sides 
in grooves or ruts pre- 
pared by the stage car- 
penter. This manner 
of shifting scenes, by 
which the view is 
painted in two equal 
parts meeting in the 
centre with an ugly 
seam, is still the cus- 
tom in the majority of 
our theatres. No little 
skill is required in ex- 
ecuting this manau- 
vre, in which a huge 
frame several yards 
high, and often as wide 
as high, must be han- 
dled by one pair of 
hands; ablunder would 
be an awkward mishap 
indeed, not only ludi- 
crous as exposing the 
shams which it is the 
great object of .stage 
mechanism to conceal, 
but most perplexing 
too, as the great frame 
is utterly unmanage- 
able when it loses its 
perpendicular, and to 
lift it from the floor 
when once it has fallen 


delicately educated as a jeweler’s, at the 
same time that they are as strong as Vul- 
can’s. Visitors to the Grand Opera-House 
or Booth’s Theatre, however, have seen the 
painted flat rise through a “trap” in the 
stage floor, or drop from above, whenever it 
was necessary to change the scenery in full 
view of the audience. It is easy to under- 
stand that there must be a rather roomy 
place under the stage, from which a scene 
so large as this rises; there must not only be 
room for the scene itself, but there must be 
ponderous machinery to push it up through 
the crack in the stage, and there must be 
workmen to manage the machinery. Still 
the reality exceeds the imagination in this 


REGIONS ABOVE AND BELOW THE STAGE. 
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UNDER THE STAGE. 


case. The space under the stage of a large 


theatre is often composed of three or four | 
When the French opera- | 


distinct stories. 
house in Paris was burned last autumn the 
people were astonished to read, in the news- 
paper accounts of the fire, about the fourth 
story of the subterranean regions, where 
the head machinist of the opera hung him- 


self some years ago, and was not found till | 


three Months after. But there are in New 
York several theatres of almost equal sub- 
terranean depth. It is impossible to meet 
the requirements of a grand spectacular 
piece without large space both above and 
below. The finest plays in the language | 
are so written that they demand changes of | 
scene during the course of each act; and 
each scene must be a masterpiece of the 
stage carpenter’s art, in order to satisfy the 
exacting requirements of our audiences. In 
Macbeth, the blasted heath on which the | 


witches hold their rey 

elry, the battlementeg 

towers of the 

the interior in whic, 

good King  Duneq 

slept, the field wher 

Birnam wood came mni- 

raculously to Dunsinane 

and the conqueror why 

proved that he was not 

of woman born led op 

his bare-legged forces t; 

victory—all these mag. 

nificent pictures must 

follow each other jy 

rapid succession, appear 

and disappear and re. 

appear when summoned 

or dismissed by the 

prompter’s whistle 0 

touch of bell. Hamlet, 

Othello, Romeo and Juliet 

in fact, all of Shaks- 

peare’s plays, tax in 

that way the ingenuity 

of the machinist. Hence 

his scenes dropped from 

above, or pushed up 

from below, in full view 

of the audience. When 

the curtain is down, of 

course he does not trou- 

ble himself to arrange 

the scenes by invisible 

means. The too-critical 

eyes of ‘the audience be- 

ing shut out, the stage 

is invaded by machin- 

ists, carpenters, scene- 

shifters (the titles are in- 

terchangeable, and the 

duties much in com- 

mon), who go about in 

their shirt sleeves, and 

perform the work of 

|setting the next scene with rapidity and 
pase. 

Traps at the theatre are of many kinds, 

and are cut through the stage (and some- 

| times the scenery) in all directions. 

of the modern stages are literally one net- 

| work or mosaic of traps, and can be made to 

open a hole no bigger than your finger, or a 

vast gulf into which a house might tumble. 

If you are not an old frequenter of the place, 

it is hardly safe to cross the stage in the 


thane 


Some 


| semi-darkness of the daytime ; a trap might 


be left open, and you might have an unhappy 
fall. An old stager is always on the look-out 
for open traps, and not infrequently casts 
his eyes upward to see that nothing unex- 


pected is descending from the flies. 


The trap by which Mephistopheles enter- 
ed is of simple construction. The figure 


on page 631 tells the whole story, and ren- 
A is 


ders minute description unnecessary. 
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the space between two 0 SS 
tical grooves, up which the 
trap slides till it is on alevel 
with the stage. B is the 
machinist who regulates 
the motion of the trap by 








the aid of the rope reach- 
ing from his hand to C, 
and carrying the counter- 
weight D, and passing over 
the pulleys Eand F. At H 
stands Mephisto, with his 
head at present just visi- 
ble to the audience as he 
emerges from the trap-hole. 





— —-——- - — 7), 




















The movement explains it- 





self. 

Those who saw the fairy 
spectacle called Le Roi Ca- 
rotte at the Grand Opera- 
house in New York may 
remember an extraordinary 
scene, in which an old ma- 
gician was seemingly dis- 
membered in the presence 
of the audience. This feat 
was accomplished through 
the aid of an arrangement 
































of traps. The situation was | — 





this: An old and feeble sor- 
cerer, after having rendered | 
important services to some 
young friends of his, asked 
of them (as his “ back pay”) 
that they should cut him in 
several pieces, and throw him bit by bit 
into an oven heated to a white heat; after 
which he expected to come out a young 
wan, as fresh and light as yeast and magic 
ever yet made baking come out of oven. His 
will was done ; he was cut up and put in the 
oven without leaving the stage, and without 
ceasing to talk. Seated in a large arm-chair, 
the old man asked that a huge volume should 
be brought in and placed on a table near 
him. This was done, and the enormous book 
being laid on the table, immediately became 
vivified ; living gnomes issued from the pic- 
tures on its leaves, and skipped about the 
stage; after which they re-entered the book, 
and it was closed and carried away. Then 
the magician’s legs were cut off and thrown 
in the oven, ditto his arms; then his head 
was cut off and set on the table, where it 
went on talking, giving directions as to the 
disposal of the trunk ; after which the head 
too was thrown into the oven, which burst 
open with a boud report, and the actor walk- 
ed on the stage, young and handsome. It 
was an incomprehensible performance to the 
ordinary spectator, and a very amusing one 
to those who tried to guess how it was done ; 
but it can be explained. 

The huge volume was brought in and laid 
on the table at the same moment that the 
old magician in the arm-ehair quietly with- 
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WORKING THE TRAP. 


|drew his legs from the scene and placed 
|them on a trap under the stage, papier- 
maché legs were substituted by a machinist 
from below, and the seat of the arm-chair 
retired in good order. All this transpired 
while the spectators’ attention was diverted 
by the big book and its animated pictures, 
which were little boys who simply came up 
from under the stage through a hole in the 
table, and through spring-holes in the book, 
arranged with India rubber. The magician 
then requests that his legs be taken off ; and 
having slipped his real arms out of sight, 
gives his papier-maché arms in their order 
to the devouring flames. Nothing is left 
but the magician’s trunk and his head, which 
| keeps on talking and jooking around the 
| stage. This head is, in fact, a mask, with a 
| long white beard, spectacles, black skull-cap, 
|and lace neck-frill—which mask Mactly 
| fits the actor’s head of flesh, and permits 
nothing real to be seen but the lips and the 
eyes. One of the persons on the stage tugs 
at the magician’s head till he pulls it off— 
that is to say, he pulls the mask off-—and 
carries it over to the tab)2 (while the magi- 





along under the stage), places it on the ta- 
ble, where it immediately begins to talk and 
give directions about the trunk, which still 
remains in the chair. This trunk is papier- 





cian, who has sunk through a trap, runs. 
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TRAPS IN “* LE ROL CAROTTE.” 
maché, of course. 


another trap under the table, and slipped 
his real head into the mask again, and be- 
gan to talk, as stated. Finally, the head 
(i. e., the mask) is thrown into the oven, 
the magician draws his head down under 
the table, descends on the trap, re-ascends on 
another farther back, slips on a rich jacket 
on the way, and when the oven bursts, steps 
forth rejuvenated. 

But the table on which the talking head 
was seen appeared to be a perfectly simple 
wooden table, with no cloth. How did it 
happen that the actor’s legs were not seen 
underneath it when his head was on it? 
Simply because the table was not all it 
seemed to be. The accompanying cuts show 
how it was constructed. The diagram giv- 
ing a side view of the table indicates in the 
line A B a mirror placed at an angle of forty- 
five degrees. At C B and D E are laid hori- 
zontally table-legs, and at H L a painted im- 
itation of the back scene behind the table ; 
and the mirror so reflects legs and scene as 
to deceive the spectator into supposing the 
space under the table to be empty. Care is 
taken*that no actor shall pass behind the 
table, for the reason that the spectator, not 
seeing his feet, would immediately suspect 
the presence of the mirror. 

The reader, who now sees how this artifice 
was managed, must also see what skill and 
agility are required to make of it a success— 
what attention to the minutest detail, what 
precautions against the slightest error, what 
rapidity in working the traps, what neat- 
ness of movement on the part of the actor 





who plays the old magician. But indeed 


the ingenuity, skill, and dexterity in 
volved in stage tricks in ‘fad 
something wonderful. 
The word “ trick,” technically yea 
has a wide meaning in the secret a 
gions of the stage, and covers y 
only the sleight of hand of q pres. 
tidigitateur, but the head which Bo; 
tom dons when Robin Goodfelloy 
makes the sad mistake which throw; 
into such perplexity the lovers of 
Athens, the “rude mechanicals” os 
the same city, and the fairies of th, 
neighboring woods. A trick which 
lives like a beautiful dream in yy 
memory, though I saw it in ear 
childhood, was the bursting into flow. 
er, under a fairy’s magic wand-touch 
of the gorgeous plant which blooms 
but once in a hundred years. What 
loveliness lay in the golden flower 
budding into life by that mysterious 
agency which childhood believes jp, 
but which maturer years come to 
know in connection with traps! Shirt- 
sleeved men under the stage pulled 
threads attached to the leaves of the 


general ap, 


Ot 


The magician, running | plant and running down through holes jj 
along under the stage, was sent up through | 


the floor. Thus the flower opened whil 


the fairy waved her wand, and wished, per 
haps, that the draughts would blow mor 
gently about her thinly covered extremities. 

In the Christmas pantomime, when the 


old witch is suddenly transformed into th: 
gayly dressed fairy, how childhood’s eyes do 
grow with amazed admiration! In former 
days this change was effected at the wings, 
but with the improvements of the modem 
stage this, too, is accomplished by means of 
atrap. If you look closely at the old witch 
(see cut on page 628) you will see that her cos- 
tume is in two parts, and is held together by 
a catgut cord running up and down the plac 
where the two parts join at front and back 
On the shoulders this cord is fastened by a 








EXPLANATORY DIAGRAM. 
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alight bow knot; at the = 
ottom there are brass 
rings attached to its end. 
When the witch is about 
to change into the beauti- 
ful young fairy, she places 
herself at a carefully mark- 
ad spot on the stage, the 
ue is given, she undoes 
the knots at her shoulders 
with an easy movement, 
ind at the same instant 
hands reach from below 
through traps just large 
enough for a hand to pass, 
the brass rings are seized, 
ind her costume is whipped 
jown out of sight. At the 
same moment, through an- 
‘ther trap, a mere little 
round hole, one of the as- 
sistants under the stage 
pushes the fairy’s wand 
up to her hand. Great 
eare is taken in effecting 
this quick change of cos- 
tume in a female part not 
to crush and rumple the 
young lady’s dress, and 
particularly not to pull 
down her back hair. For 
this latter reason the hood 
of her gown is stiffened 
with wires, and she throws 
t back at the moment of 
the transformation. 

In an opera called Les 
Amours du Diable, perform- 
ed in Paris some years ago, 
the heroine of the piece 
was borne on the stage in 
a light palanquin, con- 
structed in such a way as @ 
to show there was no pos- 
sibility of a double bot- 
tom, and resting on the shoulders of slaves. 
Arrived at the front of the stage, the palan- 
quin was set down in full view of the au- 
dience. The actress drew together the two 
silk curtains of the palanquin, which were 


almost immediately thrown open by the | 


slaves, but the actress had disappeared. 
Where had she gone? This trick took place 
in the brightest light, on the front of a stage 
brilliantly illuminated. The audience could 
see under the palanquin: she had not gone 
down a trap. The marvel remained for a 
long time unsolved, and people crowded 
night after night to see the inexplicable 
thing. The explanation is simple enough. 


The supports of the palanquin were of frail 

appearance, but they were, instead of four 

wooden columns, four metal tubes, hollow, 

with ropes running through them and pass- 

ing over little pulleys at the top. These 

ropes descended again inside the palanquin, 
Vor. XLVIIL—No. 287.—42 
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THE TRANSFORMATION SOENF. 


| and were fastened to a frame, which formed 


the top of the silk cushion on which the 
actress was lying, and the other ends of the 
ropes connected with a make-weight. One 
of the palanquin-bearers was a machinist in 
slave’s costume, and when the actress drew 
|the curtains, this machinist let go a rope, 
which caused the make-weight to fall, and 
the frame on which the actress lay to mount 
up to the dome, actress and all. There she 
lay, as neatly fixed as a fly in amber, but 
with a wire gauze cover over her head, per- 
mitting her to breathe comfortably. Care 
had been taken in the building and painting 
of the palanquin to make it appear frail, 
while it was in fact very strong; and the 
bearers, men selected especially for their 
strength, were trained to pick up the palan- 
quin with an air of lightness after the act- 
ress had disappeared, and trot out as if it 
were empty. 
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The woes of the stage figurante are a fruit- 
ful theme, but will receive no elaboration 
here. I will only say that if I had a partic- 
ularly vindictive female enemy, upon whom 
I sought a terrible vengeance, I would be 
satisfied with having her forced to lead the 
life of a figurante. The “rats of the opera” 
at Paris is a term we have all heard, as ap- 
plied to figurantes. But why rats? Sim- 
ply because of the hunger which prevails 
among them! These girls are so wretched- 


The case is a little better in our country, but 
not much; and the lives the poor creatures 
lead are any thing but the rose-colored ones 
imagined by the unsophisticated observer of 


transformation scenes in Black Crooks and | 
When the tableau in which | 


Devil’s Auctions. 
the figurante is posed is pushed up from un- 


fright, perhaps; but few there be who do no; 
wishit over with, from the little Cupids hoy. 
ering above the fairy lake (on wire frames 

and the young lady whose head has just jy. 
come visible to the admiring audience ( With 
a steel belt around her waist buckling he, 
to an iron post), to the gracefully reclining 


| houris (half of them with distressing eo|q, 


in the head) reposing in the cup of Auror 
or the enchanted whatyoumaycallit of t}, 


| bower of Thingummy. 
ly paid that they are often half starved. | 


Where theatrical decoration is most lack. 
ing is in all effects with water; where it js 
most successful is in all effects with shru). 
bery, foliage, flowers, ete. Modern scenj, 
art gives to tree foliage a lightness almost 
rivaling nature—surpassing it, indeed, for 
the stage, as it is much to be doubted whetb. 


| er a real tree would look as graceful and ya. 


der the stage by the ponderous machinery | porous on the stage at night as a stage tree 


used in that case, there is little cause for|does as now constructed. 





A large net js 
pasted behind the canvas 





wee “y 





A 8TORM AT BEA. 


“flat” on which the artist 
paints his trees, and whe 
this part of his work js 
done he cuts away the can- 
vas as he likes, leaving 
only the light branches 
with their foliage. The 
net, of course, sustains the 
cut canvas, and is not seen 
by the spectator. Nothing 
is more easy to procure in 
any large city than plants 
in flower, and thus, by 
mingling nature and art, 
park and garden scenes of 
exquisite beauty are ob- 
tained, and varied almost 
indefinitely. But when it 
comes to water the case is 
very different. The spirit 
of Chinese audiences—who 
not only generously imag- 
ine all sorts of magnificent 
scenes and decorations 
which are absent, but also 
ignore the presence of two 
or three dozen people on 
the stage who are not in 
the play, but lounge about, 
smoke, eat, chat, and even 
dress for the next act— 
must animate moder 
spectators almost always 
when it is a question of 
water on the stage. The 
time-honored “sea-cloth,” 
as it is termed in stage 
parlance, still remains the 
customary scenic counter- 
feit of the boundless ocean, 
and is as much like that 
institution as the Athenian 
amateur was like a wall 
when he held up a dun- 
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THE SECRET REGIONS OF THE STAGE. 


colored = cloth before 
his breast to represent 
“Wall,” and spread his 
fingers to typify the 
chink in the masonry 
through which Pyramus 
and Thisbe whispered 
their vows of love. Un- 
doubtedly the best repre- 
sentation of the ocean as 
it breaks upon the shore 
that has ever been seen 
on the stage was that de- 
vised by the machinist 
of the Arch Street Thea- 
tre in Philadelphia on 
the occasion of the pres- 
entation of a comedy by 
the writer of this article, 
called Surf; or, Summer 
Scenes at Long Branch. A 
large cylinder, reaching 
across the stage from 
wing to wing on either 
side, and garnished with 
curling stiffened canvas, 
running around the cyl- 
inder after the fashion 
of the threads of a screw, 
was put in revolution by 
means of a crank at the 
end turned by a man be- 
hind the wing. The curl- 
ing canvas was painted 
to represent the foamy 
surf. Behind the first 
cylinder there were two 
others of similar charac- 
ter, revolved in like man- 
ner. When the three 
were revolved together, 
with a peculiar arrange- 
ment of light and shade 
upon them, the effect 
was strikingly like the 


rolling in of the waves upon the beach. | 


There were various other details employed 
to heighten the illusion, such as a large box 
full of pebbles tilted to and fro behind the 
scenes in a@ manner to closely imitate the 
sound of the waves, a gauzy painted cloth 
worked up and down an inclined plane, and 
representing the thin wave that rushes up on 
the sands and retires again, rows of broom- 
corn painted green to simulate the sea-weed, 
andsoon. The characters of the play, who 
were supposed to go in bathing at Long 
Branch, dressed in the usual bathing cos- 
tumes, sprang through openings made of In- 
dia rubber (painted like the rest), which 
closed behind them as water might, could, 
would, or should; and a little later, the act- 
ors having passed under the stage by means 
of traps, re-appeared at the back part be- 
tween the revolving cylinders, and jumped 
up and down as if playing with the surf. 





THE SHIP IN “L’AFRIOAINE.” 


The description seems ridiculous enough, I 
dare say, but the scene was very effective, 
and always evoked roars of laughter and ap- 
plause. It was repeated afterward in Bos- 
ton, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis; but 
when Surf was produced at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre in New York the manager deemed 
his stage too small for the working of such 
heavy machinery, and substituted the old- 
fashioned “ sea-cloth,” which destroyed the 
vraisemblance of the scene. 

The manner in which the sea-cloth is 
worked when the whole stage is covered 
with a raging ocean may be seen in the cut 
on page 634. The motive power of the 
waves may be observed in the foreground 
in the shape of the back view of a super- 
numerary, who is assisted by several of his 
fellows, like him on their knees and under 
the canvas, agitating their bodies (some use 
brooms instead) beneath the dusty covering 
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—an effect which depends for its power on 
the degree of skill with which the supernu- 
meraries “ act well their parts.” One infuri- 
ated manager I have heard of, indignant at 
the calmness of a sea on which a magnifi- 
cent ship was going to wreck without any 


provocation whatever, rushed on the stage | 


and began kicking his waves in a very ener- 
getic manner. The tempest followed in fine 
order. The white-caps—which might have 


been night-caps, judging by their previous | 


quietude—began tossing the very element 
old ocean completely lacks (dust) in the 
eyes of the audience, where it must be more 
or less at all stage representations. 

Ships are very successfully imitated on 
the stage, and are in frequent demand, from 


the scene in Shakspeare’s Tempest to that in | 
I 


Meyerbeer’s opera of L’ Africaine, from Ti- 
tania’s fairy bark to the favorite allegory of 
Washington crossing the Delaware. The theat- 
rical fleet is a large one, and stage carpen- 
ters have constant occasion to show their 
skill in ship-building. That fine artist and 
genial gentleman, Mr. Frank Chanfrau, whose 


dramatic career has been for a quarter of a| 


century studded with the jewels of success, 
was employed in his boyhood in the navy- 


yard by day, and as a supernumerary at the | 


old Bowery Theatre by night, to “support” 
Mr. Forrest, at the munificent salary of four 
and one half dollars a week. After Forrest’s 
engagement closed a spectacular piece was 
put in preparation, and in it a ship was to 
manguvre about the stage. Great was the 
tribulation of the stage carpenters when they 
found that the bulky machine they had built 
absolutely refused either to float or go to 
shipwreck, and like Lord Dundreary’s sneeze, 
would neither do it nor leave it alone. 
Chanfrau, happening to attend a rehearsal, 
and looking at the stage ship with the eye 
of a boy used to the mode of constructing 
real ships, at once detected what was wrong. 
I do not know myself whether the top jib- 
boom chopped a sea, or the rear forecastle 


A STAGE OASOADE. 


| shivered its timbers (my own nautical edu 
| cation has been neglected), but the futur, 
“Mose” was able, by the aid of his ship. 
building knowledge, to tell the carpenters 
how to make their mimic vessel maneuyr, 
as they intended it to maneuvre. 

In these days of perfected scenery the 
jerkings we sometimes see in boating on the 
stage are quite inexcusable. I have seen jy 
a European theatre an enormous vessel ad. 
vance from the rearmost extremity of the 
stage, slowly plowing its way forward til! 
its bowsprit passed beyond the heads of tho 
orchestra performers; she careened as ships 

| careen ; she had officers and men on duty on 
her decks and in her rigging. Suddenly ay 
| alarm was given—an enemy was approach. 
|ing. Another ship arrived upon the scene: 
| a naval battle took place ; one of the ships 
| was set on fire, and sank in the waves, the 
tricolor floating proudly at the victor’s mast- 
head as the curtain fell. 
The art of the joiner at the theatre differs 
| in many respects from that of the ordinary 
|carpenter. The “flats” are the most im- 
portant part of his work. Many are sup- 
| plied with windows and doors; some are 
| provided with traps; but as they are usually 
of such great dimensions, it is of the utmost 
| importance to make them as light as _possi- 
| ble, so that they can be easily handled. It 
|is equally important that they should be 
very strong, for they are exposed to violent 
shocks at times. To combine lightness with 
solidity is a difficult task, but one which is 
continually being performed by the skillful 
stage carpenter. His ingenuity and skill 
are also severely taxed in the construction 
of cliffs, ravines, bridges, houses whose up- 
per windows are used in a practical manner, 
staircases, balconies like Juliet’s, etc. All 
must be strong, capable of bearing heavy 
weights, sometimes of several people, some- 
times of even a horse and rider, and yet all 
must be so light that they can be easily and 
rapidly handled by two or three men. 

Real water is seldom used 
on the stage for cascades or 
similar effects. It does not 
light up well, and is not tell- 
ing. The usual way in which 
the effect of a water-fall is pro- 
duced is by means of a hollow 
cylinder, pierced with irregu- 
lar holes, and containing in- 
side a row of gas-jets. A 
crank at one end allows the 
cylinder to be turned, and it 
throws a dancing, irregular 
light upon a water-fall which 
is painted on a transparency 
before it. The imitation ot 
the rapid succession of the 
lights and shades of nature in 
running water is a very good 
one. 
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STAGE THUNDER. 


In the picture of the storm at sea you 
observe a man upon a ladder behind the 


side scene holding out an instrument which | 


looks like a large tobacco-pipe. This man 

is making the lightning by means of lycopo- 

dium and spirits of wine, which will flame 

up in an alarming way and then immediate- 

ly die out. Another way of getting your 

lightning economically is by turning a num- 

ber of gas-jets down very low, and then 

turning them on in a spasmodic and erratic 

manner. The best lightning, however, is 

produced by an electric light, which, throw- 

ing a rapid flash upon a scene prepared 

beforehand with a view to the effect, is 

simply blinding in its natural- 

ness. rom. ot 
The thunder is easily repre- 

sented. If the roaring of Jove’s 

artillery is supposed to be far 

away, a large leaf of sheet-iron 

dangling from the flies, shaken 

gradually with a faster and 

faster movement, will give a 

sufficiently good idea of it. 

This is the common mode of 

making stage thunder, but it 

does not always satisfy the ex- 

acting. The great composer 

Meyerbeer, who, like all great 

writers for the stage (in spite 

of a commonly accepted notion 

to the contrary), interested 

himself deeply in the matter of 


getting the best scenic effects for his pieces, 
delayed his opera The Pardon of Ploérmel— 
known to Italian opera-goers as Dinorah— 
week after week and month after month, 
until the Empress insisted on its production. 
One of the principal causes of the delay was 
that Meyerbeer didn’t like the quality of 
thunder offered him by the stage carpenter. 
He kept on the qui vive, however, anxious 
to secure good thunder for his new opera; 
and one day, passing near the Louvre palace, 
which Louis Napoleon was just then joining 
to the Tuileries, the musician was struck by 
the thunderous noise made by some masons 
at an upper story rolling out stones and dé- 
| bris of divers sorts along an inclined plane 
ito the ground. Meyerbeer had found his 
/thunder at last. He hurried off to the Op- 
era-house, and had a similar structure built 
behind the scenes, down which stones, sticks, 
lumps of lead, etc., were tumbled for the 
| gratification of the audience. This cum- 
| brous thunder has been seldom used since, 
| however, being very troublesome, and not 
| first-rate thunder after all. 
| A common mode of “raising thunder,” 
| when the clap is supposed to be near and 
| terrific, is represented in the engraving. 
The contrivance is of wood, and somewhat 
resembles a Venetian blind. It makes a 
great noise, giving a series of irregular 
‘shocks, which, combined with the rattling 
‘of sheet-iron, imitate a frightful thunder- 
storm pretty closely. 
A snow-storm. is represented at the theatre 
/by small pieces of white paper showered 
| down from above by men placed in the flies. 
The illusion is not very striking, as, like the 
“supes” under the sea-cloth, some of the as- 
sistants are apt to slur their work, and the 
result is an absence of the consistency of 
|nature. The coats and hats of actors who 
| are supposed to have been out in the snow 
| are generally well dusted with flour, which, 
| violently contradicting natural laws in its 
| character of snow—though faithfully obey- 
ing them in its character of flour—does not 


RAISING THE WIND. 
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melt away in the least when the actor comes 
in by the fireside. 


Machines for imitating the roaring of the 


wind are numerous, and succeed to perfec- | 


tion. The one shown in the engraving is a 


simple structure of wood, with a broad band 


of silk running over a wooden wheel. When 
the wheel is turned, the wind is heard to 
roar. The noise of arriving carriages is eas- 


ily managed by simply running a pair of | 


wheels behind the scenes. The cracking of 
whips is produced by throwing small torpe- 
does on the floor. Animal cries are imitated 
by various machines; but nothing so resem- 
bles the braying of a donkey as the voice of 
a man who has made it his special study. 
You have seen the lovely dark-eyed Ju- 
liet, passionate but pure, leaning over the 
baleony, and maddening the already love- 
distraught Romeo with her beauty and her 
eloquence. You have heard her whisper, as 


JULIET'S BOUDOTR. 


she cast her eyes anxiously toward the win. 
| dow behind her, 


“T hear some noise within. Dear love, adieu! 
Stay but a little—I will come again.” 


Then you have seen her disappear, while Ro- 
meo murmured, 


“T am afeard, 
Being in night, all this is but a dream, 
Too flattering-sweet to be substantial,” 


And it is not impossible you have vaguely 
| imagined an elegant boudoir, to which Jy. 
liet retired, to be scolded by her testy nurs 
1 oe her haughty mother for staying ont oy 
| that stone balcony in the damp moonlight 
| But the bondoir is not there; the house of 
the Capulets is a very shaky edifice. Yoy 
may see for yourself the kind of elegance to 
which Juliet withdrew when she retired 
from the balcony, in the shape of the stair. 
vase behind the canvas wall of the Capulet 
mansion, much “too flat- 
tering-sweet to be sub- 
stantial,” indeed. If you 
think Juliet likes to go 
up and down this ladder 
of a staircase, you are 
mistaken. Half the time, 
too, the poor love-sick 
young lady is afraid th 
balcony will tumble down 
with her, as she “leans 
her cheek upon her hand, 
or, starting up passion- 
ately (as per tradition), 
swears she will follow 
him, her love, throughout 
the world. 

The property-room of 
the theatre is a quaint 
and curious place. Here 
are kept the innumera- 
ble miscellaneous objects 
used on the stage, from 
the phial of poison which 
the apothecary selects 
from his beggarly array 
of empty boxes and sells 
to Romeo, to the banquet 
with which Macbeth re- 
gales his guests, and 
which the ghost of Ban- 
quo so unceremoniously 
interrupts. Purses full 
of tin coin ; letters blank 
and letters written for 
certain pieces; kingly 
crowns; fairy wands: 
soldiers’ helmets, _ pis- 
tols, swords ; pasteboard 
fowls, legs of mutton, and 
fruit—every thing, in 
fact, which is used on the 
stage, except scenery, cos- 
tumes, and sets of furni- 
ture, is kept in the prop- 
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arty-rooln. So motley an array is here, one 
wonders how the presiding genius of the 
the property-man, can remember 
where he puts things, and how he finds 
room for them when he does remember. A 
natural wonder, too, is that numbers of his 
articles do not get lost, being in nightly 
use, and passing, by the action of the play, 
through many hands. But a rule of the 
stage exacts a fine from any player who, be- 
ing the last to use a “ property,” fails to re- 
turn it to the property-man, from whose 
hands it is nightly received by him who 
first uses it. Thus the ring which Juliet 
hands the nurse, with the injunction, 


place, 


“Give this ring to my dear lord,” 


is received by Juliet from the property-man, 
transmitted by her to the nurse, and thence 


to Romeo, who must return it to the prop- | 


erty-man again. This is when a “stage 
ring” is used; but most Juliets have a ring 
of their own which they bestow on Romeo, 
who duly returns it to the lady after the 
tinal catastrophe. All the phials used in 
this play—and the poisoning is really of 
quite a promiscuous character in Romeo and 
Juliet-—are obtained from the property-man, 
as well as the basket of (generally) too, too 
artificial flowers which Friar Lawrence uses 
when he soliloquizes in that strain of be- 
witching poetry and profound philosophy 
with which we are all familiar: 

“Within the infant rind of this small flower 

Poison hath residence, and med’cine power.” 


The property-man is provided with a prop- 
erty-plot of each play—a property-plot be- 
ing a list of the various articles required in 
each act—and it is rarely the case that an 


article is missing when it is required in the | 


action of the piece. 
happen, however. 

avery animated discussion behind the scenes 
of a Philadelphia theatre, between the stage- 
managerand an actor who had played the part 
of the governor of the castle. The curtain 
should have fallen on the pardon of the hero by 
the governor aforesaid. In the present case 
it had fallen on avery different end of act; for, 
instead of pardoning the hero, the governor 


Accidents do sometimes 


I remember once hearing | 





cap with formidable seal aftixed, was found 
quietly hanging in the property-room. 

To give a blank letter for a written one 
is a frequent blunder, and often a serious 
one, as the actor, expecting the letter to be 
written for him, has probably omitted to 
commit it to memory. In the play of a mas- 
ter, to improvise is impossible, while in a 
play of a minor character, such as a French 
translation or a hurried dramatization of a 
current novel, it is not at all impossible that 
the actor is utterly ignorant of the ploi of 
the play, and therefore could not improvise 
the letter if he would. The usual refuge in 

| this case is to look wise at the blank page, 
mutter, “ Um—um—’'tis well!” and turn up 
| the stage—this being the commonly accept- 
ed stage idea of what people do when they 
read letters. How they are supposed te 
write them may be seer nightly at theatres, 
where actors gallop over the page with an un- 
cut quill at a rate which would amaze a first- 
class short-hand reporter. Other mistakes 
of the property-man cause Juliet to swallow 
her thumb in default of the sleeping potion, 
noble Romans to stab themselves with their 
manuscript parts, tightly rolled, because the 
more convenient and certainly more real- 
istic dagger has been forgotten, while the 
number of people who have been shot to 
death by muskets that wouldn’t go off may 
| be counted by thousands. It is the proper- 
| ty-man’s duty to keep the fire-arms in order, 
| and to load them when they are to be used 
;on the stage. An early recollection is a 
| military drama played at the old Bowery 
Theatre several years ago, in which there 
was a man clad in an ill-fitting and much- 
soiled Continental costume, who spurred a 
| bony and (so to speak) expostulating horse 
up a wooden inclined plane called a “run,” 
| and who, on arriving at the summit, near the 
flies, drew two enormous pistols, and shout- 
ing, ‘And Ginral Isryl Putnam wins the 
| day!” pulled the triggers and produced two 
| ridiculous flashes in the pan, that brought 
| the curtain down amidst roars of laughter. 
| A careful property-man keeps his ramrod 
| attached by a cord to the wall, so that he 
| may not by mistake leave it in a gun-barrel 
| after loading the weapon. Accidents have 


had ordered him to be dragged off to prison! | arisen from a neglect of this precaution, 
You may imagine the consternation of the | and also from the improper or careless load- 
stage-manager, and the anger with which | ing of weapons, as was the case a short time 
he assailed the unhappy governor who had | since in Washington, where a young man 
muddled the piece in this manner. “ Don’t | was shot and killed on the stage of a variety 
blame me,” cried the actor, shaking his | theatre by a too-heavy wadding, which en- 
hands deprecatingly above his head; ‘blame | tered -his head from the gun of a horrified 
the property-man. How could I say, ‘Here, | comrade. Paper wads are very dangerous ; 


receive your pardon!’ when there wasn’t the 
least mite of a pardon any where around? 
It ought to have been there on the table; it 
wasn’t, and I got ott of it the best way I 
could, by saying, ‘Away with him to the dun- 
geon.’ It wasn’t my fault.” 

The missing pardon, a huge sheet of fools- 


among the other accidents possible through 
them is that of their setting fire to the seen- 
| ery; hence in well-regulated theatres a spe- 
cial wadding is used, made of hair, and which 
will not communicate fire to surrounding 
objects. 

The question of stage wardrobe has: be- 
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DRESSING FOR THE BALLET. 


come a pretty grave one in these later years. 
Formerly the strict essentials for a leading 
actress’s wardrobe were comprised in a black 
velvet dress for Lady Macbeth, a white satin 
for Juliet, an impossible red flannel riding- 
habit for Di Vernon, and a white muslin to 
gomadin. But at present this assortment 
of dresses would hardly do for a ballad-sing- 
er in a concert-hall. The leading ladies of 
our fashionable “ society” theatres are more 
gorgeously attired than the leaders of fash- 
ion in society itself. As for the magnificent 
armors, silks, satins, and velvets worn by 
the figurantes in spectacular plays, I doubt 
if the old kings and queens of history were 
quite as resplendent. Of course neither act- 
resses nor ballet-girls can pay for these cos- 
tumes out of their salaries. They are owned 
by the manager, and counted in the expenses 
of mounting the play, just as the scenery 
and properties are. 


The dressing - roo; 
behind the scenes yap 
greatly in different thea. 
tres. The engraving 
shows a ballet -girjy 
dressing-room at the 
opera. On long, rough 
shelves, in a large room, 
are placed looking-glass. 
es, Touge pots, powder 
boxes, India ink, hair. 
pins, combs, brushes, ar. 
tificial flowers, feathers, 
and the various head. 
dresses used in the piece 
to be represented. Shad. 
ed gas lamps illuminat. 
brightly the shabby 
quarters where these 
slaves of the stage 
change their costumes, 
sometimes ten or a doz- 
en times during the 
course of an evening 
Sitting down to rest or 
to dress is an imposzsi- 
bility except at the be- 
ginning of the evening, 
before the silk tights 
are donned; after thes 
badges of ballet-hood are 
put on the wearer must 
stand up till they ar 
doffed again at the close 
of the performance, for 
fear of making wrinkles 
about the knees—a 
thing of horror in an 
esthetic sense. 

The dressing-rooms of 
singers and players, of 
more importance than 
mere figurantes, are 
usually less rough, but 
in the older theatres 

they are far from being what they should be. 
Wallack’s Theatre, for example—unless im- 
provements have been very recently made— 
follows the tradition of English theatres, and 
puts its artists into rooms such as no servant 
would deign to occupy in the house of a 
New York family employing her. Mr. Au- 
gustin Daly, to whom belongs the honor of 
having inaugurated many reforms in the 
secret regions of the stage, made a notable 
one in this respect: the dressing-rooms for 
his company at the old Fifth Avenue Theatre 
(destroyed by fire on New-Year’s Day, 1673 
were nothing less than exquisite little draw- 
ing-rooms, elegantly adorned with satin, 
gilding, and grand mirrors, and actually 
finer than the rooms which many Americaus 
in good circumstances ¢onsider too fine for 
family use, and keep for company days. The 
example set by Mr. Daly has since been fol- 





lowed by the Union Square Theatre, and oth- 
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manner. The frames of the 

flats and set pieces were 

made of two layers of wood 

held. lightly together by 

means of cords passing 

through holes. At the pre- 

arranged moment certain 

parts of the frame were 

jerked down, leaving ex- 

posed the other parts, seem- 

ingly burning—an effect pro- 

iluced by small gas-jets care- 

fully arranged in rows around 

the edges of the frame. Be- 

hind the heaviest set piece 

at the back was a transparent 

curtain, painted with fiercest 

flames, which, being lit up 

from behind, glowed through 

the smoke in a most lurid 

manner. Drummond - lights 

THE FIRE AS SREN BY THE Acnenane, ae and Bengal-fires were turned 

on the stage in profusion, 

ers in New York, and has even spread,I am | producing glaring cross lights. Pots full 
told, to the new theatres of Chicago and | of lycopodium were placed over furnaces, to 
some other large towns. which were attached huge blacksmith’s bel- 
Conflagrations on the stage are easily and | lows, worked by assiduous machinists with 
safely managed. I have seen many pieces | such vigor that the flames were at frequent 
in which terrific fires were simulated—from | intervals projected five or six yards high, 
the Madonna of the Roses in Paris to the Streets | where they caught at nothing. Vast fun- 
of New York in this city—but never knew nor | nels overhead threw out torrents of black 
heard of any accident from this cause. In| smoke mixed with innocent sparks, which 
the first-named piece the fire took place in a| went out as soon as they took wing. Sev- 
grand hall of a ducal palace, of severe but | eral machinists, costumed according to the 
rich architecture, in imitation of ebony. The | epoch represented, personated the fright- 
conflagration breaking out with terrible en- | ened servants running about and trying to 
ergy, smoke poured forth from doors and | escape, only they were actually throwing 
windows, the cornices cracked and fell down, | more of the innocent but fiery-looking sparks 
the ceiling came tumbling upon the stage a about in pre-arranged spots, and thus keep- 
burning mass, and every object the eye beheld | ing things as hot as possible in appearance. 
seemed to be slowly consumed. Through | And finally, helmeted firemen with hose in 


the ruined walls which remained standing | hand stood at the back of the stage, ready 
at the back the spectator 


now saw a second immense 
salon, apparently full of 
flames and smoke. The 
servants of the castle ran 
wildly about, seeking to 
escape; the leading actor, 
carrying his wife in his 
arms, slid down a spiral 
burning staircase while the 
flames burst through the 
balustrades. Those who 
have seen a stage confla- 
gration will probably think 
this statement somewhat 
exaggerated, but it is not. 
At the first representation 
of the piece a large num- 
ber of the audience left the 
theatre in great alarm, be- 
lieving that the place had 
really taken five. AS 
This scene was of course OO 


constructed in a peculiar THE FIRE AS OONDUOCTED BEHIND THE SOENES. 
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to instantly extinguish any spark of real 
fire. 

In the conflagrations represented on the 
New York stage the scene is filled with 
smoke—imitation smoke, that is—by means 


of long narrow traps stretching quite across | 


the stage, through which volumes of steam 
are sent up from below. The effect is quite 
surprising, and is very easily managed. 
Few people have an adequate idea of the 
enormous expenses incurred by managers in 
mounting a grand spectacle for the stage. 
Those who see the gorgeous armors worn by 
great throngs of supernumeraries, to say 
nothing of the rich costumes of leading act- 
ors and actresses, of course comprehend 
that such things cost money ; but the thou- 
sand and one items which attract nobody’s 
attention, but which are essential to the 
success of the piece, cost more in a long 
“run” than the costumes. In the opera of 


| L’ Africaine, as represented at the Grand 0» 
era in Paris, the mere coloring matter for thy 
| negroes, choruses, and ballets costs aboy; 
| $20 a night, and a hundred nights’ ry, 
makes an expenditure of $2000 for this item 
alone. The mounting of a spectacular Piece 
means fortune or ruin for the management 
Charles Kean was ruined financially by hig 
Shakspearean revivals at the Princess’s The. 
|} atre in London. The three managers of the 
| Black Crook earned from its first “run” of 
eighteen months a_ life-long competence, 
| During forty years, Les Pilules du Diable, 
spectacular fairy piece, has been produced 
by fits and starts in Paris by capitalists with 
a theatrical bent, or theatrical people with 
capital, and has made the fortunes of a score 
of managers. How many have been ruined 


by similar enterprises in Paris, in London, 
and in New York, ’twould be a sorry tale to 
tell, and, what’s more, a long one. 





ILKLEY. 


ILKLEY TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


N reading such a novel as Mrs. Gaskell’s 

North and South, a reader who has never 
seen this country may obtain some vague no- 
tion of the turbid torrent of human life which 
rushes and roars along the great manufac- 
turing district in the middle of England. 
Such verses as those of Ebenezer Elliott may, 
like the broken fitful rainbow spanning Ni- 
agara, give him some faint idea of the whirl- 
ing, dtruggling forces beneath. Yet I im- 
agine that such pictures of life and charac- 
ter, and those sad perplexed minors of the 
Corn-law Rhymer which pass not away 
with the special wrong which called them 
forth, can themselves hardly be fully read 
»y eyes which have not looked upon the ele- 
ments out of which they were shaped. To 
travel through the district to which I re- 
fer—a region where the struggle for exist- 
ence rages like a battle—is to feel that there 


are some conditions of the modern world 
whose immensity no pen can portray. Al- 
most imperceptibly the vast population has 
swept from east to west, like a swarm of 
locusts, leaving nothing green behind it. 
Primitive and even cultivated nature has 
steadily disappeared before the steady en- 
croachment of hungry labor and no less hun- 
gry wealth, so that now from Leeds to Liv- 
erpool it is one vast city. Indeed, one may 
journey from the North Sea to the Irish 
Channel by a single street running through 
contiguous villages, and lined with tall chim- 
neys, belching out clouds of black smoke, 
instead of with trees. In any little country 
nook which one may find in the north o 
south of Yorkshire there may be observed a 
scrupulous cleanliness and a disposition to 
wash every house and every pavement which 
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ILKLEY. 


ILKLEY AS IT Is. 


which Iam speaking the housewife has long | the dingy square dwellings ; the cross floats 


ago surrendered to King Coal and his Iron up amidst and beyond the never-ceasing 
ministry, and is meekly resigned to a life | smoke of the chimneys, and shines as a gold- 


amidst soot and dirt. Yet amidst the dust | en star against the dull, heavy sky which 
und foulness one may meet fine blonde faces | perpetually overhangs the scene. One feels 
—or such as would be blonde if they could— | that these toiling men and women have ad- 
and clear eyes, meant to be placid and ten- | journed their happier lives to other worlds. 
der, but sabdued into that expression of pa- | When the English Catholics started on their 
thetic patient energy which has become the | pilgrimage to Paray-le-Monial they bore one 
physiognomical characteristic of the English | banner larger than all the rest, which to my 


laborer, who sees no turning in the long lane | 
of his or her destiny. Passing along this | 
highway lately, I paused a moment to look | 
at aman walking for a wager, with so many 
miles before him to be traversed in a given 
time. He was followed by a crowd of boys, 
attracted by his quaint costume of light | 
blouse and knickerbockers, but he heeded | 
them not; with mouth firmly closed, and 
eyes set upon the next yard before him, he 
walked rapidly on at the pace that would 
win his purse, looking neither to the right 
nor the left. Apart from, his costume, he 
seemed to re-appear in each man I met in the 
same neighborhood. Each was moving on 
with regulated pace, and every feature firm- 
set to his task, looking to his wage—no far- 
ther. 

No farther on earth; but the endless lines | 
of lowly dwellings are broken by the fre | 
quent parish church and the green grave- | 
yard around it, hallowed islets which the | 
tide of work and trade has alone respected. 
The chapels lift their graceful arches above 





eye had a significance beyond what its mak- 
ers and bearers intended. It was contributed 
by Salford, a manufacturing suburb of Man- 
chester, and in order to show where it came 
from, there was pictured on its rich crimson 
silk a number of chimney-tops with their 
black smoke; but this smoke ascending be- 
came luminous and rose-tinted, and on the 
bright-hued clouds the Virgin, saints, and 
cherubs reposed, looking up with homage to 
the Lord of the Sacred Heart. The costly 
banner told one thing to the pilgrims, but to 
some others it must have suggested the fact 
that while these poor men and women are 
toiling amidst iron and soot, and struggling 
with the hard realities of the earth, far above 
the canopy of black smoke they are seeing 
realms of beauty, of sacred forms and ideals, 
which intercede between their pitiless lot 
on earth and the blessed dream-land of 
which their hearts whisper. 

If one turns aside for only a mile or two 
from the great westward road, he will find 
that, if long, itis narrow. Let us cross yon 
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range of hills, and as the tall chimneys of | 
the factory where Sir Titus Salt has twenty 
thousand hands at work disappear out of | 
the horizon, we shall find ourselves descend- | 
ing into a peaceful vale, holding embowered | 
mansions, and one of the prettiest of towns 
sitting beside a crystal stream. This town | 
is Iikley, and the stream is the Wharfe. On 
the other side of the low range we have | 
crossed the river Aire—so called from its 
brightness, some say, as the river Auras of 
Greece was from its shining like gold: now 
it is a river of ink, the sewer of a score of 
blackened towns. The Wharfe wanders 
amidst its meadows, and reflects the patri- 
archal trees beside it like a pure mirror, 
We have not only come from noise to quiet- 
ness, and from foulness to purity, but at a 
single step have escaped the hard Gorgon 
gaze of the remorseless Present, and come 
face to face with the romance of the most 
distant ages. Standing beside two pecul- 
iar rocks on the brow of the hill, called the 
“Cow and Calf”—natural formations—we 
find around them an atmosphere of tradition 
that in the earliest ages they were, like ev- 
ery thing else that was peculiar in nature, 
held sacred. 

But how, one may ask, can any one know 
whether these old rocks were held sacred ? | 
Who knows any thing about them? The | 
casual visitor will see before him only two 
large rocks, separated from their cliff, marked | 
all over with Scripture texts, oddly mingled 
with the voluminous records which transmit 
to posterity the dates upon which the Johns | 
and Sarahs, the Williams and Janes, sat | 
there in affectionate proximity these many | 
years in their outings from Bradford or | 
Leeds. But there is a difference, as Miss | 
Edgeworth reminds us in her story, between | 
eyes and eyes. The geologist looking upon 
the “Cow and Calf” reads a deeper record | 
than John and Sarah have left, and traces on | 
them the history of the convulsion which tore | 
them from the Millstone Grit. He will look | 





THE OOW AND CALF ROCKS. 


upon the innocent- -seeming y wells at the foot 
of the cliff, and hear in their gentle bab} ling 
| the narration of how they trickled on unse¢; 


| through the ages until they undermined ti, 


cliff and brought down the avalanche. By; 
after the geologist comes the archeologist 
with an eye for inscriptions still more og. 
cult. He finds an indentation on the “Cow: 
which the country folk will tell him has bee; 
called, from time immemorial, “Giant Run. 
bald’s Footstep.” They will inform him of 
the legend that the giant, in stepping one 
day from St. Alme’s Cliff, far away, to this 
cliff, missed the exact height at which hy 
aimed, and brought his foot on this edge 
which broke off under his weight, and re. 
tained the impression of his foot ever after 
The archeologist bethinks him that he has 
heard something of this kind before ; knows 
well that from the sacred summit in Ceylon 
where the visible foot-print of Buddha is stil! 
adored, there are holy foot-prints of gods and 
saints all around the world, of which these 
Yorkshire peasants never heard. He knows 
that when the old pagan pantheon of these 
islands crumbled under the touch of an im. 
ported religion, their outlawed gods were 
transformed, in the popular imagination, ti 
“ giants,” “ogres,” “demons,” and their once 
sacred rites to witchcraft. Ascending to the 
great height of “ Rumbald’s Moor,” he will 


| see in the distance Baildon—that is, the hil] 


of Baal, the fire-god, every where traceable 


| in the world by Baal stones and Baal fires 
| Then our archeologist journeys away to St 


Alme’s Cliff, from which Rumbald was said 
to have stepped, and finds that it used to be 
a famous place for witches—pointing to a 
previous sanctity which the Church seques- 
trated from the pagans and gave St. Alme as 
a mantle. And thus spelling out letter by 
| letter from that popular lore which lasts 
longer than any writing in stone or iron, 
| the archeologist feels his way to the met- 
| amorphic rocks of mythology. Mr. Phene 
looks where the merry group of a Leeds pie- 
nic has spread its 
luncheon, and one 
by one they dis- 
solve into — the 
crowd of worship- 
ers surrounding 
the human victin 
groaning to appease 
the Sacred Cow, the 
symbol of Abun- 
dance—Heaven ot 
Clouds—when her 
milk of fructifying 
rain is withheld. 
How wonderful is 
the continuity of 
the human imag: 
ination! Because 
the dark cloud sent 


rain like milk, it 
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ILKLEY. 





was called, in old Vedic hymns, a cow. 
pecause the night distilled dew, it too 
was a cow. From the ancient hymns 
came the proverb, still used in Italy, 
Germany, Scandinavia, “ Even the black 
ow's milk is white.” Then a poet saw 
the black cow giving birth to a calf— 
the moon. Then the earth, sending up 
fountains from her mighty udders, was 
,cow. Thousands of years ago the 
Hindoo maiden, as she filled her jar at 
the fountain, sang her hymn to the 
“variegated cow ;” and here to-day the 
fountains which have made Ilkley the 
most famous watering-place in the 
West Riding, and made it a wealthy 
town, all spring up under the hill 
crowned by the “ Cow and Calf!” 

On seeing the picture—a copy of 
which I am able to lay before the read- 
er—of what Ilkley was before its pure 
and cool waters began to attract atten- 
tion (only a little over twenty years 
ago), and contrasting that picture with 
the magnificent hydropathic establish- 
ments, hotels, villas, and shops which 
now make it one of the most brilliant 
towns in England, I remembered the 
Russian cow story which Angelo de 
Gubernatis has traced to the Vedic 
myth to which I have referred. This 


Sclavic fable relates that a certain hard-| wealth into Mary’s lap. 
hearted mother had three daughters, who 


had severally one, two, and three eyes. She 
also had a step-daughter, who was made to 
do all the work, while her lazy half-sisters 
enjoyed themselves. The step-daughter, be- 
ing assigned some task in the field beyond 
the power of any mortal, is looked upon with 
compassion by a certain cow, which aids her 
30 that her task, though increased from day 
to day, is always accomplished, the girl re- 
turning home at an early hour, fresh and 
rosy a8 in the morning. The step-mother 
sends out her one-eyed daughter to watch 
and see how this is done. The good Mary, 
instructed by the cow, says, ‘“ Eye, sleep !” 
and her half-sister falls asleep and can not 
see the cow’s kindness. Next the two-eyed 
sister is sent to watch, but both her eyes 
are similarly put to sleep, and the mystery 
is undiscovered. But when the third sister 
is sent out, Mary forgets her third eye, fails 
to put that to sleep with the other two, and 
so the cow is detected, and ordered to be 
killed. Mary, full of grief, hastens to inform 
the cow; but the animal is calm, and tells 
her only not to eat any of its flesh, and to 
gather together its bones, plant them in the 
garden, and water them. She does so, and 
from the buried bones of the cow grows up 
a marvelous tree laden with gold and silver 
fruits. The mother and wicked sisters try 
to gather this fruit, but the tree bristles with 
thorns like lancets, which prick them dread- 


fully, while the branches drop down their 


BEN RHYDDING. 


Mary weds the 
prince, and the wonderful tree is alive with 
| beautiful birds, “ which sing songs for kings 
jand peasants alike.” I think Ilkley may 
| well cherish the “Cow” as part of that “ clear 
| grit” formation which filters its pure waters, 
| and so has in a certain way raised up the 
| tree that sheds gold and silver in its lap, 
jand it might adopt the Russian legend as 
|its own. It was in the early days of the hy- 
| dropathic “movement,” about 1844, that a 
|small establishment was opened here. It 
| did not get on very well, however, until a 
|shrewd Scotch physician came. He was 
poor, and he began as a mere medical ad- 
viser, but gradually he got the whole thing 
into his hands, and a large estate, which has 
increased several hundred per cent. in value. 
The original establishment, now known as 
“Ben Rhydding,” has grown to a magnifi- 
cent castle, surrounded by a splendid park, 
and it is nearly always filled with guests. 
Other hydropathic establishments also have 
grown up to greatness, and institutions of 
corresponding importance, the college being 
especially noticeable. The waters have no 
medicinal quality whatever, but they are 
pure and sweet and plenteous, and, above all, 
they flow into one of the most beautiful vales 
in the world. Professor Phillips, of Oxford, 
once summed up the attractions of Ilkley’ 
with more than geological enthusiasm. 
“Few places of general resort,” he says, “ so 
well deserve their reputation as Ilkley. The 
springs are pure and abundant; the air is 
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free and bracing; the river utters cheerful | 
sounds as it wanders through green mead- | 
ows, or rushes between lofty banks, shaded 

with woods and crowned by mighty rocks. 

High open moorlands, easily accessible to 

even feeble pedestrians, pleasant home 

walks, an admirably regulated household, 

make Ben Rhydding a delicious abode. And 

for excursions, Wharfedale, Airedale, and 

Nidderdale, with Bolton Abbey, Skipton 

Castle, Malham Cove, Brimham Crags, and 

Fountains Abbey, offer irresistible attrac- 

tions. Artist, antiquary, sportsman, natu- | 
ralist, and invalids, may join heartily in the | 
old spirit of gratitude which dedicated an 
altar to the life-giving waters of Ilkley.” 


RUNIO OROSSES. 


| so-called; for the people insist upon ¢ 


The allusion of Professor Phillips js a 
to the rude primitive altar of the Hangin 
Cliff which the British natives consecrated, 
but to the goddess Verbeia, to whom the 
Romans consecrated these wells, and the riy. 
er Wharfe also, and whose altar has been 
discovered, admired, and finally hidden awa, 
under mortar in the parish church Wal] 
where, should the professor or other pagan. 
ish people ever seek to gather around jt 
they will have to put up with so much Rp. 
man religion as survives in forms more yp. 
cent if less picturesque. 

Perhaps the most interesting treasures of 
Iikley are its three ancient “ Runic crosses, 
all- 

ing such 
ments “ crosses,’ 
though they have 
no smallest charae. 
teristic of a cross, 
The custom has its 
value, for it attests 
that the stones were 
esteemed “ holy” in 
primitive days. The 
sarly missionaries 
generally _rebap- 
tized things held 
sacred by the bar- 
barians into the sa- 
cred names, com- 
mon or 
which they now 
bear. And so far 
as these “Runi 
crosses” are con- 
cerned, the practice 
would seem to have 
been continued to a 
late day; for I am 
told that some rev- 
erend = gentleman 
collected them from 
various parts of the 
church-yard, set the 
three in a row in 
front of the church, 
where they now 
are, and maintained 
that they symbolize 
the persons of the 
Trinity. The fig- 
ures on these monu- 
ments, other than 
the Runic writing, 
consist of birds, 
hares, and various 
nondescript forms, 
intertwined with 
coils of what may 
be either serpents, 
or scrolls, or an- 
cient letters, but 
all in careful and 
sometimes beautiful 
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ILKLEY. 


work. There are 

several dragons, and 

they are of a very 

peculiar kind, being 

two-footed. It is 

rare tO see repre- 

entations of drag- 

ms with two feet 

only, such being 

found occasional- 

y in Belgian and 

Norse relics, but 

never, so far as I 

have heard, in Lat- 

in countries. More- 

over, one of these 

Ilkley dragons cer- 

tainly (the others 

are problematical) = — 

has equine traits ILKLEY COLLEGE. 

ibout its head, and 

it also holds out something in one of its | severally built up the great Latin nations on 
feet, as in a hand; its tail curves into the | one path of migration, and the German and 
onvolutions of a Runic sentence. There | Scandinavian empires on the other, and at 
are two human faces, with forms as far as | last met here at little Ilkley to see which 
the waist. They are in rich robes, and the | could exterminate the other. Both have 
heads are encircled each with a wide uni- | passed away before the race that embodies 
form nimbus, quite different from any known | the best that was in both—the race that 
in Christian iconography, and rather resem- | can now spell out on the old stones they 
bling the Egyptian style. The faces are | carved that they were really blood-brothers, 
meant to be handsome, but are rather moon- | had they only known it, and children of the 
like for post-historic taste. One of these same faith which from of old never forgot 
human forms is at the top of the highest |the religion which was inscribed on the 
obelisk ; at the base of the same is a dragon; | cradle-side of their infancy in the East— 
between the two is a sculpture which, as | the eternal combat between Good and Evil, 
well as I could make it out, represents a | Man and the Serpent. 

man contending with a dragon. I have lit-| Here is this old church of All-Saints at 
tle doubt that the stone was originally raised | kley, not more interesting than one or two 
in honor of some saint or hero who had ex- | hundred others in England; and he who 
terminated a dragon. At any rate, here is | should thoroughly master all that is in and 
the noble human head, with its nimbus at | around it would have read the history of 
the top and the dragon at the base. These | the human race. From the moment he 
are plain, and they show very plainly that | passes from the Runic inscriptions to enter 
there had drifted into these islands, at a | the Norman doorway he will meet with an- 
much earlier period than has been supposed, |cient Roman sculpture, and stand amidst 
the elements (if not, as my theory of the | walls probably built with the stones of the 
third sculpture would show, the actual form) | ancient fortress built after the Roman con- 
of that wide-spread fable—the hero contend- | quest, and named Olicana. Here is the effigy 
ing with the dragon. Beginning with In- | of Sir Adam de Middleton in chain-mail, his 
dra’s contest with Vritra in ancient Sanscrit | head supported by an angel, his feet by a 
mythology, that fable passed on to become | dog; he died in 1315, and above him on the 
Apollo and the Python in one country, Sieg- | wall is the tablet that tells us that the Mid- 
fried and Fafnir in another, St. Patrick and | dletons are still living and dying at Ilkley. 
the snakes in Ireland, to stamp on every |In an old oaken pew, raised above the rest 
English sovereign the legend of St. George | to hold the family of the lord of the manor, 
and the dragon. Curiously enough, there | I read there where it was once cut by a lit- 
was found in the old church steeple a bass- | tle bored aristocrat, “ Richard Lodge, Anno 


relief of Hercules strangling the serpents. 
A thousand years may have elapsed between 
the periods at which the myth of the Greek 
god was set up near the obelisk with its 
British hero and dragon. Five or six thou- 
sand years must have intervened since they 
who conveyed across the ages their respect- 
ive version of the same sacred myth parted 
on the banks of the Ganges. They have 


Do. 1665.” On the pew so marked by a lad’s 
knife is a plate showing that the spirit 
which in those days could not bear to think 
of a rich man’s not being at least a few feet 
nearer heaven than common worshipers still 
prevails. It is signed by the present vicar 
and wardens, and runs thus, “We hereby 
assign this pew, being the extreme west end 
lof the north aisle, to B. B. Popplewell, in 
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right of his residence at Beacon Hill.” Down 
on the floor, hid away by matting, are brass 
plates that mark the resting-place of the an- 
cestors of Bishop Heber. The sweet singer 
himself was born in Cheshire (1783), but 
here rest his ancestors, the earliest being 
“ Captain John Heber, son of Reginald He- 
ber,” who was laid here in 1649, with Paul’s 
words over him, “I have fought a good 
fight,” which, indeed, could not be said of 
most captains in his time. That which was 
the castle of the Hebers, and afterward of 
the Middletons, is now a series of sties for 
some poor families—the only abode of 
wretchedness I saw in Ilkley. 

It is too much to expect that clerical gen- 
tlemen who, finding Runic monuments scat- 
tered about their church-yards, convert them 
first into gate-posts and then inte symbols 
of Godhead, will ever be able to do the one 
good turn they could do by such things— 
preserve them. On two of the Runic stones 
there are still traces of the lead with which 
hinges had been fastened to them before the 
three were set up in a row, about forty years 
ago, to be called the Trinity, despite the 
Arianism implied in their differing heights 
—the lowest being five, the highest nine 
feet. It is the most common and constant 
defense of the Established Church heard in 
cultivated and scientific circles that it places 
a university scholar in every neighborhood, 
who will in some sort represent refinement 
and learning. It is fortunate for a good 
many of the clergy that the sentiment is 
much more generally admitted than tested. 
From amidst classic walls the clergy of Ik- 
ley parish have come to abandon these inval- 
uable relics to decay. From studying Latin 
they have come to leave two of the most in- 





literated by the weather, and to bury aya, 
two monuments of the same age beneath 
their “restorations.” In Camden’s time a 


stone was dug up with the following jy. 
scription : 
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HOLLING HALL—ORIGINAL SEAT OF THE HEBERS. 





















































of any 
| The stone is preserved ; the inscription has est exe! 
|entirely perished, simply through negi, that W 
igence. Fortunately Camden has preserved nothin; 
|it. Olicana is mentioned by Ptolemy (4p, JB thing } 
138) as a Ronan station, and the above in. FP procer 
scription attests that the fortress was yp. (BH ures f1 
paired by Virius Lupus in the days of Seve. J transf' 
rus, who died at York, a.p. 211. Camdey J monut 
gives another inscription found in or on the JB cue ti 
church, which has also perished. Another J John 
most valuable stone, with an inscription ited t 
showing that it was an altar set up by Clo make 
dius Frontinus, prefect of the first cohort of tain 1 
the Lingones, to Verbeia, the goddess or all ap 
nymph of the river Wharfe, I have already Rani 
spoken of as literally walled up in the like + 
church, never more to be seen till Gabriel’s Euro 
trump kindly blows the said wall down say t 
Possibly the rector thought that some day only 
there might be a revival of paganism, and the * 
Verbeia again claim her worshipers. The old ¢ 
reader will see, by the only one of these Ik- dimi 
ley remains of which I have been able to ob tend 
tain a copy, how very elaborate was the work er il 
of this kind done by those who dwelt here in sum 
ancient times. It is, in all probability, a rep! 
family tablet, but there is still sufficient dis and 
tinctness about the faces for them to bea evo 
across the ages a gentle appeal to human of 
sympathy. It was found buried in the 80 
ground, in one of the streets of the town, in 
the year 1867. It is five feet me 
eight inches in length, three Fa 
feet four inches in breadth, bo 
and about nine inches in Fe 
thickness. I have already Ww! 
referred to the Roman bass- On 
relief found in the church il 
steeple, representing Hercu- a 
les strangling the serpents. W 
This remarkable sculpture V 
the Oxonian scholar who h 
ministers at Ilkley has had t 





also built into the interior 
wall, lower down than the 
floor; but he has consider- 
ately left a small hole in the 
floor, so that, by lying down 
flat and holding a lighted 
wax match down there, I was 
able to trace it. However, 
he has had the grace to have 
a copy of it made in plaster 
and set in a corner of the 
church. This, then, is the 
way in which the monu- 
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res of culture throughout the land. 
) John Lubbock has been endeavoring for 
> vears to get through Parliament a bill for 
: the prevention of crueity to ancient monu- 
F nents, but so hard is it to touch a pebble 
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ments which represent the only library of 
the archexologist—the only record of prehis- 
toric ages—are being treated by the gentle- 
men Whom England distributes to be cen- 
Sir 


of any man’s property for any public inter- 


F est except a railway that there is a chance 
' that when the bill is passed there will be 
» nothing left to protect. 
| thing if those Americans who have recently 


It would be a fine 


procured such valuable antiquarian treas- 
ures from the far East would undertake to 


: transfer to the New World some of these 


monuments of their own ancestors, and res- 
cue them from perishing in the hands of 
John Bull (the elder brother who has inher- 
ited them); and if my countrymen should 
make such an effort, they will probably ob- 
tain these old stones for very little. From 
all appearances, Ilkley doesn’t value its three 
Runic stones at three sixpences, though the 
like of them can not be found elsewhere in 
Europe. At any rate, one may confidently 
say that if these country parsons of England 
only knew how to interpret for their people 
the “sermons in stones” all around them, the 
old device of hero and dragon would not be, 
diminished into the figures of a priest con- 
tending against Disestablishment, but rath- 
er in a liberal scholar rescuing from the con- 
suming breath of decay monuments which 
represent the early biography of ourselves, 
and the vestiges of a moral and intellectual 
evolution compared with which the fossils 
of the strata beneath our feet are mere 
scorie. 

It was with a thrill of delight that I re- 
membered that I was in the land of the 
Fairfaxes. Well do I remember how as a 
boy I listened to the story of the great Lord 
Fairfax, then in the county of Virginia 
which bore his name, and was touched all 
over with the history of the noble old fam- 
ily; and with what awe I once looked upon 


a lovely lily-like lady, of whom some one | 


whispered, ‘She is the last descendant in 
Virginia of the old Fairfaxes.” Far behind 
her in the past was that lady—the wife of 
the great Lord Fairfax—who lived here- 
about before the Pilgrims landed at Plym- 
outh, and on whose tomb in Otley Church 


may be read the epitaph which might have | 


graced the sweetest Puritan of them all: 


“Here Lea’s frytfviness, here Rachel’s bewty, 
Here lyeth Rebecca's faith, here Sarah’s duty.” 


The life of Sir Thomas Fairfax has been 
written lately by Clements Markham, and 
00 one can read it without knowing that he 
was a really great man; but I think that 
one gets of such a man an equally valuable 


“version,” so to speak, in the popular tra- | 


Vou. XLVIIL.—No. 287.—43 


|rison until that event was over. 


ANOLENT OARVED STONE, 


ditions which linger in the neighborhood 
where he resided. They are mythical, no 
doubt, but always characteristic. Here, aft- 
er two hundred and fifty years, the school- 
boy you meet will tell you that Sir Thomas 
had such long arms that when he stood 
straight up the palm of his hand rested on 
the cap of his knee, that he was therefore 
the best swordsman ever heard of, and so 
brave and strong that once when he was in 
a fray in a narrow lane, attacked by four 
men, he let daylight through three of them, 
and the other fled. He was merciful as he 
was fearless; and while as a firm Puritan 
he must needs consent to the death of 


| Charles IL., it was thought unsafe to let the 


soldier be present at the execution, and he 
was kept engaged in prayer by Major Har- 
How far 


blood will tell! Only a few years back we 


| all read of the noble death of a young Fair- 


fax in the far West, who, after he was 
stabbed to the death, stood for a moment 
over the murderer crouching at his feet, and 
said, “I can kill you as you have killed me; 
| but you have a wife and family, and I spare 
|you for their sakes.” This young man 
| might have been at the time of that tragedy 
| sitting in the House of Lords, as I believe 


| might a certain physician residing at Wood- 
| burn, near Baltimore; but the Americans; 
| who for a long time have been the only rep- 
| resentatives of the family, seem to have re- 
garded it as more important to have no- 
bility in them than to be in the nobility. 
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But I can not linger over a story which,! were the phenomena which characterized 
as recently told, all may read, for I wish to | “ witchcraft,” and the state of mind pia rhe 1 
make an episode here of a story which few | among scholars which supplied the atmog oner 
can read—namely, the “ manifestations” al- | pheric conditions amidst which they swell, se 
leged to have taken place in the family of | to such portentous and tragical dimensioys Witeh 
Edward Fairfax. This Edward was the il- | No work that I have ever read casts so myc} ching 
legitimate son of the old Lord Fairfax, but | light upon witchcraft as this old docume,; with | 
it was in days when noblesse oblige had a| which is entitled “ 4 Discourse of Witch. + unl 
meaning for even wild young lords; and no| craft. As it was acted in the Family of \y, 
youth was reared with more tender care, or | Edward Fairfax, of Fuystone, iv the Cou; name 
through life more respected by his elder | of York, in the Year 1621. Sibi parat mg abiel 
brother (Lord Thomas Fairfax) and the fam- | lum, qui alteri parat.” havio 
ily, than this natural son. His education Having assured the reader that he is jp and I 
seems to have been more complete than that | religion “neither a fantastic Puritan nor q some 
of any other who bore the name, its liter- | superstitious Papist,”’ but a faithful Chris. 
ary side being represented only by this man, | tian of the English Church, he gives an ae. 
who stands in the biographies as “an En- | count of the persons involved. “ Of the pa- 
vlish poet who translated Tasso’s Godfrey | tients two are my daughters, of whom this 
of Bouillon into English verses’? He also | was the estate when the Witches began with 
translated the Jerusalem Delivered. There is|them. The elder, Helen Fairfax, a maid of 
a poem by him (“Eclogue”) in The Muses’ Li- | twenty-one years, of person healthful, of 
brary. His works every where evince great | complexion sanguine, free from melancholy, 
learning; and it is this fact which gives es- | of capacity not apprehensive of much, but 
pecial importance to the events which he| rather hard to learn things fit, slow of 
himself described in an old work which is} speech, patient of reproof, of behaviour 
still preserved in York, and which contains | without offence, educated only in my own 
portraits of the persons whom he charged | house, and therefore not knowing much. 
with exercising their witchcraft in his family. | Elizabeth, my younger daughter, an infant Jatel 
Lord Houghton communicated this singular | of scarce seven years, of a pleasant aspect, plan 
production to the Philobiblon Society some | quick wit, active spirit, able to receive any will 
years ago; but as that society does not pub- , instruction, and willing to undergo pains.— 
lish its papers, I will venture to transcribe | Besides these daughters of mine, one Maud 
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1 doci 
from it at some length—enough, at least, to | Jeffray, daughter to John Jeffray, yeoman, 


Fan 
lay before the curious in such matters all | aged about twelve years, hath suffered much colo 
that will be necessary to realize just what | from the same hands; but I knew her not of it 
so well as to speak er, 7 
of that child with Gra 
assurance, for this not 
lamentable — occa- pov 
sion did acquaint bor 
us only; neither do. 
further knew I her the 
parents but by ow: 
sight: and these wo 
be the persons af- doz 
flicted. wil 
“The women not 
questioned *pon is 
this are in number of 
six, of whom five dai 
fall in my knowl- sec 
edge, therefore | mit 
can give thee some in 
characters of them; th 
and the Spirits also ‘ gf 
I will describe, as ha 
the children dem- wl 
onstrated their tw 
shapes.—The _ first 
is called Margaret 
Waite, a widow, th 
that some years ago ta 
came to dwell in 
these parts with 
- an husband, who 
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n evil report for witchcraft and theft. | help, as they report: so little is the truth 
rhe man died by the hand of the execu-| of the Christian religion known in this wild 
joner for stealing, and his relict has in- place and rude people, upon w hose ignorance 
reased the report she brought with her for |God have mercy.” He also relates that the 
Witchery. Her familiar Spirit is a deformed | utmost efforts were made by wizards and 
thing with many feet, black of color, rough | papist priests to induce him to employ their 
with hair, the bigness of a cat, the name of | aid in getting rid of the demons and witches, 
‘+ ynknown.—The next is her daughter, a! but he steadily refused. He argues with 
oung woman agreeing with her mother in | learning, on Aristotelian principles, against 
name and conditions (as is thought), to those who attributed his daughters troubles 
which she added impudency and lewd be- | to disease, and with greater force against the 
haviour, for she is young and not deformed ; | theoretical deniers of the existence of such 
and her house is holden for a receptacle for | a thing as witchcraft. In his argument he 
some of the worst sort, practicing night | shows a critical acquaintance with Greek 
picoies and small larcenies. Her Spirit is a land Roman history, and a complete mas- 
white cat, spotted with black, and named | tery of the classical languages, and also He- 
Inges.—The third is Jennit Dibble, a very | brew. 
old widow, reputed a Witch for many years; So far the preface. The history opens 
and a constant report affirmeth that her | with the statement that upon the late aft- 
mother, two aunts, two sisters, her husband, | ernoon of Sunday, October 28, 1621, the eld- 
and some of her children have all been long jest daughter, Helen Fairfax, was found in 
esteemed Witches, so that it seemeth hered-|the parlor, by her brother, “in a deadly 
itary to her family. Her Spirit is in the| trance.” After a great deal of alarm lest 
shape of a great black cat, called Gibbe,|she should be dead, she began to speak, 
. | : : 
which hath attended her now above forty | her words showing that she was by imag- 
years.—These are made up a mess by Mar- | ination “in the church at Leeds, hearing a 
garet Thorpe, daughter to Jennit Dibble, | sermon by Mr. Cook, the preacher. Next 
lately a widow, for which she beareth some | day she was well, but from that time had 
blame. This woman, if you read the sequel, | many similar trances, which they attributed 
will perhaps seem unto you, not without | to a certain female disease whose symptoms 
great reason, to be an obedient child and | were coincident with the trance. But on 
docible scholar of so skilful a parent. Her | November 3, as she lay upon a pallet at 
Familiar is in the shape of a bird, yellow of | break of day (both parents being present, 
color, about the bigness of a crow; the name | watching, as it would seem), she cried, “Oh, 
ofit is Tewhit.—The fifth is Elizabeth Fletch- | I am poisoned!” Her mother asked, “With 
er, wife to Thomas Fletcher, daughter to one | what?” She answered, “A white cat hath 
Grace Foster, dead not long since; a woman | been long upon me, and drawn my breath, 
notoriously famed for a Witch, who had so|and hath left in my mouth and throat so 
powerful a hand over the wealthiest neigh- | filthy a smell that it doth poison me.” They 
bors about her that none of them refused to | vainly endeavored to persuade her it was 
, . . | . ~ . 
do any thing she required ; yea, unbesought, alla dr am ; “ and we did observe, after this 
they provided her of fire, and meat from their | blowing in her mouth by the Cat, in many 
own tables, and did what else they thought | of her trances she voided much blood at her 
would please her, ne illis noceat.—The half | mouth.” 
dozen is made up by Elizabeth Disconson,| Then follows the following remarkable 
wife of William Disconson, of whom I can | narrations, which, I think, shed as much 
not say much of certain knowledge; neither | light upon the origin of the witchcraft 
is her Spirit known unto us. The reports | superstition as any thing I have ever read : 
of her from my neighbour Jeffray and his |“ Jtem. Upon Wednesday, the 14th of No- 
daughter you shalt find spersed in the sub- | vember, she [Helen] saw a black dog by her 
sequent discourse.—There is a seventh, who | bedside, and after a little sleep she had an 
much afflicteth the children, very frequent | apparition of one like a young gentleman, 
in apparitions and talkings unto them; but | very brave, his apparel all laid with gold- 
they know her not, and therefore call her the | lace, a hat with a golden band, and a ruff in 
‘strange woman.’ This individuum vagum fashion. He did salute her with the same 
hath a Spirit in likeness of a white cat, | compliment as she said Sir Fernandino Fair- 
which she ecalleth Fillie. She hath kept it | fax useth when he cometh to the house and 
twenty years.” ;saluteth her mother. The young man told 
The writer then proceeds to state that | her that he came to be a suitor unto her, 
many persons in his neighborhood, having |if she were minded to marry, and could 
their cattle troubled by witchcraft, had be- | like of him. She answered that she did not 
taken them to wizards, “who teach them |like of him, and asked him what he was. 
such fopperies as to burn young calves alive, | H+ said he was a prince, and would make 
and the like, whereof I know that experi- | her Queen of England and of all the world 
ments have been made by the best sort of | if she would go with him. She refused, and 
my neighbours, and thereby they have found | said, ‘In the name of God, what art thou?’ 
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He presently did forbid her to name God; | 
to which she replied, ‘Thou art no man if 
thou canst not abide the name of God; but 
if thou be a man, come near, let me feel of 
thee ;’ which he would not do, but said, ‘It 
is no matter for feeling.’ She proceeded, ‘If 
thou wert a man thou wouldst not deny to 
be felt; but thou art the devil, and art but 
a shadow.’ Then he went away, and did | 
return with a fair woman in his company, 
richly attired, who be said was his wife, and 
fairer by much than she was; ‘for she,’ he 
said, ‘was but thus and so in respect of her; 
yet if she would go with him, he would 
leave the other and take her.” But she re- 
fused to go with him; then he departed, 
and left his wife for a short time, but re- | 
turned and fetched her presently. A little 
after he appeared again, but not so brave as 
before, and offered her a knife, moving her 
therewith to kill herself. She told him she | 
would not. Then he offered her a rope, | 
which she also refused. Then he advised | 
her to take a pin out of her clothes and to 
put it in hermouth. She answered, ‘I have | 
no pins in my clothes, they are all sewed;’ | 
he said, ‘Yes, she had a great pin in her 
petticoat, which would serve her turn.’ She 
denied that she had any such, but after- 
ward she showed us the said pin, when she 
recovered her perfect senses. Further, he | 
persnaded her to go to the beck to fetch 
water. She said, ‘No; my father and mother | 


will not let me fetch in water: shall I go to 
the beck for thee to put me into it? or will | 
I kill myself to go with thee, thinkest thou? 
If my father or my brother William come, | 


thou darest not tarry.’ He said, ‘Thy father | 
is nought, and thy brother is nought; I am 

not afraid of any man.’ She replied, ‘I will 

send for Mr. Cook.’ He said, ‘Cook is a ly- 

ing villain.’ At those words Mr. Cook, to) 
her seeming, came in at the parlour door in | 
his gown, which he put back (as she after- | 
ward reported), and she saw his little breech- 
es under it. She began to say, ‘You are | 
welcome, Mr. Cook ;’ and so she told Mr. | 
Cook all that had passed before. Then Mr. 

Cook took a parchment book from under his | 
arm and began to read prayers, and bid her | 
not be afraid, but put her trust in God. At| 
that instant my son took the Bible, and read | 
in the Psalms, and she said, ‘Hark! Mr. | 
Cook readeth,’ at which instant the Tempter | 
went away and left her.” 

On November 15 the devil came again, and 
being fairly detected in his handsome shape, 
was metamorphosed into a beast with many 
horns; then into a calf. ‘“ Presently he was | 
like a very little dog, and desired her to open | 
her mouth, and let him come into her body, 
and then he would rule all the world.” Last- | 
ly, “he filled the room with fire.” The ‘ol- | 
lowing sheds some light upon the manner | 
in which these things were portrayed. The | 
writer says: “She came to herself, and her | 


| for trial. 
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memory was perfect, and confirmed all s} 
had spoken in that trance, and the words oj 
the Spirit also, which by her answers y, 
had collected and set down, though yw, 
heard not his words at all, yet her relatio, 
of the devil’s words and actions approved 
them to be as we had conceived and x 
down.” 

Nearly all the visions were seen by this 
eldest daughter, Helen; and it was only afte, 
the family had been for a long time unde; 
great excitement that the little girl, Eliza. 
beth, seven years old, began to see marvels. 
her most important narrative being that she 
saw a bird change into Sharpe’s wife. By; 
this seems to have been sufficient to cans 
Mr. Fairfax to include that woman in his 
accusation, upon which they were all brought 
The Fairfax family had such ip- 
fluence in the neighborhood that it bade fai; 
to go hard with the six poor creatures, who 
were put on trial for their lives; and it js 
not unlikely that they would have suffered 


had it not been for the vicar of Fewston, 9 


Mr. Smithson, who was an adroit and eau- 
tious unbeliever in the witchcraft. One has 
to read a great deal between the lines of th 
Fairfax narrative, but there would appeai 
to have been two preachers interested in 
the affair—one Mr. Cook, of Leeds, probably 
a Dissenter (he is called “ preacher”), who 


| encouraged the visions, and is always spoken 


of with hatred by the devil of Helen’s vis- 
ions; the other, Mr. Smithson, whom she im- 
pales in her Inferno, as Michael Angelo did 
the cardinal. The devil having spoken 
kindly of the vicar, Helen breaks out with 

“He is not worthy to be a vicar who will 
bear with witches.” At the trial the chief 


| plea in favor of the witches was that the 
| daughters of Mr. Fairfax appeared in court, 


and obviously had not been bewitched to a 
dangerous extent. Again, the young girl 
Maud Jeffray was taken out and examined 
privately by the judges, after which they 
returned into court and said that she had 
confessed to being guilty of feigning and 
imposture. This Edward Fairfax never be- 
lieved, and indeed it is quite probable that 
it was a ruse of the magistrates and the 
vicar, for they took care not to bring the 
girl again into the court-room, and she re- 
pudiated the confession to the day of her 
death. Mr. Fairfax expressed himself as not 


| grieved that the witches should have es- 


caped death, but he was extremely humili- 
ated at the result of the trial, as affixing 
upon him a repute for credulity. 

There was an incident connected with 
this affair which presents one of the curiosi- 
ties of witchcraft. One of the alleged witch- 
es was declared to have in her possession a 
certain penny of peculiar marks, which she 
kept as a preventive against being herself 
bewitched. On one occasion, in bargaining 
with Mrs, Fairfax, she paid away this penny 
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+o that lady, and afterward tried hard to get 
pack. Mrs. F. refused to give it up, and 
t was decided to hold it in the fire until it 
melted ; yet, after this was done, the penny 
was declared to have been again found in 
the witch’s possession. Now there is a fash- 
‘on in various parts of London and of En- 
land for a servant always to give a Cath- 
lie priest a penny when he enters the front- 
door, and I have heard of servant-maids 
eaving the priest standing until they had 
rushed to find or borrow a penny. I havea 
strong notion that this custom is connected 
with that old penny-preventive of the witch- 
craft era. 

It is a pity that the men of science who 
are just now treating the so-called “ spirit 
manifestations” so superciliously and neg- 
ectfully can not see reflected in the interest 
of the phenomena of witchcraft for us of this 
generation how important for those who 
come after us it will be to have careful and 
weurate information concerning our con- 
temporary demonology. Even if the mani- 
festations around us have no intrinsic value, 
their psychological value is great. In these 


events which took place in the house of Ed- 
ward Fairfax, gentleman, there are features 
of great scientifie interest. In the first 
place, they occurred at a period of universal 
and intense religious agitation (1621), when 
the popular commotion had been sufficient 
to exile the Plymouth Pilgrims. 


And in no 
home was there more of this kind of excite- 
ment than in that of the Fairfaxes, whose 
most distinguished representative was fight- 
ing for the cause of Parliament. In the 
next place, there are two little items writ- 
ten in the parish register of Fewston which 
are very suggestive. They are as follows: 
“1621. Anne, daughter of Edward Fairfax, 
Esq., baptized the 12th June.” “1621. Ed- 
ward Fairfax, Esq., a child named Anne, 
buried the 9th October.” Thus a babe 
seems to have died within four months of its 
birth, and Grainge, the historian of Knares- 
borough, adds, “She was held to have died 
through witcheraft.” There is ample evi- 
dence in the work from which I have been 
quoting that Mr. Fairfax was a man of in- 
tense feeling about his family, and the death 
of this child in some unaccountable way may 
have caused him to lend a ready ear to the 
vulgar superstitions of his neighborhood, 
of whose ignorance and barbarism, by-the- 
way, he gives a dismal picture. How much 
of the same kind of influence is at work now 
around the tables of whose movings and rap- 
pings we hear so much! Mr. Stuart-Glennie, 
in his remarkable work, Pilgrim Memories, 
has stated that even so hardy a rationalist 
as Henry Thomas Buckle was so unnerved 


at the bare thought of communing with a | 
dear friend whom he had lost that he could | 


not continue to attend spiritual séances. 
If Mr. Fairfax had been less refined and 


less of a specialist in his studies, he would 
have mingled with more interest and less 
horror among his semi-pagan neighbors of 
Yorkshire, and he would have known enough 
of their folk-lore to have discovered at once 
where the wild sayings and visions of his 
daughter came from. If one’s child now 
talks with horror of a black cat, a warning 
is given to the servants. If Mr. Fairfax had 
been able to stand on the shoulders of Grimm 
and the mythologists, as we of the present 
can, he would have left us a treatise of a 
very different kind. As it is, we can only 
get incidentally from his narrative the curi- 
ous confirmation it furnishes of the connec- 
tion between the trivial superstitions of the 
ignorant and the great religions of the past. 
The very names of the cats which Helen 
Fairfax associated with the supposed witches 
are most significant. ‘“ Inges,” the name of 
one of them, is radically “ignis,” or fire, 
and carries us back to the ancient element 
of fiends. Witches were associated with 
the fire, and the fireside articles—tongs or 
broom — were from of old the natural rid- 
ing-horses of demons. “ Fillie” is proba- 
bly related to “folly,” “foul,” “ fool,” in the 
sense of the French fouler, to press upon. 
The insane were supposed to be hag-ridden, 
and one of the especial ways in which de- 
mons were supposed to afflict was to sit on 
the breast of a sleeper in the form of a cat. 
As for the other cat’s name—* Gibbe”—we 
need only turn to our Shakspeare. 
“*T am as melancholy as a gib cat.” 
—First Part of King Henry IV., i. 2. 
And 
“Who, that’s but a queen, fair, sober, wise, 
Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gib, 
Such dear concernings hide ?” 
—Hamlet, iii. 4. 

Paddock is a toad, and gib is a cat. Web- 
ster gives as obsolete, ‘ Gibbe, an old, worn- 
out animal ;” but the word was nearly al- 
ways applied to an old cat, and the reason 
for it is singular. There is an old Icelandic 
word, gabba, to delude. It is related to gob, 
the mouth, to gape, and hence, in one direc- 
tion, to goblin, a devouring demon; in an- 
other direction it gives rise to gabble and to 
gibber. The baby-like caterwaulings of cats 
on the roof were associated with diabolical 
gibberish in ancient Germany, and we find 
there the name “Gib” (for Gilbert) given to 
the cat in the Reinicke Fuchs. It appears 
also in the Romaunt of the Rose. In Gammer 
Gurton we read, “ Hath no man gelded Gyb, 
her cat?” It is by this route that the famil- 
iar spirit of Jennit Dibble came to make 
Helen Fairfax gibber. To trace out the myth- 
ological history of the cat would in itself 
require a volume. It came into our super- 
stitions in two directions. When the gods, 
as described by Ovid, fled before the Titans, 
they assumed various’ shapes. Diana as- 
sumed that of a cat, and when she became 
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degraded into the horrible Hecate of the 
later mythology, the eat shared her infernal 
character, even as her hounds became hell- 
hounds. Hence assemblies of cats in Italy 
and Spain are still regarded as gatherings 
of diabolical witches. But in the Northern 
mythology the car of Freyja (the Teutonic 
Venus) was said to be drawn by cats; and 
when the Christian missionaries transformed 
her into a she-devil, waylaying such youths 
as Tannhiuser, her cats participated in her 
fall. Thus the cat became in one age the 
familiar of such fortunate boys as Dick Whit- | 
tington, and in another the animal which | 
has caused several hundreds of its elderly | 
female friends to be burned. In the Hellen- 
ic cosmogony the moon (Diana) created the 
cat. In the Pentameron the cat is the ogre’s 
spy. In Tuscany it is believed that when a 
man desires death the devil passes before 
him in the form of a cat. Aldrovani nar- | 
rates that wher Cardano was dying a cat | 
appeared before him, uttered a loud ery, and | 
vanished; also that a cat having scratched 
the breast of a woman, she recognized it as | 
a supernatural being, and died a few days | 
after. In Hungary it is believed that every 
cat is a witch from the seventh to the twelfth 
year of its age. In Macbeth the first witch | 
says, “ Thrice the brinded cat hath mewed.” | 
In Germany to dream of a black cat at Christ- 
mas presages illness during the following 
year. In most Catholic countries the cat 
is sacred to the funereal St. Gertrude. In 
mythology the black cat generally dates | 
from the Norse legends of Freyja, and indi- 
cates that the Christian missionaries found 
no tar too black to smear over every holy | 


MAGAZINE, 


AND PARSONAGE, 


form of Northern paganism: the white cat 
(giving rise to the “ white witch,” or friend- 
ly familiar) is to be associated with Diana 
the bright moon—and the whole theory of 
it may be found in Madame D’Aulnoy’s ro 
mance, La Chatte Blanche. Blanchette, the 
white cat, veiled in black (the moon ai 
mght), whcn transformed to a maiden, “ pa- 
rut comme le soleil qui a été quelque temps 
enveloppé dans une nue; ses cheveux blonds 
étaient épars sur ses épaules; ils tombaient 
par grosses boucles jusqu’a ses pieds.” But 
Jsop was before madame, with his fable ot 
the young man who, in love with a cat, be- 
sought Venus to transform her into a wom- 
an, but after that could not compete with a 
mouse in his wife’s eyes. 
W. J. Fox once wrote a hymn, of which 
the first two stanzas are these: 
“*Make us a god,’ said man: 
Power first the voice obeyed ; 
And soon a monstrous form 
Its worshipers dismayed : 
Uncouth and huge, by nations rude adored, 
With savage rites and sacrifice abhorred. 


“* Make us a god,’ said man : 
Art next the voice obeyed ; 
Lovely, serene, and grand, 
Up rose the Athenian maid; 

The perfect statue, Greece, with wreathéd brows 

Adores in festal rites and lyric vows.” 

The poet need not have gone so far away 
for his illustration of the truth embodied in 
these verses. Every hill and valley of his 
native land is traced all over with the signs 
of that first phase of human religion in 
which the deity was beheld manifesting 
himself in whatever indicated foree—the sev- 
ered rock, the gigantic footstep, the weird 
mountain, the wild wind and storm. But 
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al elated ncaa 
1s time goes on, Art shows itself mastering 
the hard forces of Nature, and man, released 
f m terror, can ascend to a higher insight, 
led by the hand of Beauty. “ Wilt Thou 
preak a leaf driven to and fro?” asks Job. 
«Let not dread of Thee terrify me; then call 
and I will answer.” But it was a long time 
hefore man heard any where the soft still 
voices Whispering through Nature. But it 
eame at last; and nowhere were its mes- 
sengers more beautiful than upon these 
Yorkshire hills, once red with the blood of 
terrified humanity. Those first hard days 
had their use, too, in the economy of his- 
tory; they trained those fearless Brigantes 
who hurled back the eagles of Severus, and 
the men who stood by the side of Bluff 
Harry when he was unconsciously securing 
the freedom of England, and indeed of “the 
new isle,’ which was all Henry VII. could 
see in a certain country over the sea which 
Cabot told him of. But now we ean see this 
region better, when we trace back the an- 
cestry of our sweet singer to a certain John 
Longfellow, of likley, who gave fourpence 
for Harry’s war against the French—and a 
good deal of money it was then (1523.) We 
can see it more radiant when we remember 
that here lived the ancestors of Thackeray, 
and that just over the hills at Haworth the 
sisters Bronté were transmuting sorrow into 
life, and life into beauty. But on the day 
when I arrived at Ilkley the flying clouds, 
wondrously tinted—purple, golden, indigo 

seemed written all over with the name of 
one who above all others may be called the 
darling, albeit only the adopted, child of this 
fair region—England’s one Prophet of the 
Picturesque. 

Long years ago there came into this val- 
ley a young man from London who was des- 
tined to be forever after associated with it. 
Brought up amidst the crowded streets and 
lanes of one of the poorest quarters of Lon- 
don, born amidst the poor—a barber’s son— 
that lad’s genius as an artist had been rec- 
ognized by a few, and among others by the 
wealthy proprietor of Farnley Hall, in this 
neighborhood. As he advanced in study 
and into the estate of youth, he read and 
dreamed of the beauties of the country, 
which poverty forbade him to visit, until at 
last he found himself a guest at the old 
Elizabethan mansion of Mr. Fawkes. Mr. 
Ruskin believes that it was in this beautiful 
vale that the genius of Turner first fairly 
flowered. In his last years he could never 
speak of the valley of the Wharfe, or of the 
welcome he had found at Farnley Hall 
through many years, without a quivering 
of the voice. From month to month the 
quaint figure of the strange man might be 
seen roaming amidst these hills and woods, 
till he might have been identified by the 
peasantry as the knight who, according to a 
legend of the neighborhood, is doomed to 





wander as long as the world endures in 
Knaresborough Forest, seeking a beauty 
more fair than virtuous, for whom he had 
left his lawful spouse. The beauty of the 
fable is said to perpetually elude the fasci- 
nated knight ; but any one who looks upon 
the walls of Farnley Hall will know that 
Turner found the beauty he gought every 
day. Mr. W. H. Fawkes—son of Turner’s 
friend, who also made a good sketch of the 
famous artist—resides here, and owns the 
best private collection of Turner’s in exist- 
ence. Many of these pictures are known to 
the world by the Liber Studiorwum—several 
of whose pictures were taken in this valley 
—and by the innumerable sketches in the 
national collection in London. But there 
are some, only to be found here, which are 
worthy of the six hours’ journey from Lon- 
don, among these especially the “View of 
Dort,” two sea-pieces, called “The Calm” 
and ‘The Fresh Gale,” the “ Gale of Wind,” 
“Chillon,” “Searborough,” “ Bolton Abbey 
and the Strid,” “ Wharfedale, from the Che- 
vin.” There are more than fifty beautiful 
water-color sketches also. What a charm 
must it have been to Turner when he ex- 
changed the din and smoke of London for 
this happy valley! Englishman as he was 
through and through, how would he dream 
over the historic treasures of Farnley— 
Cromwell’s hat, watch, and sword which he 
wore at Marston Mcor—and how would he 
gaze on the sword of the great Lord Fairfax, 
and on the long line of portraits of brave 
knights and fair dames, hitherto but far-off 
visions to be seen only from the little shop 
in Maiden Lane! 

But I must let Mr. Ruskin himself speak 
here. ‘ At last,” he says, “ fortune wills that 
the lad’s true life shall begin; and one sum- 
mer’s evening, after various wonderful stage- 
coach experiences on the north road, which 
gave him a love of stage-coaches ever after, 
he finds himself alone among the Yorkshire 
hills. For the first time the silence of Na- 
ture round him, her freedom sealed to him, 
her glory opened to him. Peace at last; no 
roll of cart-wheel, nor mutter of sullen voices 
in the back shop, but curlew-cry in the space 
of heaven, and welling of bell-toned stream- 
let by its shadowy rock. Freedom at last. 
Dead-wall, dark railing, fenced field, gated 
garden, all passed away like the dream of a 
prisoner; and, behold, far as foot or eye can 
race or range, the moor and cloud! Loveli- 
ness at last. It is here, then, among these 
deserted vales! Not among men. Those 
pale, poverty-struck, or eruel faces—that 
multitudinous marred humanity—are not 
the only things that God has made. Here 
is something He has made which no one has: 
marred: pride of purple rocks, and river- 
pools of blue, and tender wilderness of glit- 
tering trees, and misty lights of evening on 
innumerable hills. Beauty and freedom and 
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Spectre 


rising ribbe 
of the sea-sand; 
white, a strange Aph 
rodite, out of the sea- 


foam; stretching its 


peace, and yet another teacher graver than | gray, cloven wings among the clouds; turn- 


these. Sound preaching at last here in Kirk- 
stall crypt concerning fate and life. Here 
where the dark pool reflects the chancel pil- 
lars, and the cattle lie in unhindered rest; 
the soft sunshine on their dappled bodies 
instead of priests’ vestments; their white 
furry hair ruffled a little fitfully by the even- 
ing wind, deep-scented from the meadow 
thyme......Men who could build had been 
there, and who also had wrought, not merely 
for their own days. But to what purpose ? 
Strong faith and steady hands and patient 
souls—can this, then, be all you have left ? 
this the sum of your doing on the earth ?— 
a nest whence the night-owl may whimper 
to the brook, and a ribbed skeleton of con- 
sumed arches looming above the bleak banks 
of mist from its cliff to the sea! 





ing the light of their sunsets into blood.” 


Elsewhere Mr. Ruskin says that the scen- 
ery he can most definitely trace throughout 
Turner’s works is this of Yorkshire. His 
Yorkshire pictures have “the most heart in 
them.” It is to these “ broad wooded steeps 
and swells of the Yorkshire downs that we 
in part owe the singular massiveness that 
prevails in Turner’s mountain drawing, and 
gives it one of its chief elements of grand- 
eur.” 

Mr. Ruskin also thinks he can discern lit- 
tle bits of Ilkley scenery hanging on to the 
Alpine heights when Turner came to paint 
them—a fact suggestive of that long mem- 
ory which Turner had, and which in one 
instance transferred some of the litter of 


.....And thus | Covent Garden to the top of St. Gothard! 


the fate and issue of all his work were deter- | What the artist looked on seemed to get 


mined at once. He must bea painter of the 


strength of nature: there was no beauty else- | 


where than in that. He must paint also the 
labor and sorrow and passing away of men: 
this was the great human truth visible to 
him Their labor, their sorrow, and their 
death. Mark the three. Labor: by sea and 
land, in field and city, at forge and furnace, 
helm and plow. No pastoral indolence shall 





planted in his brain like a seed that had to 
go on to its flower. There is thus no other 
artist whose works present so many of the 
phenomena of recurrence of memory as Tur- 
ner’s. Without repeating himself, there ar 
little bits of beauty which run through his 


* “The Tenth Plague of Egypt.” 
t “‘Rizpah, the Daughter of Aiah.” 
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idea 
_once felt, became a part of every sub- 
After seeing many of his 
res a student of Turner will rarely re- 
that signature to his works (which he 
st never gave), so constant are the lit- 
gnatures which can not be 
|. I have heard a droll anecdote told 
yw Turner first came to paint the buoy 
: became a characteristic of his sea-side 
es. One day—it was 


rks, varied reminiscences of some 


ient Vision. 


artistic 81 


' a “ varnishing- 
’ when the artists give the last touches 
eir pictures after they are hung on the 

eof the exhibition—Turner came into the 
demy rooms and found Constable touch- 

x his picture. Constable’s picture was 

se to Turner’s, and the two were in strong 

trast: that of the former being a warm 
ing scene, while Turner’s was a cool 
sea. Turner stood in perfect silence 
hing Constable as he added more and 

He then 
t to his own picture, and placed upon 
sea a round fiery dot of vermilion about 
size of a shilling. Having done this he 

tthe room. Just opposite Turner’s pic- 

e, on the other side of the room, was a 
ire of the three Israelites going through 

e fiery furnace. 


re warm touches to his scene. 


Some artists having come 
sked what in the world had happened. 
ustable replied that some of the fire from 
Shadrach furnace had shot across the 
mand hit Turner’s picture. On the last 


fternoon before the exhibition the commit- 
tee persuaded Turner that it would never 
do to allow that red dot to remain, and he 


nged it into a buoy. ‘he buoy pleased 
s eye, and re-appeared many times after- 
ird 


PLANTING OF THE PALM. 
sea was breaking on its reef of coral 
With its unceasing roar, 

» darker than the hue of pine or laurel 
Beyond it lay the shore— 


tropic shore. And there, one happy hour, 
In the brief twilight calm, 

st in the shadow of a fragrant bower, 
We planted our first palm— 


My love and I. And as we sat beside it, 
We said it might so be 
time would come, unless we were denied it, 
When we would have our tree. 


x 


Ve told it then a loving little story, 

As though it might take heed; 
urned away to read the sunset glory, 
ich was, in part, our creed. 





Alas! the years have flown. Each has departed 
re swiftly than the last: 

*, beneath our palm, all heavy-hearted, 

I grieve about the past. 






Aloy 


Its branches wave. But she, my love so tender 
For whom my heart makes moan, 
far away from me. 


Is If I could send her 
Translation of the tone 


THE LAW OF CHROMATIC CONTRAST. 











With which our palm-tree is forever sighing 


Perhaps it would allay 





The pain of which her heart is almost dying, 

















































To be so far away. 


THE LAW OF CHROMATIC 
CONTRAST. 

f geerer are few persons having even the 

smallest amount of love for the beauti 
ful, or any regard for the requirements of 
good taste, who are not frequently called 
upon to form judgment on the proper em- 
ployment of color. In the choice of almost 
any article of dress it is universally esteem- 
ed essential to give due regard to the hue 
of the material and to the selection of trim- 
mings that are in agreeable contrast or har- 
mony therewith. The thousand other arti- 
cles of luxury or usefulness with which we 
surround ourselves all call, in a greater or 
less degree, for the same exercise of taste. 
The houses we live in, the decorations we 
employ in them, the upholstery and furni- 
ture we choose—all owe a large measure of 
their enjoyable features to the proper use of 
color. 

But, notwithstanding the fact that so 
many of us are continually obliged to play 
the part of artist in these matters, the com 
mon practice of treating the subject is main- 
ly empirical. To facilitate an understand- 
ing of the laws governing the combination 
of colors, and to render easy the ascertain 
ment of proper contrasts without devoting 
elaborate study to the subject, is the object 
of this article. 

In order to give a complete view of the 
subject, it will be necessary to briefly re- 
count some well-known facts, in connection 
with other matter we 
sent. 

Experiment has abundantly demonstrated 
that there are but three primary colors, yel- 
low, red, and blue, or, at least, that these 
three are the only ones which have never 
been resolved into simpler elements, and 
that these colors combined in certain pro 
portions give pure white, and that from 
their admixture in 


shall have to pre- 


various other propor- 
tions all other colors are produced. 

The combination of the three primaries 
in pairs produces three distinct secondaries, 
and these secondaries again combine, in like 
manner, to form three tertiary 
shown in the following table: 


colors, as 


RECONDARIES, TERTIARIES. 









Yellow Yellow ) combine, Orange ) 
ted. and forming and Citrine. 
Blue. Red } Orang: Green, 
Yellow ) Orange ) 
and Green. and Russet. 
Blue, } Purple, ) 
Red ) Green ) 
and Purple. and Olive. 
Blue, } Purple, ) 
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gested above, 
The obstacles to ascertaining accurately 
the relative proportions in which the prima- 


ries exist in other colors are happily over- 


come by resort to an optical contrivance, 


d the metrochrome, or color-meas 


} 


DY 


denominate 
urer, invented Field, and deseribed in the 
first edition of his Chrome tography. 

of three hollow 


tly the 


This instrument 
of 


and 


CONSISTS 


wedges of lass, eX ac same angle 


and capacity, accurately graduated on 


the edges to the same number of equal de- 
be- 
reens that any portion of their 
be presented at will to 
through which a direct 
a ray of light thrown. The 
with a vel- 
a blue transparent liquid, 
each color being exactly the same in depth 
ol 


se wedges are so arranged 


tapering Ss may 


an aperture view 
may be had, or 
wedges are filled respectively 


low, a red, and 
intensity. 


the 


amount 


It is obvious that, descending 
from apex to the base of these wedges, 
of the 


atoms presented to the eye increases in pro- 


the color o1 number of its 
portion to the divergence of its sides. 

Now if so arranged in 
their stand that the graduation marking 3 
the on the red, and & 


blue one be 


these wedges be 


yellow, 5 on the 


at the same time opposite the 


on 


aperture in the screens, a ray of light will 


pass through perfectly colorless; this 


when entirely 


ray, 
reflected from the body on 
it falls, appears light. 
Any multiple of this arrangement produces 
the 
set at 9 
24 1 


~ and 
lor] ) 
pass ¢ Tiess, AS In The 


which as pure white 


exactly same effect; thus the yellow 
at 15°, and the 
the ray of light will again 
From 


we may readily deduce the 


may be , the red 
blue at 
first instance. 
this « xperiment 


tlary series. 


the perfect colors of the secondary and ¢ 
And a further trial verifies + 


theory, for we obtain a ray of perfect oray 


from the metrochrome by removing thx 
prism, and setting the yellow at 3° ay 
red in manner 
green light is shown by yellow 3 


at 5°; and similar 


s°,and purple by red 5° and blue & 
binations of the secondaries, according 
this law, produce the tertiary 

rine, olive. As these three 
not so familiar by name as the former o; 


colors, 
russet, and , 
it may be well to say that citrine resem) 


a dark greenish-orange, russet is wha 
might be described as a reddish-brown, a; 
olive a dusky shade of yellow-green. 
Broken colors are those that are « ompou 
ed of proportions of the primaries or secor 
aries other than those in which they 
ent in white light. 
browns, drabs, slates, ete., 
kind of 
of any 
admixtures of white o1 


are pre 
Blue-greens, red purple 
are instances 


The tin 
are 


this combination. 


shades hue or color pl “lu ( 
black (light 
shade) in an infinity of proportions. 


The 


viven color is exactly what it lacks of bei 


by 
full complement or contrast of any 
perfect white. Thus red is complemented by 
green, which isa mixture of yellow and blue 
the remaining members of the primary triad 
of simple colors. Thus contrasted, they mu 
tually intensify each other, and the combi: 
tion is highly satisfactory to the eye; 
secure this effect regard must be had to th 
proportions 1n W hich they are oppose d. The 
combining equivalent of red being 5, 
that of green (compounded of yellow 3 an 
blue 8) being 11, it follows that 
red and 11 of green must be opposed to pr 
duce perfect contrast. 


5 parts ol 


If the colors emp! ve 
are of equal intensity, then the area of surfi 
presented must be in accordance with tl 
law; if they vary in depth, then the weak 
color will require to be in a proportiona 

excess in point of surface, and thus fill tl 
perfect measure of equivalence as in th 
first instance. 

A practical application of the law of cor 
trast is, of course, attended with 
less difficulty in almost every instance, f 
the that the most 
trained eye can not readily discern the pro 
portions existing in the broken colors, wit 
which we have so largely to deal, and, as 
necessary consequence, the complementai 
is not ascertainable to a nicety. Anothe 
equal obstacle exists when we make tl! 
effort to employ colors in these fixed propor 
tions in actual only approximations 
can be made. But notwithstanding the dit 
ficulties of adjusting colors exactly in accord 
ance with the laws of harmonious contrast 
it is manifest that even a little effort in this 
direction will bring us a step nearer to pel 
fection, and even imperfect results from ou 


more ¢ 


reason even skillful 


use: 





THE LAW OF CHROMATIC CONTRAST 


ested conjointly by tl 


be better than the crudities | vice w is Sugg ie * Pa 

from entire want of skill. ers Compass,” tigured by Hayter, and Field’ 

a glance the proper contrasts | ‘‘ Scale of Chromatic Equivalents.” It com 
il colors, we present the ac-| bines the advantag s of both ina simp litic a 
vrams. The idea of this de-| form. 

Contrasting colors are shown on the im 
mediately opposing radii of the circle, and 
groups of three colors that harmonize togeth 
er are found in the sections indicated by cor 
responding Roman numerals on the circum 

| ference of the circle. The Arabic fi 


beneath each color show its proportional 


rures 


power. For example: on the first diagram 
: tind orange > immediate i\ opposite is blue, 
wl | its perfect contrast. The Arabic tigures at 


x tached show that they complement each 
QW [2ig er fully in equal proportions, or 8 and 8 
{ 
| 
| 


We further tind that the Roman numeral IV 

marks that section of the cirele on which 

orange lies. This numeral is also found on 

green and on purple, its two harmonies. 
. These three colors so grouped may be em- 

ployed together with harmonious effect, and 

most satistactorily in the proportions indl- 
| cated, namely, &, 11, and 13. 

As white light in its composition from the 
primaries, in the proportions of 3, 5, and 8, 
| represents 16 atoms of color, so the sum of 
| the « quivalents of all perte ct contrasts, and 

perfect groups of three colors, will always 
| be 16 or some multiple thereof. 

| Colors lying contiguous on the diagrams 
| soften or melodize each other without being 
contrasts. The employment of black and 
white, or shade and light, in connection 
with color, of course exerts an infinity of 
modifying influences on the general effect 
of contrasts, by which countless variations 
jare produced without loss of the original 
harmony. 

The practical uses of these diagrams it 
aiding the selection of clothing, carpets 
upholste ry, etc., are too obvious to need ful 
ther mention. We would merely again note 
the importance of bearing in mind the effect 
of proportion in color, as well as the general 
complementary law. No observer has failed 
to notice that red and green, the well-known 
complementaries, do not always produce a 
satisfactory etiect in contrast. The reason 
is found in the want of a proper proportion 
{existing between them: a carpet, for in- 
stance, composed of pure red and full green 
will always be satisfactory in regard to 
color if the green exceeds a little more than 
twice the surface occ upied by the red, or in 
the proportion of 11 to 5. The same is, ot 
course, trie in all other cases coming under 

the law of chromatic contrast. 

Notr.—The apparent discrepancy in assigning th 

ent to each of the two “ broken colors 
18 on the first igram is easily reco! 
en 
so with ¢ 


**broken colors” ¢ 
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Moorenp in the bay, 
And slowly under her keel 


The long wave seems 


out 
to feel 
To crawl and feel its way, 
Lest ‘r timbers rip 

The smooth photogeny 
picture of the ship 


» hollow of the sea. 


twice a day 
iort tide comes and goes, 
hing under her 
In and out of the 
Muttering and 
And, lazily enough 
Around her in the 


Crune toes, 
bay, 
coughing: 
offing 
The sun and shadows luff, 


Around the great white ships, 


The burl 

The fishing smacks and 

And the 

She sees their shadows clear, 

By one and two and 
sar and disappear 
> hollow 


tugs and ferries, 
wherries, 
thirsty sandy slips. 
three, 

of the sea. 

1 she never salt her 
vers in old traffic, 
Afric, 
Sailing from Gibraltar, 


Round t 


Ti 
Down the coast of 


xy Mozambique ? 


Shall she never speak 
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MOORINGS. 


HARBOR. 


The lean-toothed sloop of war, 
Or, home-bound, the pilot-boat, 
At the break of the harbor bar? 


Or, when the scuds of clouds 
Blacken the night with rain, 
Feel her canvas strain 

From truck to futtock shrouds, 
To run the sharp blockade, 
With the Federal gun-boats at he 
Bursting a cannonade 

In the hiss of the driving water? 
Never: the stir is over 

Of war and tempest and gain; 
No more will the quickening 
Start in the old sea-rover 
To the crack of the cannons’ snappir 
The shouts of the men, the souse 

Of the salt brine barking and flapping 
And poppling under her bows. 


strain 


Never: her rotten brails 
Sag down from the yard; 
The mildew is in her sails; 
The shell-fish crusts a shard 
Over her copper legging; 
And, limed in the ooze, she waits, 
Like Belisarius begging 
At the conquered city’s gates. 
Wirt Waxriace Harney 








MY MOTHER AND I. 


MY MOTH 


ER AND 


A BovezStory for Girls. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER VII. 
N spite of my protest that if my mother 
did not come to me I should go to her 


| : 


| not come, yet I did not She kept 
ting me off from day to day, assuring me 
it till she could walk well she was far 
ippier in small rooms than large, and Mrs. 

wlding was most devoted to her, which I 
ild well believe. Every body loved to 
ve my mother. 

“Besides,” she argued, “if your grand- 
ther wishes to keep you, stay. 


ua 
£0. 


It is your 
duty, as well as your pleasure, to please him 
all possible ways.” 
Therefore I found she quite agreed with 
ousin Conrad in condemning me for being 

proud about accepting kindnesses; she 
suid [ onght to wear my new clothes grate- 
fully and gayly, and sent a polite message 
herself to Mrs. Rix for the care bestowed on 
ny toilet. My dear mother! Not a word 
t hers expressed or betrayed the slightest 
pain or jealousy ; not a hint ever suggested 
that, while I was happy and merry, the 
petted child of the house, for whom every 
body was planning enjoyments all day long, 
she was left alone to spend long, dull days, 
with little to do, and nothing to amuse her, 
except reading my letters and answering 
them. 

I have all hers, written daily ; an extrava- 


\RNE gance of postage which was made practica- 


“ JOHN 


tly . two or three weeks slipped by : she | 


HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


ible by Cousin Conrad’s providing me with 
:no end of frauks. They are almost the only 
| letters she ever wrote me, and I read them 
| over still sometimes, with a full heart. A 
| little formal they may be—most people 
| wrote formally in those days—but they are 
charming letters, with her heart, the moth 
er’s heart, at the core of all. She told me 
every thing, as I her; so that while om 
personal separation was hard, there was a 
strange new delight in reading, as in writ 
ing, the visible words of love. Besides, to 
recount the day’s history at night was as 
good as living it over again. 

And what a life it was! even externally ; 
full of endless amusement, with all the at- 
tractions of luxury and refinement. I fell 
into it as naturally as if it had always been 
mine. “The Picardy blood,” I supposed ; 
until Cousin Conrad laughed at me for saying 
this, and assigning it as a reason for feeling 
so much at home, as content in a large house 
as in a small one, with riches as with pov- 
erty. 

“No,” said he, gravely and gently, as if he 
thought he had hurt me, “the real reason is 
because poverty and riches are only outsice 

|things. The true Elma Picardy 
the same through both, and unaffected by 
either.” 

What did affect me, then? What made 
me feel as if I saw a new heaven and a new 
earth, where every body walked up and 
down like angels? 


IS 


you 


and they were as good 
as angels, some of them. For me—l]I 
thought if I were good or bad; I did not 
think much about myself at all. I was 
happy, but if any body had asked me why, 
I could not have told. The strangest thing 
was, my being happy away from my mother; 
but then she was happy too assured 
me of that—and she knew every thing that 
happened to me, day after day. 

It was a curious life, regular even in its 
dissipation. The only inmates of that large 
house were my grandfather, Mrs. Rix, and 
myself. Cousin Conrad lodged in Marlbor- 
ough Buildings, close by. But he usually 
met us every morning at the Pump Room, 
again in the afternoon promenade round 


nevel 


she 


Sydney Gardens, or up and down our own 
Crescent, the most favorite lounge of all. 
And he always dined with us, he alone gen- 
erally ; for there was little dinner-giving at 
Bath then, but every body went out of an 
evening. Besides small parties at private 
houses, the Assembly Rooms were thronged 
every night. There were the ordinary balls, 
| beginning at seven and ending at eleven; 
; and the dress balls, which were kept up an 
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lve o'clock struck, | father and Mrs. Rix played cards, and I wan- 
s would hold out | dered about the room, sometimes a 
instantly the music | sometimes with Cousin Conrad, who, like 
ers disappeared, as if | grandfather, knew and was known by« 


yver them hung the doom of Cinderella. body. Though he was not a great ta 


At least so Mrs. Rix told me, for I myself and cared neither for cards nor dancing 


ro to these balls: my grandfather | was very popular; and so many sought | 
too young. But I was taken to | company that I always felt pleased a 
ing practice, where, on stated after- | grateful when he sought mine. 
s+ yonng gentlemen and ladies for These evenings alwaysended at ten o’cloc} 
round came to the rooms, to be in- | when we went home, in sedan-chairs on v 
ucted in quadrilles and country-dances, | nights; but when it was fine, we walked 
those new round dances, now all the | back to Royal Crescent, cloaked and hooded 
of which Mrs. Rix much disap- | as was the fashion of many ladies. Indeed, 
Itoo. The exercise was charming, one ancient dame used to boast that she oft 
but to have people’s arms round my waist | en marched, with all her diamonds on, 
was not pleasant—never could have been, I; tended only by her maid, the whole w 
thought, unless I were dancing with some from her house in Norfolk Crescent to t 
one very near, and dear, and kind. Assembly Rooms. 
On the whole, I liked best the quiet social Mrs. Rix was not brave enough for that 
evenings, at home or abroad, when my grand-|so she and the General had each a ch: 
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Conrad and I 
isantly the 


them. 
fresh night air used to 
ugh circus and square; how pretty 


walking afte 


e common streets looked, with their 
f lamps; and how grandly solemn was 


overhead, 
ith patines of bright gold!” 


say that 


was 


n to line to me, with 

, for a great lover of 
and other old writers, of whom I 
nothing. Memory fa me a 
modern poetry, but I think I could 
r most of that even now. 


he 
iimost 


also used to study a little astronomy, 
was a hobby of his, acquired in long 
I learned 
stellations and their names, and a 


irches and campings out. 


| besides. There was one particular 

t, [remember, which night after night 
to rise over Beechen Cliff. I called it 
at which Major Picardy smiled, 
d it was Jupiter, the most prosperous 
uy, astrologers believed, and that I 

i have a most fortunate and happy 

I laughed, and believed it all. 

I soon found out, I was, compared with 
xceedingly ill-edueated. 
mother’s fault, but my Jeyond 
ted lessons, I had never cared to study 
»read. Now I felt ignorance 
fully, horribly. My grandfather had a 
library, and one day, when Cousin 
rad found me hunting there, he 
| to choose some books for me. 


star, 


This was not 
own. 


my own 


volun- 
After 
» used to talk to me about them, and 
time when the young geutlemen of 
whispering nonsense to me I 
to grow very weary of them, and keep 
ng all the time of what I had 
¢ that morning, and what Cousin 
id would say about it when walked 
together at night, 


were 
been 
we 


under the st 
stars! 


ars. 


se wondrous those delicious 


g ! that cool, scented, summer dark, 
ps better than either! I was only a girl 
ly seventeen. Now I am—no matter 
But to this day, if I chance to walk 
of a May night, after a party, the old 
mes back again, and the old feeling 
ling that life was such a grand and 
itiful thing, with so much to do, perhaps 
T suffer : only suffering looked heroic 
weet, especially if borne for some one 
The bliss of making unheard-of sac- 
s for those one loved haunted me con- 


y+ 
} 
Ls 


lally ; indeed, self-martyrdom seemed the 

t joy of existence. For instance, I re- 
bleak silently 
lf asa barrier 


er one night placing 
oh, what a terrible one! 
etween a fierce north wind and a person 


vhom it was very hurtful to catch cold. 


wuucht cold, of course, but whether I saved 
that other person is doubtful. 


No matter. 
ie people might laugh at me; I have 
er laughed at myself. 


663 


I rec ord the se 


d 


recogni t 


feelin 
them 
It is nothing to be 
ashamed of, though it, does not aiways bring 
happiness. But, I life 
more things than 
happiness. 


times al these igs, 


4 as 


because many a girl may 


her own experience too. 


repeat, there are in 


possibly better things 

When I say I was happy, it was i 
rather different from the 
had with my mother. 


calm en] 


Little things 


vave lv 
the keenest joy; other things, equally and 
irpest pain. 


ludic rously little, the sh ] kor 
Rix said at 


table that I “the of 
Bath,” and my grandfather laughed, and 
Cousin Conrad said—nothing at all! Did 
he think I liked it? that I cared for being 
admired and flattered, and talked nonsense 
to, or for any thing but being loved ?—as, it 


t 
instance, one day, when Mrs. 
was lle 


becoming be 


sometimes seemed, they were all beginnin 
at nt. Even 

grandfather, besides that chivalrous 

ness which was his habit toward all 


to love me Royal Crese¢ m) 


wolite 
women, 
began to treat me with a personal tender- 
ness very sweet, always ending by saying I 
‘‘every inch a Picardy.” Which 
ove of the very few things I did not repeat 
to my mother. 

My darling mother! 


never 


was was 


All this time 
Conrad h 
rode over twice or thrice, bringir 
full news; 


I had 


seen her. Cousin ud. 


& ine bac k 
father 
rl liked 
to go home for a few hours,” somehow I nevy- 
er did get ask for 
Since, kind , he 
liked to bestow kindnesses, and not to be 
asked for them. 

So time passed. hot 
and relaxing, 


| and 
either with that, or the constant excitement, 
its 


said 


but though my grand 
“T might have the carriage wheney 
it, and was afraid to 


as the General was always 


be 


In Spr 


3ath 


usual 


came very 


as 18 ng: 
my strength flagged, my spit 


1 
riable. 


became va- 

“Ts she quite well?” I overheard Cousin 
Conrad asking Mrs. Rix one day; when I 
for myself that I 
* perfectly well, only a little tired.” 

“Of what? of 
My child” he often addressed me 
paternally—* would you 
your mother $ 

A ‘stound,” 
pain I knew not, came ove 


minute, and then said, * Yes.’ 


answered sharply was 


Dissipation, 


oI 
ke to 


whetl 


sudde nh 


Ip Lust da 
Imi 


afterward, for no cause at all, 1 bega 


edciiate 

to cry. 
ght 
Mrs. 


and it 


‘She certainly is not strong, and ou 


not to have too much diss patio ’ said 
Rix, much troubled. 


‘Oh, dear me! 


ie General ash 
about taking her to he1 


was only this morning that tl 
ed to 
first public ball.’ 
‘Her first ba 
“My first bal 
Cousin Conrad and I were 
ished 
tell. 


me arrange 


Ly’ 
1!” 


equally aston 
whether equally pleased, I could not 
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“Well, 


should 


it 
have 
that 
is not that what you girls call it? 
the last of his race, to witness the triumph 
of another ‘ beautiful Miss Pieardy.’” 
looked at him reproachfully. 


Conrad! 


is natural your grandfather 
changed his mind. I don’t 
wonder he wishes to see the 


ou 


are you going to talk nonsense too?” 


“It is not nonsense. I was merely stating 


| a fact,” said he, smiling. 
pardon.” 

It is strange how often we think lightly 
of the gifts we have, and wish for thos 


‘coming | 
of | 


“ Cousin | 


Vie 


“But 1 beg you 


which Providence has denied. Often, whet 
| there were a knot of silly young fellows hoy 
ering round me, I thought how much bet 
ter than being merely pretty would it hay 
| been to be clever and accomplished, able t 





vs hov 


ch bet 
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d the books Cousin Conrad read, 


talk with him in his own way. I was 

he despised me, and this last re- 
My heart sank 
, and I thought how willingly 


vinced me of it. 
ld give away all one’s beauty—ay, 
uth too, only that goes fast enough 
ome a sensible, educated woman. 
really valuable, and valued. 
were all three walking up and down 
rassy terrace of a house where my 
ther had come to call, leaving us to 
ourselves outside, as it was a most 
tiful place, centuries old. Every body 
Bath knows St. Katherine’s Court. 
happens, I have never seen it since 
:. but I could remember every bit of 
the fountain that trick- 
{| from the rocky hill above, the cows feed- 
¢ in the green valley below, and the tiny 


vely garden 


church on one side. 
‘T should like to show you the church. 
lates long before the Reformation, and is 
curious. Will you come, Mrs. Rix, or 
d you rather sit still here ?” 
As Major Picardy might have known she 
ild, which I myself did not regret. She 
a kind soul, but she never understood 
the least the things that we used to talk 
it, and so she often left us alone. Very 
ndeed to her would have been our 
culations about the old carved pulpit, 
| who had preached in it; the yew-trees 
he chureh-yard, which might have fur- 
shed bows for the men who fought at Bos- 
rth Field. 
by listening to what Cousin Conrad 


I tried hard to improve my 


He had such an easy, kind way of 

ig information that one took it in, 

ircely fancying one was learning at all. 

I quite forgot my wounded feelings, 

fear of his contempt for a poor girl who 

nothing in the world to recommend her 
ept her beauty. 

Suddenly he turned round and asked me 
vhy I had been so vexed with him about the 

ll. Did I dislike going ? 

No, I liked it very much. 

“Then why were you offended with me? 
Was it because I called you ‘the beautiful 
Miss Picardy ?’” 

He had guessed my thoughts, as he often 
lid, just ike a magician. 

[ thought you were laughing at me, or 
lespising me. It is such a contemptible 
thing to be only pretty. Oh, I wish I could 
e ugly for a week !” 

He smiled. ‘“‘ But only for a week. You 
vould soon be glad to turn back into your 
ld self again, and so would others. Believe 
ue, beauty is always a blessing, and not 
necessarily harmful. The loveliest woman 
[ever beheld was also the best.” 

Who could that be? His mother, or 
10, [ had never heard of his having a sister. 
Still I did not like to ask. 
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I hung my head. | 


| cept me. 


“T would not speak of her to every body,” 
continued he, in a rather hesitating tone. 
suddenly sitting down. He had a habit of 
turning pale and sitting down, invalid fash 
ion, though he always refused to be called 
an invalid. ‘ But I should like to speak of 
her to you sometimes, for you remind me of 
her in your height and the color of you 
hair; though I think—yes, I am quite sure 

that on the whole you are less handsome 
thanshe. Still, it is the same kind of beauty, 
and I like to look at it.” 

He paused, and I sat still, waiting for 
what was coming next; so still that a little 
sparrow came and hopped in at the church 
door, looked at us, and hopped out again. 

“T do not know if you will understand 
these things, you are still such achild; but, 
once upon a time, I was engaged to be mar- 
ried.” 

I started a little. Since my first romantic 
speculations concerning him—making him 
the hero of some melancholy history—Cousin 
Conrad and his marrying had quite gone out 
of my head. He was just himself—a gentle- 
man of what to me seemed middle age, five- 
and-thirty probably—always kind and good 
to me, and to every young lady he knew, 
but never in the slightest degree “ paying 
attention” to any body. And he had been 
“engaged to be married.” 
“in love.” 


Conseq ue ntly 
(For I had no idea that the two 
I felt 
very strange, but I tried not to show it. 
“Tt was before I went to India,” he con- 
tinued. “I was only three-and-twenty, and 
she was twenty-one. She had every thing 
that fortune could give. 
haps money. 


things are not always synonymous. ) 


I too, except per- 
But she had that as well; so 
we did not mind. An honest man, who 
really loves a woman, and gives her all he 
has to give, need not mind, though she is rich 
and he is poor. Do you not think so?” 

“Yes.” 

“One only trouble we had; she was del- 
icate in health. I knew I should always 
have to take care of her. I did so already, 
for she had no mother. She was an orphan, 
and had been a ward of Chancery. The 
lady who lived with her was a sister of Mrs. 
Rix.” 

“Mrs. Rix! She never said a word.” 

“Oh no,” with a sad kind of smile; “ it is 
so long ago; every body has forgotten ex- 
I think I am one of those people 
who can not forget. Still, I have come t 
Bath; I have gone over the same walks; } 
have been to a party at the same house 
I mean the house where she lived, and from 
which she was to have been married.” 

‘Was to have been?” asked I beneath my 
breath. 

“Tt was only two weeks before the day. 
We were both so young and happy—we 
liked dancing so much—we wanted to have 
a good dance together in these Assembly 
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We 


home. 


Rooms 


walk 


had it; and then she would 
It was May, but you know 


how sharp the winds come round street cor- 
She caught cold; in a week she 


ners here. 
died ” 
Died! 


loved! 


So young, so happy, so well be- 
Poor girl! Fortunate girl! 

I could not weep for her; something lay 
heavy on my heart, seemed to freeze up my 
tears. But I sat quiet, keeping a reverent 
silence toward a grief which he had thought 
I could not “ understand.” 

Cousin Conrad had told his story very 
calmly, letting fall the brief words one by 
one, in the same mechanical tone ; 


thought he felt nothing. 
We sat several minutes without speaking ; 
and then, with a sudden impulse of compas- 
sion, I touched his hand, 
warmly. 
“ Thank 


we should 


He pressed mine 


you. 
be 


I thought, Cousin Elma, 
better friends after this than 
even befé 
has not been an altogether bright life—like 
yours, for instance ; indeed, mine seems half 
over when yours is scarcely begun. 


Nor is 
it likely to be a very long life, the doctors | 
so I must put as much into it as I pos- | 
As 


Say ; 
sibly 
happiness 


can. much work, I mean. For 

He stopped. 
with hands folded and eyes looking straight 
before him—grave, steady, fearless eyes, with 
a touch of melancholy in them 
either morbid, or 


but nothing 
bitter, or angry. 
would have been impossible to a nature like 
his. 

‘* Happiness must take its chance. 
ther seek it nor refuse it. 


I nei- 
Nor have I been, 
I hope, altogether unhappy hitherto. Ihave 
always found plenty to do, besides my pro- 
fession.” 

I knew that. 
endless calls upon him—his health, his time, 


and his money—by helpless people, who are 


so that | 
any body who did not know him would have | 
What a mistake! | 


You will understand that mine | 


I can see him now, sitting | 


Such | “ 


It had sometimes made me | 
almost angry to learn, through Mrs. Rix, the | 
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got right again. I saw the blue sky , 
through the church door, and heard 
in the 


visible 


@ lark 
high up, like an j 
the voice, I could have fan 
cied, of that girl, so long dead, who had bee 
so happy before she died. Happy, to an ex 
tent and in a sort of way, of which the fy 
sweetness had never dawned upon me tj 
now. 


air, singing 


voice 


To be “in love,” as silly people phrase it 

to love, as wise and good people hay 
loved—my mother, for instance—I seemed 
all at once to understand what it was; ay 
in spite of Cousin Conrad. And, with that 
knowledge, to understand something else 
which frightened me. 

However, I had sense enough to drive that 
back, for the time being, into the inmost r 
cesses of my heart, and to answer him when. 
after sitting a minute or two longer, he 
| proposed that we should go back to Mrs 
Rix, with my ordinary “ Yes.” He 
laughed at these ‘‘ Yes’s” or ‘‘ Noes,” 
he declared formed the staple of my conver 
| sation with him or my grandfather. Only 
| as we went out, I said, in a whisper, “ Would 
you mind telling me her name ?” 

** Agnes.” 

So we went back to the carriage, and 
| drove home; and I think nobody would hay 
| known that any thing had happened. 

But little things make great changes some 
times. When I went into the tiny gray 
| church, Mrs. Rix had laughed at the way | 
| bounded down the hilly terrace, called m¢ 
such a child!”—no wonder the General 
thought I was “too young” to go to the As- 
semblies. When I came out again I felt 
quite an old person—old enough to go to 
twenty balls. 


always 
whi 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THERE came upon me a great craving to 
|see my mother. Not that I wished to tell 
| her any thing—indeed, what had I to tell? 


sure to find out and hang upon a solitary | In writing about that afternoon at St. Kath 


man, who has the character of being unself- 
ish and ready to help every body. When I 


looked at him, and thought of all that, and | 


of the grief that had fallen upon his life, 
which, falling upon most men, would have 
made it a blank life forever, I felt—no, it is 
not necessary to say what I felt. 

There is a quality called hero-worship. It 
does not exist in every body ; and some peo- 
ple say that it is scarcely to be desired, as 
causing little bliss and much bale; but to 
those who possess it, and who have found 
objects whereon to expend it, it is an ecstasy 
worth any amount of pain. 

Though all the world had seemed to swim 


round me for a minute or two, and Cousin | 


Conrad’s quiet voice went through me, word 
by word, like a sharp knife—still, I slowly 


| crine’s Court, I merely described the house, 


| the garden, and the old gray church. What 
had passed therein I thought I had no right 

I had certainly no desire—to speak of, not 
even to my mother; and from the complete 
silence which followed—Cousin Conrad nev- 
er referred to it again—it seemed after a day 
or two almost like a story heard in a dream. 

But a dream that never could be forgot 





ten. A young girl seldom does forget th 


| first time she comes face to face with a love 


story—not in a book, but in real life ; meets 
and sympathizes with those who have actu- 
ally felt all that she has been mistily think- 
ing about. 

Whenever Cousin Conrad looked at me, 
as he did sometimes, in a very tender, wist- 
ful way, as if seeing in my face some reflec- 
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MY MOTHER AND I. 


on of the one long hidden under a coffin- 
[ used to ponder on all he had gone 
ch, wondering how he had ever borne 
d lived. But he had lived up to five- 
\-thirty a useful and honored life; and 
ugh he had hinted it might not be a long 
probably on account of that sad taint in 
vaunted Picardy blood—consumption 
there seemed no reason why he should 
ir or hope—did he hope ?—for its ending. 
ieerful he was—cheerful, calm, busy; was 
ilso happy ? 
ld be happy ? 


Was it possible he ever 
Endlessly I used to pon- 
r over him and her, and on the brief time 
love they had had together; and then, 
vercome with an unaccountable sadness, I 
ised to turn to thinking of my mother. 
If I could only go to her! lay my head on 
her shoulder, and feel how entirely she loved 
me only out of the whole world. And 
seemed as if I had a little neglected her 
of late, and allowed other people to absorb 
me too much, Had she guessed this? Did 
she fancy I loved her less? I would soon 
show her she was mistaken. As soon as ever 
my grandfather would allow me, I would 


vo back to the two dear little rooms in our | 


liet village, and be as merry and happy as 
if | had never gone away—never known any 

ng beyond the peaceful life when she and 
[ were all in all to one another. We were 
so still, only 

Was there any thing in that “ only” which 

ide me stop and examine myself sharply ? 
Does there not come a time to the most lov- 

yx of children when they begin to feel a 
slight want, when parents and home are not 
juite sufficient to them? They can no lon- 
ger lie all day, infant-like, on the mother’s 
breast, and see no heaven beyond her face. 
Other faces grow pleasant, other interests 
arise. It seems difficult to content one’s self 
with the calm level of domestic life, with its 
small daily pleasures and daily pains. They 
want something larger—grander. They are 
continually expecting some unknown felic- 
ity, or arming themselves against some he- 
roic anguish, so delicious that they almost 
revel in the prospect of woe. 


This state of feeling is natural, and there- | 


fore inevitable. If recognized as such by 
both parents and children, it harms neither, 
is met, and passed by. 

If | could have gone to my mother! Aft- 
erward the hinderances to this looked so 
First, Mrs. Rix, with her preoccupation about 
my toilet and her own at my first ball, which 
was to happen in a few days. Then, my 


grandfather’s dislike to have any thing sug- 
gested to him, even to the use of his car- 
riage, except by Cousin Conrad, to whom 
the whole household were in the habit of 
applying in all difficulties, who arranged ev- 
ery thing, and thought of every body; but 
he was absent—gone to London on some 
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troublesome law business, somebody else’s 
business, of course. 

“T can’t tell why,” he said, smiling, “ ex 
cept that it is from my being so alone in the 
world, but I seem fated to be every body’s 
guardian, every body’s trustee. Take care; 
perhaps your grandfather may make me 
yours, and then what a handful I shall have! 
and how tightly I shall hold you, like one 
of the cruel guardians in story-books—espe- 
cially when you want to marry! No, no, 
my child, seriously, I will let you marry any 
body you please.” 

“Thank you,” I said, laughing. He did 
not know he had hurt me. 

We missed him much out of the house, 
even for a few days. If he had been there, 
I should easily have got to see my mother. 
As it was, there seemed no way, except start 
ing to walk the seven miles alone; and I 
doubted if either she or Cousin Conrad would 
have approved of that step: it would have 
seemed so disrespectful to my grandfather. 

Thus it came to pass that a fifth week was 
added to the four, and still I had not seen 
my mother. 

I wished, though, that she could have seen 
me when I was dressed for the ball; I knew 
it would have made her happy. That was 
my consolation for not feeling quite so happy 
myself when it came to the point, as I sup- 
posed all young girls ought to feel on such an 
occasion. How she would have admired the 
white silk festooned with white roses, in 
which I stood like a statue while Mrs. Rix 
and her maid dressed me—not half grateful 
enough, I fear, for their care; for 1 was 
thinking of something else all the time 
thinking of that girl “‘ Agnes,” scarcely older 
than myself, who, probably in some house 
close by, had once been dressed for one of 
these very Assemblies. So young,so happy; 
yes, I was sure she had been happy; and I 
sighed, and my white silk looked dull, and 
my white roses faded, and that nameless de- 
spondency to which the young are so prone 
fell upon me like a cloud, till Mrs. Rix said, 
kind soul, ‘ There now; I wish your mother 
could see you.” 7 

The mention of my mother nearly made 
me burst out crying. Crying when one is 
dressed for one’s first ball! What a strange 
girl I must have been! 

“Come now, my dear, and let your grand- 


| father look at you.” 
small; at the time they seemed gigantic. 


He quite started when I came into his 
room, regarded me intently, then made me 
walk to and fro, which I did—as grave and 
dignified as even he could desire. I was 
not shy, but rather indifferent, feeling as if 
it mattered little who looked at me. 

“Yes, that will do, Elma; you gratify me 
much. All the daughters of our house have 
been noted for their beauty. This genera 
tion will be no exception to the rule. I 
wish I were well enough to witness the dé- 
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but to-night of 
ardy.’ 


another beautiful Miss Pic 


I smiled. There was no uncomfortable 
flattery in my grandfather’s grand polite 
ness; it was the mere announcement of a 
fact. I What was my 
beauty to except that it pleased him 


and my mother? 


uid nothing. value 


me, 


“Yes, you are quite right, General, and I 
am sure the Major would say the same if he 
were here; but I suppose nothing would have 
persuaded him to accompany us.” 

‘*No, Mrs. Rix; 


neve 


you are aware that he has 


been to a ball since the death of Miss 
Frere.” 

* Oh, poor Miss Frere! How much he 
attached to her, and she to him! 
has told me all about it. A sad story, Miss 
Picardy, which I will tell you while we 
having our tea, if you will remind me.” 

Which I did not do. 


Elma,” 


was 
My siste1 


are 


said my grandfather, as he sat 
looking more benign than I 
had ever seen him, “you may like to read 


this before you go.” 


watching me, 


It was a letter from my mother, by which 
I found that he had polite ly urged her com 
ing to see my introduction into society. She 
excused herself, but promise d, if she felt well 
enough, to pay her long-promised visit “in 
a few days.” 

Then I should have my mother, and I need 
not In a 
and the 
which was so new to me slipped away. 


go away! moment variable 
confused sense of pain 
As 
I wrapped my beautiful white cloak round 
me, and caught sight of myself in the mirror 
on the stairs, I I was, on the whole, 
not unpleasant to look at, and was glad to 
please even the three women-servants who 
came to peep at me in the hall. 

There was another person entering it, who 
stopped to look too. 


my 
spirits rose, 


knew 


He seemed tired with 
traveling, but in his face was the familiar 
smile. Kind Cousin Conrad! every body 
was delighted to see him. 

“T am not quite too late, I see. All the 
world seems collected to behold your splen- 
dors, Cousin Elma., May not I?” 

He gently put aside my cloak. My heart 
was beating fast with the surprise of seeing 
him, but I stood quite still and silent for him 
to examine my dress and me. 

“Thank you,” he said, with the slightest 
“You look very nice. Now 
let me put you into your chaise.” As he 
did so, he said, gently, “Be happy, child. 
Go and enjoy yourself.” 

So I did, to a certain extent. How could 
it be otherwise with a girl of seventeen, who 


possible sigh. 


loved dancing with all her heart, and had no | 


end of partners, some of whom danced ex- 
ceedinzly well? Good and bad dancers was 
the only distinction between them—to me. 
For all else they might have been automa- 
tons spinning round on two | Their 


102s. 


faces I scarcely looked at. The only fac; 


|} saw was one which was not there. 


How 


Sad 


tired Cousin Conrad had looked! 

Had the sight of me in my ba 
reminded him of old times—of } 
best-beloved Agnes? All through the wl 
of light and music and dancing I had in 


too. 


are SS 


}mind’s eye the picture of those two as they 


must have looked, dancing together at t] 
last ball; but I thought of one not who 
with pity, but envy. 
Still I on 
body that asked me. 


danced danced with every 
My feet were light 
enough, though my heart felt sometimes 
little heavy, and I rather wondered why 
girls thought a ball-room such a paradis 
until, crossing through the crowd of figures 
all alike either 
me, I 


unknown or indifferent to 


I knew. The slight 
stoop, the head with its short crisp curls, 
the grave quiet eyes, and wondrously beau 
tiful smile, how the sight of him changed 
all the aspect of the room! 
kind of Conrad to 
This sense of his excessive kindness 
was my first thought, and then another sens« 
of comfort and enjoyment, such as I used to 
feel when my mother was by. I could not 
go to him—I was dancing; but I watched 
him go to Mrs. Rix, and they both stood 
watching me, I saw, until they fell into con 
versation, and did not notice me at all. Then 
I noticed them. 

It is an odd sensation trying to view as 


saw one whom 


It was very Cousin 


come, 


with the eyes of a stranger some one whon 
you know intimately. Many gentlemen i1 
the room were taller, handsomer, younger 
than Cousin Conrad; but somehow he was 
Cousin Conrad, just himself, and different 
from them all. 

I wondered what he and Mrs. Rix wer 
talking about: ordinary things, probably 
She would not surely be so tactless, so cruel, 
as to wonder at his coming to-night, or to 
remind him of the last night he was here, 
when he danced with Miss Frere as his part- 
ner—just as one Sir Thomas Appleton (1 had 
good cause to remember his name afterward 
was dancing with me. Oh no! not so. I 
cared nothing for Sir Thomas Appleton. If 
I had been dancing with any one I loved, as 
Agnes loved Cousin Conrad, how different it 
would have been! Yet he had said I “ did 
not understand.” 

He was right. I did not understand—not 
fully. I had no idea whither I was drift- 
ing, no more than has a poor little boat 


| launched on a sunshiny lake without helm 


or oars, Which goes on floating, floating as 
it can only float, toward the great open sea. 
There had come a curious change in me, a 
new interest into my life, a new glory over 
my world. It was strange, very strange, 
but the whole room looked different, now 
Cousin Conrad was there. 

Imlac, in Rasselas, says (a trite and often- 
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ted but most true saying), “* Many per 
; fancy themselves in love, when in fact 
idle ;”’ and therefore, for all 
idleness is the thing most to 


are 
or pe ople ’ 


ivoided, since the sham of love, coming 


1 
only 


iturely, is of all things the most con- 
But peo- 
ever “fall in love” at all; they walk 

» it blindfold, and then wake suddenly, 

1 wide-open eyes, to find that all the 
terest of life is concentrated in one per- 
son, Whom they believe, truly or not, to be 
e best person they ever knew, and whom 
ey could no more help loving than they 
uuld help loving the sun for shining on 
em, and the air for giving them where- 
thal to breathe. 


itible and dangerous. some 


This is not being “in 
ve,” or being “ made love to.” It is love, 
pare and simple, the highest thing, if often 
he saddest, which a woman’s heart can 
KnOW. 
If I had been an angel looking down from 
heights of Paradise upon another Elma 
Picardy, I might have sighed and said, 
‘Poor child!” but I do not know that I 
should have tried to alter things in any way. 

The quadrille over, Sir Thomas Appleton 
took me to Mrs. Rix, and stood talking with 
Cousin Conrad, whom he knew; so there 
vas no explanation, save a whisper from 
Mrs. Rix. 

‘He says the General sent him. They 
hought you ought not to be here without 
some male relative, so he came.” 

‘He is very kind,” said I; but I was a 
little vexed. In those days the one thing 
that sometimes vexed me in Cousin Conrad 
was his habit of doing first what he ought 
and next what he liked todo. I have lived 
long enough to see that the man who does 
first what he likes and then what he ought 
is of all men, not absolutely wicked, the most 
hopelessly unreliable. 

Cousin Conrad might have come to the 


ball from duty only, but I think he was not | 


unhappy there. His good heart was strong 
enough to forget its own sorrows in others’ 
joys. Giving Mrs. Rix his arm, and consign- 
ing me to Sir Thomas, he led the way to the 
tea-room, and made us all sit down to one 
of those little tables at which people who 
liked one another’s company were accus- 
tomed to form a circle to themselves. His 
pleasant talk brightened us all. Then he 
proposed taking me round the rooms, and 
showing me every thing and every body. 

“She is so young, with the world all be- 
fore her,” said he to Sir Thomas Appleton. 
“And it is such a wonderful, enjoyable 
world.” 

Ay, it was. As I went along, leaning on 
Cousin Conrad’s arm, and looking at all he 
showed me; I thought there never was such 
a beautiful ball. Cinderella’s, when the 


not 
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prince was dancing with her, was nothing 
to it; only, unlike Cinderella, when twelve 
o’clock struck my white silk did not crumble 
into rags, my slippers did not drop off from 
my poor little feet. 

“ Well, it is over,” said I, with a little sigh. 

“Yes, it is over,” echoed Sir Thomas, with 
a much bigger one. I had been again his 
partner, by his own earnest entreaty and 
Cousin Conrad’s desire, “that he might be 
able to tell my grandfather how well I could 
dance.” So I had danced, my very best too, 
knowing he was looking on, and was pleased 
with me. It made me pleased with myself, 
and not vexed, even when I heard people 
whispering after me, “ The beautiful Miss 
Picardy.” Had not Cousin Conrad said that 
the most beautiful person he ever knew was 
also the best ? 

I wondered if he were thinking of her 
now. From a certain expression in his face 
as he stood watching the quadrille, I fancied 
he was. Yes, he had truly said he was one 
of those who “ can not forget.” 

I also never forget. Many a ball have I 
been to in my life, but not one incident of 
this, my first, has vanished from my memory. 

It was over at last, and I felt myself in 
the midst of a crowd of people pushing to- 
ward the door, with Cousin Conrad on one 
side of me, and Mrs. Rix on the other. Sir 
Thomas Appleton was behind. 

“ See,” said he, “what a beautiful night 
it is; ever so many are walking home; will 
you walk home too, Miss Picardy ?” 

“No,” said Cousin Conrad, decidedly. 

He muffled me carefully up, put me in a 
chair, did the same thing for Mrs. Rix, and 
then walked off down the street with some- 
body, I suppose Sir Thomas, but I really 
never noticed that poor young man. I doubt 
if [even bade him good-night. In five min- 
utes more he had gone out of my head as 
completely as if he had never existed. 

So much so, that when Mrs. Rix came into 
my room to talk over the ball, and asked me 
“what I thought of him?” I answered that 
I could not tell; I had never thought about 
him at all. 

“ Never thought about him! Such arich, 
handsome, gentlemanly young man, just 
come into one of the finest estates in Somer- 
setshire. Well, you are the oddest girl I 
ever knew.” 

Was 1? How? What could she mean? 
Surely I had not misbehaved myself, or been 
uncourteous in any way to this very respect- 
able gentleman? But he was Cousin 
Conrad’s friend, and Cousin Conrad had not 
blamed me in the least, but had met me at 
the door and parted from me with a kind 
good-night. He was not displeased with 
me. Then whatever Mrs. Rix meant or 
thought did not matter so very much. 


no; 
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ARMY ORGANIZATION. 


By GENERAL 


GEORGE B. 


M‘CLELLAN. 


[Hirst Paper. ] 


TINE si 
so large a field, inv 
titude of political, 


ical, and scientific 


olving such a mul 
geographical, 
considerations, that it 


would be impracticable to treat it 


fully 
within the limits of two or three magazine 
articles, for 
and neither 
ive nor strictly scientific. 


intended solely general read- 
to be 
Nothing more, 


then, will be attempted here than a sketch 


ers, designed 


of the general considerations which deter- | 


mine the solution of so vital a matter, and 


a brief review of the present tendencies of | 


military nations in this connection. 
Without attempting to discuss or even to 
enumerate the 
been given of the word “army,” and of the 
term * 


many 


state that in its most 
army” is that portion of the people which is 


organized and made available for the pur- 


general sense “ the 


Volunteers and militia—as soon as they are 
organized, armed, and equipped—are in- 
cluded within this definition equally with 
the standing*or permanent forces, but except 
when otherwise specially stated, the discus- 
sion is supposed to apply particularly to the 


latter. By “army organization” is meant 


the entire system adopted for recruiting, | 


officering, instructing, disciplining, arming, 
and supplying the armed forces, as well as 
for handling them to the best advantage 
when they are called upon to act. It 


ization of any army must depend not alone 


of the country they occupy, its topographical 
and political relations with possible antag- 


tent and nature of the available resources 
including the weapons at command), mil- 
itary and political traditions, the social sys- 
tem, and other important considerations, 
some of which will appear in the course of 
these articles. It is equally clear, then, that 


the armies of no two great nations can well | 


be organized precisely alike in all respects, 
and that, to secure the best organization for 


any particular. army, it will not suffice to | 


copy literally and blindly the organization 


but that it is necessary to weigh carefully | 
all the considerations bearing on the sub- 
ject, and to adapt the organization thereto 
so wisely as to secure, as far as practicable, 
all the advantages, and avoid the incon- 
veniences they present in the particular case 


ibject of army organization covers | 


t thnolog- 
| 


exhaust- | 


definitions that have | 


re- | 
quires no argument to prove that the organ- 


in question. In illustration of what has ju 
been stated, a moment’s consideration wi] 
show that the army of republican Switzer 
land, designed solely for the defense of g 
region much of which is mountainous and 
sparsely inhabited, and whose political situ 
ation is such as to preclude an offensive war, 
ought to be organized quite differently from 
the vast forces of the German and Russian 
empires. So, also, if we compare the duties 
of our own army with those of any European 
army, it will at once appear that the circum- 
stances differ so widely as to render essen- 
tial difference in organization often impera- 
tive. 


The study of the organization of ancient 


|}and medieval armies is of great interest, 
army organization,” it will be suffi- | 
ciently accurate for our present purposes to | 


but the first branch of the subject would re- 
quire more space than is at our disposal, and 


| with regard to the second, it must suffice to 
say that with few exceptions they were cowm- 
| posed of militia, collected for the special 
pose of fighting the battles of the nation. | 


purposes of the campaign, and disbanded at 
its often, in fact, too soon for its 
proper completion. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that in those days the great 
majority of the able-bodied freemen were in- 
structed in military exercises, trained to the 
use of arms, and. to a considerable extent 
inured to the fatigues and privations of war. 

It is unnecessary to trace the steps which 
gradually led to the formation of the stand- 
ing armies of modern Europe; it is enough 
to state that under Frederick the Great, and 
during the wars of the First Empire, will be 
found the germs of the principles which still 


close 


| mainly control the organization of armies, 
on the character of the people who compose | 


it, but also upon the situation and nature | 


precisely as careful study will discover in 
the campaigns of the great generals of an- 


| tiquity those immutable principles of grand 
| tactics and strategy first enunciated in clear, 
onists, the form of the government, the ex- | 


precise, and distinct terms by such modern 


writers as the late General Jomini. Im- 


| provements in the useful arts, in fire-arms, 

in the means of communication, and in the 
|transmission of intelligence have greatly 
| modified the application of those principles, 


and a more general and wider adoption of 
the system of conscription has tended to 


|enlarge the actual forces, and to shorten 


the duration of wars. During the period 
of Frederick, armies were recruited chiefly 


| through voluntary enlistment, and they were 
of any other, no matter how perfect in itself; | 


comparatively small. During the wars of 
the French republic and the First Empire, 
the system of conscription came into use, 
and armies became much larger than before. 
The present theory of modern organization 
is to maintain comparatively small armies 
in time of peace, but to provide—through a 
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stem of general conscription and instruc- | ing, equipments, transportation, ete.; noth 
the means of increasing them with | ing was regarded as so good as to be above 
it rapidity upon the breaking out of war. | examination and criticism, nothing as so un- 
est additional troops must already have | important as to be beneath notice. In few 
| thoroughly instructed and disciplined ; | words, the Germans, unlike their late antag- 
es must be ready for them in existing | onists and many other nations, have never 
ments; arms, clothing, supplies of all | regarded as perfect the military institutions 
means of transportation, and, by no} which have given them victory; no matter 
ns the least important item, the requisite | what successes they may achieve, their first 
must also be ready for the emergency. | step is to examine carefully the means by 
ef, never before in the history of the} which they were gained, and to ascertain 
rid has the maxim, “In time of peace! what possible chances of failure may be 
are for war,” been so fully, so generally, | guarded against in the future. He who 
served as in the military organization of | should encounter a German army to-mor- 
dern Europe. It may safely be asserted | row, and act upon the supposition that its 
t, judged by the standard of well-merited | tactics, its arms, and its manner of opera- 
ess against different and powerful op- | tion would be precisely as in 1870-71, would 
nts, the German empire possesses the | learn to his cost that he had made a grave 
t organization and the best army in the} mistake. Much of the German success may 
rid; it may even be permitted to go| safely be attributed to this course on their 
her than this, and to assert that never | part, and it is an example which can be ree- 
re in the history of the world did there | ommended to the imitation of other nations. 
an army so formidable, so admirably Our subject will probably present itself in 
nized, so perfect in discipline and in-| the simplest and most natural light to the 
ction, so well officered and handled | general reader if we first explain 
roughout, from the renowned Von Moltke | 
to the youngest corporal. | THE COMPOSITION OF ARMIES. 
And just here it may very properly be Armies are made up— 
ted, once for all, that the existing Ger- I. Of the combatants, who do the fighting. 
in organization is the fruit of the patient II. Of the non-combatants, whose duty it is 
jors of her ablest men throughout long | to provide the fighting portion with weap- 
ws of adversity as well as of success. | ons, ammunition, food, clothing, equipments, 
n the lightning blow of Jena disclosed | medical attendance, transportation, forage, 
e world that the mere details of the sys- | ete., at the proper time and place, so that 
of the great Frederick had outlived the | the combatants may never lack the supplies 
riod of their usefulness, and that the ven- | necessary to enable them to do the work ex- 
rable relics of his glorious campaigns had | pected of them. 
reserved the mere forms and lost the spirit} The chief purpose of a good army organiza- 
f his institutions, then, and at once—in the | tion is to make the combatants as numerous 
dst of such misery and defeat as few civ-| and efficient as possible, and to reduce the 
ed nations had ever undergone —the | non-combatants, with their indispensable 
Steins and Scharnhorsts of that day com-| but embarrassing impedimenta, to a strict 
menced the difficult but vital task of adapt-| minimum. Any organization which does 
the civil and military institutions of | not accomplish these two purposes must be 
Prussia to each other, as well as to the exi- | regarded as radically defective. 
vencies of the times. During the campaigns | 
f 1813, 1814, and 1815 the work progressed | I. THE COMBATANTS. 


vith rapid strides, nor did it cease with the| These consist of the infantry, who march 
eturn of peace; neither has it yet reached | and fight on foot; the cavalry, who move 
tsend. The experience of the minor cam-| and fight on horseback; the artillery; the 
paigns of Baden and Schleswig-Holstein was | engineers. 

eagerly availed of. Even the mobilizations| Each of these natural and general subdi- 
f 1850 and 1859—rendered unnecessary by | visions of the combatants forms “an arm of 
the unexpectedly pacific turn of events— | service”—e. g., the infantry arm, the artil- 
vere not lost; the latter especially proved | lery arm,ete. To these are added in some 
he great defects of the existing Landwehr | armies certain special organizations, such as 
organization, and resulted in a complete | mounted infantry, who are provided with 
change of the system. So, too, immediately | horses in order to secure celerity of move- 
ifter the Austrian war of 1866, and the French | ment, but who fight on foot; and dragoons 
var of 1870-71, commissions were appoint-| (properly so called), who move on horse- 
ed in all arms and branches of the service | back, but who fight either on foot or mount- 
to investigate closely the workings of the} ed, as circumstances may require. So also 
military system, and to recommend the | some companies of engineer troops, who ha- 
hanges required to obviate existing de-| bitually march and act on foot, are in some 
fects. These inquiries covered every thing | armies mounted, in order to enable them to 


tactics, weapons, ammunition, food, cloth- | accompany the cavalry in their movements. 
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But these are exceptional cases only, and do 
not necessitate an extension of the subdivis- 
10On #1 


ven above. 


THE INFANTRY. 


This 


re spect 


arm ol 
ol 


body 


fact, 


service constitutes, both i 
numbers and importance, 
of that 
accessories to it, although often 
Indispensable In covering its movements, fa- 
cilitating its attack or defense, and following 
up the 


n 
the 


main the others 


ah army, 80 


are, ili 


results it has gained. A somewhat 
detailed explanation of the organization of 
the infantry arm will enable us to pass more 
rapidly over that of the other arms of serv- 
ice, to which the same principles apply, mod- 
ified, of course, by the peculiar circumstances 
of each case. A good organization must pro- 
vide for the inculcation and maintenance of 
discipline under all circumstances; thorough 
instruction in all points of the drill—that the 
soldier may be able to use his weapons to the 
best advantage, and take his part understand- 
ingly in all tactical movements—also in the 
various phases of guard, outpost, and patrol 
duties; it must make due provision for the 
interior administration, that to say, for 
the proper accountability for and care of all 
weapons, ammunition, equipments, clothing, 
and food issued directly to the men, or in the 
hands of the regimental and company officers, 
ready for supplying current needs, so as to 
prevent waste and secure a proper supply at 
all times; it must provide also for the very 
necessary supervision over the comfort and 
health of the men in the way of proper cook- 


IS 


ing, hygienic precautions in regard to their 
dress, habits, etc.; lastly, and not least in 
importance, there must be such a supply of 
officers and non-commissioned officers, and 
such a distribution of the force into large 
and small bodies or units, that the march 
of large numbers of troops may be conduct- 
ed with celerity and good order, and that 
the movements in battle may be made with 
rapidity, decision, and unity, and be under 
the entire control of the commanders. 

ro secure these results the first condition 
is that the different fractions of the army 
should be commanded and directed by offi- 
cers Whose rank, character, and experience, 
as well as theoretical and practical knowl- 
edge of their duties, are commensurate with 
the importance and extent of their spheres 
of action. Between the officers and the pri- 
soldiers come the non-commissioned 
officers, selected from among the latter for 
their good character, courage, soldierly qual- 
ities, education, and intelligence. Another 
principle of first importance is that the num- 
ber of fractions composing each unit of force 
(i.e., the battalion, the regiment, the brigade, 
etc.) should not exceed five or six, since ex- 


vate 


perience has shown that no commander of a 
unit can safely undertake to communicate 
orders efficiently to more than that number 
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| of subordinates. It will be necessary to »; 
eur to this principle when explaining th 
| organization of the different units. 

The lowest or smallest unit of organiza 
| tion for tactical and administrative purpose 
is the company, commanded by a captain, W 
is assisted in the performance of his dut 
by lieutenants (commissioned officers), 
by sergeants and 

sioned officers). 


and 

corporals (non-commis 
As will hereafter be ex 
plained, the strength of the company vari; 
much in different services, both on the wa 
and peace footing ; for war the company ya 
ries from about 100 to 270 officers and me; 
in different armies. 

The battalion is the next higher tactieg 
unit, and consists of from four to ten com 
panies, depending upon the strength of th 
company ; it is commanded by a major, pr 
vided with a proper staff. 

The regiment is the next tactical and ad 
ministrative unit; it consists of from one t 
five, and sometimes of even six battalions 
including the reserve and dép6t battalions 
and is commanded by a colonel, who also j 
furnished with a suitable staff. 

The next tactical unit is the brigade, com 
posed of two or more regiments, and com 
manded by a general of brigade. 

The next higher tactical and administra 
tive unit is the division, made up of two o1 
more brigades, and commanded by a general 
of division. 

Usually the division is the lowest unit 
composed of two or more arms of service. 
To the infantry division a certain amount 
of cavalry, artillery, engineer troops, and ot 
the train detachments, are usually perma 
nently assigned, and form a part of the com 
mand of its general, so that the division may 
be said to be the lowest unit capable of in 
dependent action. To a cavalry division it 
is usual to attach permanently a suitable 
proportion of mounted artillery, and, in som 
services, mounted engineer troops, but no 
infantry. In some services the division does 
not exist, but the brigade is organized on a 
similar independent footing. In others, al 
though the division is retained, the brigad 
is made an administrative unit. 

In large armies the next administrative 
and tactical unit is the army corps, which is 
made up of two or more divisions of infan 
try, with a brigade or division of cavalry 
and a reserve of artillery, and is, in fact, a 
small and complete army within itself. It 
is commanded by a lieutenant-general, a 
general, or a marshal. 
corps form an army. 


Two or more army 
In the large masses 
brought to bear in modern times it is usual 
to divide the entire forces acting toward a 
common point, with a common object, into 
two or three separate armies, each with its 
independent commander, but all acting un 
der the direct orders of the sovereign or a 
generalissimo. 
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W heneve r the occasion arises in the course 

these articles to designate the different 

rades of the military hierarchy, the names 

ral sed in our own or the French service will 
ibitually employed, but, to avoid repe- 
and explanation hereafter, it may be 
it this point to mention the titles made 
ise of in some of the principal armies of Eu 
In our own, as well as in the French, 


ITPose 


ian, and English services, the command 

if companies of all arms of service are 
tled captains; their assistants are first 
itenants and second or sub lieutenants. 
of these are called “company officers,” 
use their duties are confined solely to 
particular companies to which they are 
whed. In Germany the captain of cav- 

y is entitled “ Rittmeister,” while the des- 
tion of a captain in any other arm of 
rvice is ‘* Hauptmann,” i. e., chief, or lead- 
In the four armies first named the com- 
under of a regiment is known as a colonel, 
hile his assistants in the command of the 
ttalions, ete., known as lieutenant- 
jonels and majors, except in the French 
rmy, Where the majors of cavalry and artil- 
are designated “chiefs of squadrons,” 
majors commanding infantry bat- 
“chiefs of battalions.” 
In Germany the commander of a regiment 
meaning highest 


are 


and the 


lions are known as 
s designated *“ Oberste,” 
or supreme, and are called 
Oberstlieutenant” and Major. All of these 
officers are known as “regimental officers” 
or “ battalion officers,” because their duties 
general in the regiment or battalion, 
and have nothing to do with the details of 
service in any particular company. They 
also sometimes designated as “ field- 
The “general officers” are those 
above the grade of colonel, and, beginning 
ith the are, in our own and the 
English services, brigadier-general, or gen- 
of brigade, major-general, lieutenant- 
eneral, general, and, in the English army, 
In the French army there 
e generals of brigade, generals of division, 
marshals. In the German army the 
brigade is habitually commanded by a ma- 
jor-general, the division by a lieutenant- 
general, the corps by a general of infantry, 
cavalry, ete., while the proper command of 
infan a field-marshal is an army. In Austria the 
valry term lieutenant-general is replaced by that 
fact, a of * Lieutenant-Feldmarschall,” and that of 
if. general by “ Feldzeugmeister.” 
ral, But whatever may be the particular terms 
army employed, there is in every well-organized 
European army a grade of general officer 
for the special command of each great unit, 
the brigade, division, corps, and army. 
Of course it happens not unfrequently that 
a general officer exercises a command higher 
than that to which his grade entitles him, 
and it often happens in war that brigades 
are commanded by colonels. 


his assistants 
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We revert to the considerations 
which the 
composition of the various component parts 


may now 


should regulate strength and 


of an army. As already stated, the company 
of infantry is the lowest organized unit of 
that 
never broken up, never 


In other words, it is 
from the 
commander, 


arm of service 
removed 
ot 
unless for a strictly temporary purpose ; 
for example, when a guard, an escort, a pa- 
trol, or similar detachment is required for a 


immediate supervision its 


as, 


few hours or days of less force than a com 
pany. Not only is the company the smallest 
organized unit, but it 
portant; for it is here that the young soldier 


is also the most im 
receives his whole military education, and 
passes from the raw recruit into the thor- 
oughly disciplined and instructed veteran. 
The company is the soldier’s family and 
home, and as the is, so will the 
soldier, the regiment, and the army be. The 
army, after all, is only an aggregation of 
units are 
of compa- 
which the 
never lose 
There is 


company 


companies, and the intermediate 
simply subordinate aggregations 
nies made for convenience, but in 
companies are never merged, and 
their identity and individuality. 
no point in the organization of armies more 
important than that of securing the best 
possible company officers and non-commis- 
with them a good army can 
always be made; without them it is impossi- 
ble. The company commander is in imme 
diate contact with all his men, and is direct 
ly responsible for their health, comfort, gooc 
order, discipline, and efficiency ; he conducts 


sioned officers: 


them personally in battle, and directs their 
individual movements—all with the 
assistance of his lieutenants-and non-com- 
missioned officers, but with the direct re- 
sponsibility always resting on his own shoul- 
ders. It is impossible to overrate the impor- 
tance of the captain’s duties, and the abso- 
lute necessity of the post being held by 
competent and fully instructed gentlemen. 
It follows from all this that the strength of 
a company should reach and not exceed the 
limit up to which a good officer can proper- 
Just 


this 


ly exercise this personal supervision. 
here occurs one of the broadest and most 
important distinctions between the Germans 
and Russians on the hand, and the 
French, English, and ourselves on the oth- 
a distinction which widely affects the 
It is the question of 
rhe German 
companies on the war footing consist of 250 
non - commissionod privates, 
while with the English, the French, and our- 
selves the maximum 100 
although the French in some cases increase 
the number somewhat. The full number of 
company officers in the German army is five, 
while with the small companies it is three ; 
so that for every 1000 men the Germans pro- 
vide twenty company while the 


one 
er 
entire army system. 
large versus small companies. 
and 


officers 


number is about 


otticers, 
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French have thirty. 
ment results in a great economy in expense 
and material, if the smaller number is sutti- 
cient, which the experience of recent wars 
seems fully to prove. In fact, in consequence 
of the then recent increase in the strength 
of their army, the Germans seldom had the 
full number of officers with their companies 
during their late wars. It is true that they 
experienced considerable inconvenience from 
the short supply, but it is clear that the full 
number would have been ample. The Ger- 
mans company twenty non- 
commissioned officers, in addition to twen- 


have in each 
ty-four lance-corporals and re-enlisted men 
serving in the ranks, but available to replace 
at once any disabled non-commissioned of- 
ficers. The French have fourteen non-com- 
inissioned officers per company, while we 
have only ten. 

Experience seems to have demonstrated 
that 250 men are quite within the control 
and personal supervision of a captain, aided 
by good lieutenants and non-commissioned 
officers, both with regard to the purposes of 
administration, discipline, and instruction, 
and to their proper employment in battle. 
A company of this strength forms a compact 
mass which is very effective in battle, and 
is found to be far more readily handled and 
controlled than the French battalion, while 
a company 100 men is too weak to ef- 
fect any important purpose by itself. The 
wars of 1866 and of 1870-71 afford many in- 


ot 


stances in which single companies, properly 
supported, effected important results, and 
clearly established the value of these strong 
companies, which are really the effective 
units of battle as well as of instruction and 
administration. It be remarked, 


may in 


passing, that in the German service the cap- 


tains of infantry are mounted. The sound 
conclusion with reference to the strength of 
the company, based upon ample experience, 
would seem to be that, in a well-organized 
army, with intelligent and well-disciplined 
soldiers and competent and well-instructed 
officers and officers, the 
German system of large companies is in ev- 
ery respect the most efficient and economical, 
and that it permits most readily a rapid ex- 
pansion on the outbreak of war. 


non-commissioned 


In the con- 
trary case it may be preferable to employ 
the weak companies, especially when the 
battalion commanders are fully competent, 
and can partly supply the deficiencies of the 
company officers ; but in such cases it would 
probably be found advisable to reduce the 
number of companies in a battalion below ten. 

Both in England and France this question 
in regard to the proper strength of the com- 
pany of infantry is a subject of great inter- 
est and much discussion among the most in- 
telligent officers, but no official action has 
yet been taken in either of these armies to 
modify the old company organization, and it 
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The German arrange- | can not be said that there is any probability 


of immediate action in this direction by ej. 
ther. But it is probable that ultimately 
there will be considerable increase in the 
strength of the companies. 

In the German service the composition of 
a company of infantry is as follows: 


Captain ° ‘s 
First Lieutenant 
Second Lieutenant — 
Feldwebel (orderly sergeant 
Porte-épée Fahnrich (non-com- ) 
missioned officer in the line of 
promotion to 2d lieutenant 
Sergeants pant 
Under-Officers (corporals 
Musicians... oe ; 
Lance-Corporals and re-enlisted 
Hospital Steward.... 
Artificers. . eee 
Privates : 
Aggregate, including 
sioned officers. 


Total, not including commis- 


The organization of a company of infan- 
try in the French army does not differ ma- 
terially from that of the United States sery- 
ice, except that there are eight corporals, and 
that the privates are divided into two classes. 

The company of English infantry is sub- 
stantially like our own. 

On the war footing the company of in- 
fantry in the United States service generally 
consists of one captain, one first and one 
second lieutenant, six sergeants, four corpo- 
rals, two musicians, one wagoner, and about 
eighty-five privates; but we have no fixed 
organization, as every thing depends upon 
the caprice of each Congress, and nothing 
with regard to our army can be regarded as 
fixed and stable. 

In another connection will be explained 
the interior arrangements of the company 
for the purposes of discipline and adminis- 
tration, as well as the systems of tactics ap- 
plied to the large and small companies re- 
spectively. 

The Battalion.—As already stated, this is 
the next higher tactical unit to the com- 
pany, and is made up of from four to ten 
companies. The average war strength of a 
battalion is about 1000 men, although it is 
in some cases as low as 600. In the Ger- 
man army the battalion consists of four com- 
panies of about 250 each; in the Russian, 
of five companies of 180 each, making the 
strength of the battalion 900 men; in the 
Italian army, of four companies of 150 each; 
in the Austrian army, of 930 men, in four 
companies; with the French, eight compa- 
nies for the infantry of the line, and ten for 
the battalions of chasseurs; with the En- 
glish, and in our own army, of ten compa- 
nies each. In regiments consisting of more 
than one battalion, each is commanded by 
a field-officer of lower rank than a colonel, 
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_gsometimes by a lieutenant-colonel, gen- 
llv by a major, and in the French service 
, “chief of battalion.” There is always 
tached to the battalion commander a staff 
er, designated as battalion adjutant, who 
usually a lieutenant, but in the French 
rmy a captain. As will hereafter be ex- 
iined, it is the especial duty of the adju- 
to keep the records, make the various 
etails for duty, and transmit the orders of 
schief. In the German army one or more 
nernumerary officers (captains or lieuten- 
ts) are sometimes attached to the battal- 
staff, and there is also a paymaster, two 

r three surgeons, and an armorer. 
In all services there is a battalion ser- 


veant-major, Who is the assistant of the ad- 


tant, and generally a chief of the battalion 
eld music. 

Subject to the conditions already men- 
ned when treating of the strength of the 
mpany, it is quite certain that, for all the 
irposes of discipline and of service in cam- 


yaigns, the battalion of four strong compa- 


es is far preferable to that made up of 
cht or ten weak companies. The battal- 
1 commander has only four subordinates 
to whom it is necessary to give direct or- 
lers, and explain his wishes and intentions, 
) that there is far less danger of misunder- 
standing and confusion; and it is so much 
easier for him to exercise the proper super- 
sion that the battalion is much more eas- 
y handled, and becomes far more effective 
With this organization the battalion resolves 
self readily into the natural division of one 
mpany as the advance, two as the main 
ody, and one as the reserve. 
In most European services the so-called 
fles, or foot chasseurs, have no higher or- 
ganization than that of the battalion. Now 
that all the infantry are armed with rifled 
veapons, the denomination of “rifles” has 
eased to be distinctive. These troops now 
onsist of men selected for their activity, 
ntelligence, and skill as marksmen, and are 
employed in preference for the work of skir- 
mishing, and any service requiring peculiar 
endurance, activity,and marksmanship. But 
is rifled breech-loaders are now in general 
ise by all the infantry, and as the tendericy 
of the times is to instruct them all in target 
ractice and gymnastic exercises, and to em- 
loy a loose or skirmishing order of forma- 
ion very extensively, the distinctive rifle 
attalions are no longer so important as for- 
merly, and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that their number will be decreased, and that 
i many services they may disappear entire- 
y. In armies, however, where the mass of 
the infantry are lacking in intelligence and 
education, and in the qualities which are 
needed to form good light troops, there will 
still be a demand for battalions of picked 
riflemen. The rifle companies are in some 
services a little stronger than those of the 


line, and in that case have a few more non- 
commissioned officers. In the French army 
the rifle battalions have ten companies in- 
stead of eight; in the German army they 
have four companies. 

While on this subject it may be said that 
the progress of the present is toward sim- 
plification in all parts of an army. The nu- 
merous subdivisions of infantry into guards, 
grenadiers, fusileers, musketeers, voltigeurs, 
light-infantry, rifles, ete., are rapidly disap- 
pearing, although in many cases the names 
are still preserved, without involving any 
essential difference in organization, arms, or 
equipment. The Prussian Guards, for ex- 
ample, are still composed of picked men, 
and have a stronger peace organization than 
the rest of the army, but their arms, etc., do 
not differ from those of the other infantry 
regiments. The distinction of regiments as 
grenadiers, fusileers, and musketeers in the 
German army is simply nominal. The val- 
ue of a corps d’élite, with picked men and 
glorious traditions, will always be felt in 
battle, but it must never be forgotten that 
these magnificent corps, such as the old Im- 
perial Guard of the First Empire, have too 
often been formed at the expense of fatal 
injury to the other corps, by depriving them 
of their best soldiers, so that, in the opinion 
of many competent judges, such organiza- 
tions are productive of far more harm than 
benefit. In the present state of the milita- 
ry science, and with the modern weapons, it 
seems undeniable that corps d’élite are ob- 
jectionable, and that the wisest course is to 
elevate the condition of the army in general 
by a better education and more thorough 
military instruction. It is probable that in 
the not distant future the infantry in all 


armies will be composed of regiments pre- 


cisely alike in organization, equipment, ar- 
mament, and instruction. 

The Regiment.—This is composed of from 
one to six battalions. In the United States 
service the regiment has but one battalion ; 
in the English army, up to a comparatively 
recent period, the majority of the regiments 
had but one battalion, but at the present 
time a large number, and perhaps all, of the 
regiments have two battalions; in the Ger- 
man army the regiment consists of three 
battalions; in France certain regiments of 
the Guard had four battalions, while the 
regiments of the line had three; in Austria 
the regiments have four field battalions in 
peace, and five in war; in Italy the regi- 
ments consist of four battalions. The regi- 
ment is always commanded by a colonel, 
assisted by a lieutenant-colonel, and some- 
times, as in France, by a major also; he has 
also a regimental adjutant, paymaster, sur- 
geon, and a suitable number of non-commis- 
sioned officers, mechanics, etc. The expe- 
rience of Continental armies has very clear- 
ly proved the great advantages of regiments 
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composed of about three battalions, both as 
in the field and the ordina- 
peace. A of three 
thousand men, organized in three battalions, 


respects service 
ry duties in regiment 
is readily handled by the colonel in battle, 
and forms a powerful unit, capable of ac- 
complishing important work and producing 
results. 
that th 
ment as this demands the possession of high 
qualities and thorough knowledge of his 
work the part of the colonel. If this 
fact should be advanced as a reason against 
the adoption of 


decisive It is, of course, to be un- 


derstood command of such a regi- 


on 
such an organization, it 
said in reply that an army that 
could not provide such colonels does not 
deserve the name of an army, and the soon- 
er it is disbanded the better. The data al- 
ready given will enable the reader to satisfy 
himself of the fact that the German organ- 
ization is by far the economical in 
the number of officers and non- 
but, at the risk of 
repetition, if must again be stated that the 
German system involves the necessity of 
having highly instructed officers and intel- 
ligent and thoroughly disciplined private 


soldiers. 


might be 


most 
re gard to 


commissioned ofticers ; 


The Brigade.—This unit is composed of 
two or more regiments, depending upon the 
strength of the latter. In the German army 
it consists of two regiments, or six battal- 
ious. In the other Continental services also 
In the English 
service and our own there is no invariable 
rule for the organization of the brigade, 
which usually consists of four or more regi- 
ments. This very important unit is com- 
manded by a general officer, who is provided 
with one or more aids-de-camp, an adjutant- 
general, quartermaster, etc. 


it consists of two regiments. 


before passing to the division organiza- 
tion, which involves in its composition other 
arms than the infantry, it is advisable to ex- 
plain briefly the chief points of difference 
between the organization of the infantry 
and that of the other arms of service. 

THE ARTILLERY. 

In modern warfare the arm of service next 
in importance to the infantry is certainly 
the artillery. For although the former can 
(under great disadvantages, it must be con- 
fessed) dispense with the co-operation of the 
cavalry, it can not safely be deprived of the 
assistance of the artillery, except, perhaps, 
a short time in a very mountainous or 
densely wooded country, which would not 
form a practicable theatre of operations on 
a large scale. So also the cavalry with its 
artillery can frequently operate independ- 
ently of the infantry, while if entirely with- 
out artillery its field of action would be very 
much curtailed. 

There are three main subdivisions of the 
artillery, which are quite distinct in regard 


Lor 
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to material, and not identical in organiz, 
tion and instruction. 
I. The Garrison and Sea-coast Artillery 
II. The Siege Artillery. 
Iil. The Field Artillery. 
The first and second we will dismiss afte; 
a very brief notice ; 


but we must first tou 
upon some general points of organization 
common to all the artillery. 

The lowest unit of organization, or th 
captain’s command, in the artillery is th 
battery, which corresponds very nearly, s 


far as the number of officers and men is eo; 
cerned, with the company of infantry, bu 
its tactical or effective value in battle 
very much greater. In most services arti] 
lery regiments are formed of a certain num 
ber of batteries; after these is an interme 
diate unit, usually of about four batteries 
corresponding with the battalion as the bat 
tery does with the company. 

In some armies there are distinct reg 
ments of garrison and of field artillery, j 
others each regiment contains a certain num- 
ber of batteries of each of the different kinds 
of artillery. In some armies the service of 
the pontoniers—i. e., the troops whose busi 
ness it is to construct bridges or floating 
supports—is performed by the artillery 
there being in that case either certain com 
panies of pontoniers in each regiment, o1 
special regiments for the purpose. 

I. The Garrison and Sea-coast Artillery. 
The personnel of these batteries usually con- 
sists of a captain, three lieutenants, an 
about 200 officers ani 
men. Their material comprises the heaviest 
calibres of guns and mortars that are made, 
in order to secure the longest ranges and 
greatest effect. The use of this very heavy 
material is permissible, for the reason that 
the guns and ammunition are in position 
before the occasion for employing them 
arises, so that it is not necessary to move 
them to any considerable distance. In ad 
dition to the heavy rifled guns, smooth-bore 
shell-guns, and mortars used in this servic 


non - commissioned 


against vessels of war and the works of at 


tack in a siege, these batteries also serve 
light guns for flanking purposes and close 
ranges against troops. 

Il. The Siege Artillery.—The personnel oi 
these batteries is about the same as that oi 
the garrison artillery, and usually there is 
no distinction between the two. Their ma- 
terial is the heaviest that can be transported 
conveniently to the place where it is to be 
used, and is, of course, usually much lighte: 
than that of the garrison artillery. In the 
siege of a fortress near water communica- 
tions, much heavier guiis can, of course, be 
used than when a long line of land trans- 
portation must be followed. The purposes 


| to be accomplished by this kind of artillery 


are, to silence the fire of the heavy guns 1 
the besieged works, to destroy their para- 
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ets. and breach the walls in order to per- 
n assault. Mortars are also employed 


the siege artillery to destroy magazines, 


reach points covered by the parapets 
direct fire. In some armies all the 
ve works pertaining directly to the use of 


siege guns—for example, the construc- 
n of the parapets or “ batteries” to pro- 
the guns and cannoneers, the plat- 
ys, the embrasures, the field magazines 
tain the daily supplies of ammunition 
built by the artillery troops under the 
rection of their own officers. In other 
ies all of this work is performed by the 
neers. 
lll. The Field Artillery—This always ac 
mpanies the troops on the march and in 
ittle, and must, therefore, be so light as to 
uimit of easy transportation not only over 
id roads, but also across rough and broken 
try. It is divided into the horse artil 
which the cannoneers are mounted 
horses when in movement, in order to 
ible them to accompany cavalry on long 
ches, this kind of artillery being espe- 
ly intended for that purpose, and the 
foot artillery, in which the cannoneers ha- 
tually walk, or, during rapid movements 
ver short distances—as, for instance, in 
ride upon the 
This 
st kind of artillery is designed to serve 
th the infantry, and is usually subdivided 
nto height field batteries, specially adapt- 
for rapid movements and service over 
roken ground, and the heavy or reserve 
ld batteries, intended more particularly 
for the defense of positions and long-range 
Now that ritled guns have been 


oxes of the limbers and caissons. 


ghting. 

) generally introduced, this last distinction 
3 of less importance than formerly, or it is 
erhaps more correct to say that the differ- 

ice between the two kinds is not so great 

regard to weights and facility of move- 
ent as it used to be. Within a few years 
eld batteries in different armies have con- 
isted of from six to ten guns, but the expe- 
ence of modern wars seems to have settled 
the question that six is the best number. 
Chat number can be thoroughly well handled 
n battle by a captain, while, on the other 
hand, the care of the men, material, and 
1orses is quite enough for one officer. The 
attery is never divided or broken up except 
for strictly temporary purposes. In another 
onnection will be touched upon the consid- 
erations which regulate the selection of the 
material of the artillery, and its use. 

The war of 1870-71 proved so clearly the 
vast superiority of the Prussian artillery that 
we can not err in giving the composition of 
the personnel and material of their batteries 
as the best example of a good organization. 
It should be stated that the Prussians have 
abandoned the smooth-bore gun, and use 
mly the breech-loading rifled steel gun of 


of the entire abandonment of the 


bore gun is open to discussion. 


the 4-pounder and 6-pounder calibres. It 
must be said, however, that the propriety 


smooth- 


The following is the composition of the 
Prussian 6-gun field batteries on the war 
footing: 


Captain eee 
First Lieutenant 
Second Lieutenants 
First ser ré int 

pée Fiahnrich 
( orporals 
Lance-Corporals, etc. 1 if 15 
Musicians . 2 
Privates mae 114 
Train Soldiers 4 
Saddlers 2 
Hospit Al 2 1 

T 


Horses 126 124 2 

Of the 129 lance-corporals and privates of 
a heavy foot battery, 48 are cannoneers, 53 
Of the 126 horses, 
92 are draft-horses for the guns and caissons, 
12 for supplies, 22 saddle animals. Of the 
10 carts and wagons belonging to the bat 
tery, 6 are ammunition carts, 2 for supplies, 
1 traveling forge, 1 baggage wagon. 

The composition of the light foot battery 
differs from the heavy only in having one 


drivers, and 28 in reserve. 


cannoneer less for each gun, and two horses 
Of the 129 lance-cor porals 
and privates of a horse battery there are 42 
cannoneers, 49 drivers, 38 in reserve. Of the 
207 horses, 92 are draft animals, 6 for sup- 


less for supplies. 


plies, and 109 saddle-horses. 


RECAPITULATION, 
Officers 


6-Pdr. Foot Battery 4 151 126 6 | 
4-Pdr. Foot Battery. 4 145 124 6 
Horse Battery i 150 207 6 

On the peace establishment the number 
of officers remains the same, the number of 
privates, horses, and guns is reduced, so that 
each foot battery consists of 4 guns, 4 of- 
ficers, 109 men, 1 hospital steward, 40 horses 
i. e., 24 draft-horses, 4 forage-cart horses, 3 
officers’ horses, 7 non-commissioned officers’ 
and 2 trumpeters’ horses); each horse bat- 
tery consists of 4 guns, 4 officers, 90 men, 2 
hospital stewards and saddlers, and 72 horses 
(i. e., 24 draft-horses, 4 forage-cart horses, 
and 44 saddle-horses). 

The regiment of field artillery consists 
of 4 divisions, of which 3 are made up of bat- 
teries of foot artillery, and 1 division of 
horse artillery. Each division of foot artil- 
lery has 2 light (4-pounder) and 2 heavy (6- 
pounder) batteries. On the peace footing 
the horse artillery division has 3 batteries ; 
in war it usually has 4. The peace strength 
of the regiment of field artillery is therefore 
15 batteries, or 60 guns; on the war footing, 
16 batteries, or 96 guns. 
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Che staff of a division of foot artillery con- 
sists of 1 field-officer as commander, 1 lieu- 
tenant 


ficer 


as adjutant, 1 non-commissioned of. 
as clerk, 1 veterinary surgeon, also usu 


9 an 
ally 2 suy 


yeernumerary Captains. 
he staff of a division of horse artillery 
of 1 field 


lieutenant as adjutant, Ll non-commissioned 


sts officer as commander, 1 
I is ( lerk. 
he regimental staff consists of 1 colonel 


command 


is 


er, 1 lieutenant as adjutant, 1 
supernumerary or lieutenant in 
charge of the artificers, 1 paymaster, 1 chief 
trumpeter, 2 


captain 


non-commissioned officers as 
clerks, 46 artificers, 1 chief veterinary and 1 
veterinary surgeon, also 4 surgeons and 4 
assistant surgeons. On the war footing a 
veterinary surgeon is provided for each bat- 
tery. 


rHE CAVALRY. 


Although still of very great importance 
in fact, in every well-organized 


the relative value and the sphere of 


necessary, 


army 


action of the cavalry have decidedly dimin- | 


ished since the 


of 
In 


Is 


introduction 
breech-loaders and of rifled field-guns. 
of the armies of the world it 
outnumbered by the artillery. The 
same considerations which in recent times 


general 
some best 


now 


have led to the simplification of the general 


ORGANIZATION OF A SQUADRON OF 


i> eke 


1 regiments of heavy cavairy have 55 set 
valry, 108. 

zation in the table is that of the Austri 
vates per squadron, 


t ire included the corporals. 


sieaten 
organization of the infantry have also made 


felt in respect of the cavalry. 
Although the various distinctions of cuiras- 


themselves 


siers, carbineers, dragoons, chasseurs, hus- 
sars, lancers, etc., etc., 
a division of the cavalry simply into the 
light and the heavy cavalry. 

Che former consists—or should consist 
of active, intelligent, and light men, mounted 
One 
of the chief purposes to be accomplished by 
this kind of cavalry is to move in all direc- 
tions around their own army, and as far as 
possible from it, in order to obtain the ear- 


on strong, active, and enduring horses. 


liest information practicable as to the move- | 


ments of the enemy, and to prevent him 
from procuring the corresponding informa- 


| tion. 


CAVALRY 


are still to a certain | 
extent maintained, the tendency is toward | 


This kind of cavalry is especial] 
adapted for distant expeditions, surprises 
etc., and is of great use in battle. The heay 
cavalry, which is less important than it on, 
was, is not so well adapted for rapid and dis 
tant service, or the duty of flankers, but 

more especially intended for action on th 
field of battle. We will not in this pla 

dwell further on these points, but will no 
give a very few examples of the present 

ganization of the cavalry. 

In this, as in the other arms of service, t} 
lowest unit of administration and tactics 
commanded by a captain, and its stren 
should be determined by the limit of + 
capacity of a good officer in respect of hand 
ling his command in battle, and in caring 


| properly for the instruction and well-being 
| of the men and horses at other times. T] 


unit is called a squadron in all armies ey 
cept the English and American, where 


it 


| denominated a troop or company, althoug 


in both the real tactical unit is the squad 
ron, composed of two troops or companies 

The strength of the squadron varies 
different armies from 120 to 216 non-commis 
sioned officers and men. 


The following table will give a sufficient 
ly accurate idea of the composition of tl 
squadron and the troop in the princip 
armies of the world, on the war footing: 


on THE War Footine 1n— 


Cornet. 


1 
1 
1 


ond-class privates per squadron; those of the line, 9 


an light cavalry; the heavy cavalry have only 1 trum; 


t 


In the cavalry the reductions on the peac 
footing are usually much less than in th 
| other arms of service—e. g., in the Germa 
| service the number of second-class privates 
is reduced from 112 to 97; in France the the 
oretical reduction is two sergeants, four cor 
| porals, and enough second-class privates t 
| reduce the number in each squadron of thr 
| various kinds of cavalry to 69; at the present 
| time, however, the French squadrons do not 
| count more than 100 non-commissioned offi 
| cers and men, so necessary do they find it t 
economize. In the Austrian, French, an 
Russian armies, every two squadrons ar 
|}commanded by a field-officer, but in th 
other services there is nothing intermediat: 
| to the squadron and the regiment—the lat 
|ter commanded by a colonel, assisted }; 
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eld and staff ofticers, whose numbers vary 
h in ditterent armies. 
i the United States service the regiment 
nsists of six squadrons of two companies 
1 England generally of four squadrons 
twotroops each. The Germans have four 
idrons to the regiment, the Austrians six 
heavy cavalry and eight for the light, 
Russians from six to ten, the Italians four 
The French regiment formerly 
now it has five. 
| the various European armies there isa 


iadrons. 


| six squadrons ; 


t squadron for each regiment, the organ- 
on and use of which will be explained 
. different connection. Cavalry is often 
ied into brigades of two or more regi- 
ts, provided with a suitable amount of 

rs¢ artillery. 
Before concluding for the present our re- 
ks upon the cavalry, it may be well to 
illude briefly to the subject of ‘“‘ mounted in- 
fantry,” that is to say, infantry who are pro- 
ded with horses or mules for the sole pur- 
» of insuring rapidity of movement for 
g distances, it being always understood 
it they are to fight only on foot, and that 
ey are to be armed and equipped accord- 
oly. There is a wide difference between 
such troops and the dragoons, originally in- 
tended to fight either mounted or dismount- 
This double action of the dragoons 
ule if necessary to instruct them in the 
tactics and use of weapons of the cavalry as 
well as of infantry, and they were of course 
imbered with a double set of arms, the 
sult generally being that they were indif- 
With 
gard to the mounted infantry the inten- 
is to arm them solely as infantry, and 
instruct them as such; but that they are 
to learn only enough of cavalry duty to en- 
ible them to take care of their horses, and 
vo through the simple formations needed for 
he march. 


rent cavalry and worse infantry. 


This subject is attracting much 
attention on the part of many of the most 
utelligent European officers, but nothing 
definite seems to have been done in regard 
to the permanent organization of such troops. 
[It is evident, if the use of mounted infantry 
s important, that it is necessary to organize 
a special corps for the purpose, employing 
only men who can ride and take proper care 
of their animals, otherwise the latter would 
be destroyed after a few marches. It has 
also been suggested that it would be advan- 
tageous to organize trains of light carts or 
wagons for the rapid transportation of con- 
siderable bodies of infantry. However the 
details of the matter may be arranged, it is 
probable that in the next great war the 
question of mounted infantry will be prac- 
t cally solved. 
THE ENGINEER TROOPS, 

It is now time to consider briefly the or- 

ganization and general duties of certain 


special bodies of troops, few in number, but 
upon whom devolve duties of the highest 
importance on the march, in battle, in re 
treats and sieges, and for which a high order 
of intelligence and careful instruction are 
necessary. These troops are armed, and not 
unfrequently are called upon to fight, as in 
fantry ; moreover, their special duties are so 
often perform d under the heaviest fire and 
most dangerous circumstances that they can 
fairly be regarded as coming within the cate 
gory of combatants. 


Certainly the coolness 
and heroism displayed by these troops in 


hundreds of instances can justly be com 
pared with the most remarkable actions of 
the three principal arms of service. Among 
the duties which they are called upon to per- 
form or direct are the construction and re 
pair of roads and bridges of all kinds, the con- 
struction of field fortifications, the works of 
attack against field and permanent defenses, 
and generally leading assaults of works in 
order to remove the obstacles placed in 
The dis- 
tribution of these duties, and the organiza 


the way of the storming parties. 


tion of the troops who perform them, vary 
much in different armies. In some they are 
assigned altogether to the engineer troops ; 
in others those relating particularly to the 
heavy guns employed in sieges devolve upon 
the artillery ; again in others the construe- 
tion of floating bridges falls to the artillery, 
or to a special corps of pontoniers; finally, 
there are cases where a partl ular corps 1s 
organized for the work of constructing and 
repairing roads and bridges on fixed sup- 
ports. In this last case the engineer troops 
are confined pretty closely to the work of 
sappers and miners, i.e., the construction of 
the works of attack against permanent forti 
fications. As with regard to the artillery, so 
in this case we will take the German organi 
zation as a good example of a suitable com 
position of the troops in question, called by 
them pioneers, and officered entirely from 
the corps of engineers. In times of peace 
these troops are organized in battalions of 
four companies each—one battalion to each 
The strength of the battalion 
is eighteen officers and 503 men. Of the four 


army corps. 


companies one is a company of pontoniers, 
On the 
breaking out of war one of the sapper com- 
panies is withdrawn from the battalion to 
serve as a nucleus for the formation of a re- 
serve or dép6t company, and of three new 
companies for garrison service in the fortifi- 
cations. 


two of sappers, and one of miners. 


The remaining three companies are brought 
up to a total strength of seventeen officers 
and 708 men. From the three field com 
panies are organized a light field bridge 
train, and a train of intrenching tools. Spe 
cial heavy bridge trains, for the passage of 
large rivers, are organized from the perma- 
nent dépéts as necessity may require- 





nposition ot 
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give a brief description of the organizat 


in a general way, the 
fierent combatant arms and duties of the different staff corps a 
grace Before we can | the non-combatants, for these form essent 
f the division | portions of the larger units. With this, 
y to’ next paper will commence. 


BRAHMA’S ANSWER. 
2. H. STODDARD 


} 


he days were ages, 


hen t 
he old Earth was young, 


Ww 
nd t 
eh gods and the sages 
rom Nature’s olde nb pages 
Her open secrets wrung. 

Each questioned each to know 


he Heavens above, and whence the Earth below 


Indra, the endless giver 
Of every gracious thing 
The gods to him deliver, 
Whose bounty is the river 
Of which they are the spring 
Indra, with anxious heart, 
with Vivochunu where Brahma is apart. 
‘Brahma! Supremest Being! 
the worlds are made 


blind, all-seeing, 


By whom 
Where we are 
Stable, where we are fleeing, 

Death afraid 
Instruct us, for mankind, 
Brahma! what the mind? 


Or Lite and 


body, Brahma? O 


Hearing as though he heard not, 
So perfect was his rest, 

So vast the Soul that erred not, 
So wise the lips that stirred not 
His hand upon his breast 
He laid, whereat his face 


mirrored in the river that girt that holy Place! 


They questioned each the other 
What Brahma’s answer meant. 


Said Vivochunnu, “ Brother, 


Through Brahma the great Mother 


Hath spoken her intent: 
Man ends as he began 
he shadow on the water is all there is of Man!” 
“The Earth with woe is cumbered, 
And no man understands ; 
They see their days are numbered 
By one that never slumbered 
Nor stayed his dreadful hands. 
I see with Brahma’s eyes 


body 1s the shadow that on the water lies.” 


Thus Indra, looking deeper, 
With Brahma’s self possessed. 

So dry thine eyes, thou weeper! 

And rise again, thou sleeper! 
The hand on Brahma’s breast 
Is his divine assent, 

This is what Brahma meant. 


Covering the soul that dies not. 





OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 6x1 
Goldsmith is lost to the mass of the modern 
reading world. 

It is betitting that the Lnglish should, on 
the centennial anniversary of his death, pay 
to Goldsmith the tardy honors of commem- 
oration in imposing ceremonial and endur- 
ing granite, and that Americans as well as 
English should be reminded of a career al 

most unique for its vicissitudes, struggles, 

ind conquest of obstacles by sheer force of 

genius, the truits of which all English-speak- 

ing peoples have so long enjoyed, and will 

ontinue to enjoy for many coming genera- 

Of Goldsmith, the man, with his oddities 

and frailties and excellences, his compan- 

ionship with the literary magnates of his 

time, his conflicts with poverty and repeat- 

bg : , — ed failures, his slow ascent of a Parnassus 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. which seemed especially difticult to him, his 
ST one hundred years have elapsed | vanity and his generosity, his susceptibility 

J ce the dismal afternoon in the spring | to distress and his moods of ephemeral envy, 

774 on which Oliver Goldsmith was laid | his sudden alternations of boisterous cheer- 

quaint churech-yard of the Temple. | fulness and sullen gloom, his fondness for 

strange that to this moment it is not | display and his fidelity to friends, it is pro 
which of the many nameless graves | posed to speak, rather than of his works or 
I mple is his, for he had no friend so | of his rank as a man of letters. Criticism 
is to do him the reverence to place any | of his literary merits has long since been ex- 


r inseription over the spot where he | hausted, and his ‘niche in the te imple ot fame 


s consigned to earth. Yet, at a century’s| is secured, while his books are for all the 
ince from the day when he was borne to | world to read and ponder. 
st grave, the memory of no author of 
period flourishes so fresh and green as 
of Oliver Goldsmith. Gray lives in the 
oe Elegy; Johnson in Rasselas and Bos- 
ind the Dictionary; Burke in ponderous 
es of stately eloquence; Hume in a his- 
not yet wholly superseded by later ri- 
the school-boys now and then recite 
speech of Norval from the Douglas of 
nny Home;” a few lovers of old-fash- 
d wit dwell with delight on the pages 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, and laugh over 
vhimsicalities of his Sentimental Journey. 
jut none of these remains enshrined, as 
ioldsmith still does, in the almost univers- 
popular heart of a remote generation. 
Who that frequents the theatre has not 
ight the infection of the rich drollery and 
wkling wit of She Stoops to Conquer? Who 
is not wandered in fancy along the ancient 
veaceful street of 
“Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain ?” 


Vho has not followed with breathless in- 
erest the pathetic fortunes of the heroine 
f The Vicar of Wakefield? Almost as much 
s he was a hundred years ago, Goldsmith | 
s in 1874, a novelist, poet, and dramatist | 
of the day. His essays, criticisms, and his- 
tories are for the most part forgotten; yet | 
the few who still read his Citizen of the | 
World, with its exquisite English, its sat- | 
res upon the London society of George IL., | 
ts flavor of finest humor, its light touches 
vivid deseription, know how much of | STATUE OF GOLDSMITH.—[BY J. H. FOLEY.] 
Vou. XLVIII.—No. 287.—45 
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Oo? ge ane — etiam 9 tg 
Qirr od Raw Sov" and his mind so ren q 
that he became the bats 
2 and sport of his compa) 
yi aaeiend Ly} lenu. * cea nok ions whadldk he sa c 
- Vz / He “was pointed at as 
J Le. cu Ce A bur AC T2 Teva fright in the play-grounq 
7 and flogged as a dunce | 
the school-room.” Thes, 
+ i i“ miseries were all th, 
be 5 L 3 4 more keenly felt as Olive, 
( wk / Cote ped ~ sd was at once shy and sey 
4 sitive, cheerful and 
fectionate, in disposi 
tion. No boy was mor 
Goldsmith’s misfortunes began with his | fond of the rollicking fun of the school » 
very birth and infancy. The fifth son of a cess, of the little adventures which give 
poor Irish Protestant clergyman, in a fam- | spice to vacation-days; and very touching 
ily of eight children, he was born and spent | are the narratives of his struggles to over. 
his earliest years in a remote and dismal | come the disadvantages of his person and 
corner of Ireland, to get to which, even up | the ridiculous awkwardness of his manners 
to within a recent period, it was necessary Blockhead as he seemed, there were times 
to go a considerable distance on foot, by | when the wit which in after-years dazzled 
rough lanes and across dreary swamps. | and delighted literary London broke out iy 
His school-days seem to have been full flashes that puzzled and astonished his com- 
of troubles and mortifications. He received | panions. On one occasion he was visiting at 
his earliest lessons from a young woman | an uncle’s, when a malicious relative rudely 
who was at once a relative of and a serv- | told him what a fright he was, and asked him 
ant in his father’s family; then he studied | when he was guing to get handsome again. 
under an eccentrie old quartermaster, re- | Oliver, snubbed and abashed, moved away 
tired on half-pay, who oftener told him sto- | The tormentor persisted. “I intend to get 
ries of Marlborough’s wars and Indian cam- | better,” said the boy, stung by the sneer, 
paigns than drilled him in grammar and | “when you do, Sir.” He was at a littl Thi 
geography. Perhaps one reason was that | dancing party one evening, where a youth asst 
he found poor little Oliver incorrigibly slow | who wished to pass for a wag played the I 
at his tasks. “ Never was so dull a boy,” | fiddle for the young people to dance by. In » and 
said his first teacher; “he seemed impene-|an interval between two dances Oliver, San 
trably stupid.” Johnson said of him, “ He | whose spirits had become hilarious with the he 
was a plant that flowered late.” The poor | excitement, rushed into the middle of the hat 
little Irish boy, however, in his early boy- | room, and began to skip about in a lively jig, 9 yo 
hood was affectionate and good- natured, | “ Look at ZEsop !” cried the funny fiddler, Pert 
fond to passion of the 
Irish melodies, and on 
one occasion listened with 
rapture to almost the dy- 
ing songs of the blind old 
harper Carolan, the last 
of the Irish minstrels. 
But the dreariness of the | 
place of his birth and the 
poverty of his family 
seem to have been typ- 
ically reproduced in his 
person. Even as a boy 
he had “features harsh | 
even to ugliness.” An | 
attack of small-pox in- 
dented his naturally un- 
couth features with deep 
marks for all time; he 
was short and squat, with 
an awkward, bungling 
body, limbs badly put to- 
gether, thick nose, and 
big mouth and forehead; 
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THE SIZAR AND TILE MINSTREL. 


raising a roar of laughter. Oliver stopped 
nthe middle of his jig, stood still a moment, 
then, turning toward his insulter, repeated 
slowly and without hesitation the couplet, 


“Heralds! proclaim aloud, all saying, 
See Aisop dancing and his monkey playing.” 


This effectually turned the laugh upon the 
assailant. 

His school-days, with their many miseries 
and their poor modicum of frolic, came to 
anend, and his good father determined that 


he should go to college. But his good father 
had just married his eldest daughter to a 
young man of prop- 
erty, and family 
pride had stirred 
him to rob the rest 
of his children by 
giving Kattie a dow- 
ry altogether out of 
proportion to his 
means. So poor 
dull Oliver was 
doomed to enter 
Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, as a “sizar.” <A 
sizar is a student 
who is also a serv- 
ant. He ekes out his 
college expenses by 
performing menial 
services, and by this 
very office he be- 
comes an object of 
contempt, and often 
of ill usage, both to 
professors and fel- 
low-students. As 
Goldsmith said aft- 
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erward, * He is at once 
studying freedom and 
practicing servitude.” 
At Trinity College 
all Oliver’s excellen- 
weaknesses, and 
personal misfortunes 

develop themselves in 

bold relief. He is 

knocked about and 

insulted; innumera- 

ble tricks are played 

upon him. He prefers 

lounging to studying, 

sings and ar- 

dently practices upon 

his beloved flute. He 

is caught in scrapes, 

and brings down upon 

him the wrath of 

proctors by the hide- 

ous noises of his mid- 

night within 

the college precincts. 

His good nature, de- 

spite the rebuffs of 

college mates and the castigations of the 
tutors, seems inexhaustible; and through 
it all he preserves undampened his tender 


ces, 


songs, 


orgies 


| heart and easily melting sympathy for dis- 


tress. He has amidst 
knack at hoping.” 
Worse misfortunes than those hitherto 
experienced came upon him. His father 
died, leaving him penniless in the mid- 
career of the college course. And now for 
the first time Oliver Goldsmith drew upon 
the genius of which he seems to have been 
conscious even in boyish years to serve him 
in good stead in a harsh and bitter world. 


every obstacle “a 
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“Squalid poverty” stared him in the face. | 


He became hungry, gaunt, and shivering 

with cold. After exhausting the charity of | 
relatives, the loans of college mates, and the 
receipts from pawning his text-books, he be- 
took himself to writing street ballads, which 
he sold at five shillings each to a bookseller | 
in Mountrath Court. Then he would creep 


forth at night from his dreary college den, 
and, leaning against a lamp- post, would 


listen eagerly to the humble and tattered | 
street singer as he droned out the precious | 
first-fruits of the sizai’s genius. How his | 
heart beat with a pleasure never before felt, | 
what a glow of delicious satisfaction suf- | 
fused him, as he watched the effect of his | 
verses upon the motley crowd, he himself | 
used to tell the great friends of his later | 
years with affecting enthusiasm. 

No one can recall the self-sacrificing gen- | 
erosity of Oliver Goldsmith in these days of 
his bitter poverty toward the helpless and 
suffering without loving his gentle memory. 
Many a time when he had gone to sell his 
ballads, receiving the stipulated five shil- 
lings for them, would he return to his room 
without a penny of the pitiful stipend left. 
He could not pass a beggar without sup- 
plying, if he could, the wretch’s needs. 
Sometimes the five shillings would go in a 
lump to a poor tattered woman or a lame 
old man; sometimes of a blustering winter's 
day, when his money was all gone, he would 
pull off the only coat he had to cover the 
uakedness of a shivering mendicant. He 
would rush up to his room, and bringing 
down his last remaining quilt and sheet, 
thrust them into the hands of some home- 
less vagrant, and then go to bed under the 
ticking, and lie quaking with cold all night. 
Once, when he did this, he got so entangled 
in the ticking that he could not extricate 





himself; his door had to be broken open 


that his companioy: 
might set him free, 

Thus, after being 
knocked down by , 
hot-tempered professo) 
of mathematics, get. 
ting into disgrace q 
the ringleader of a ¢o] 
lege riot, being mad 
a butt of by even 
body, and earning th 
reputation of an jin. 
corrigible dunce, idler. 
and mischief-maker, hie 
at last worried throug) 
Trinity, coming out of 
it the very lowest on 
the list of Bachelors of 
Arts. 

The next five or six 
years were years of 
vagrancy, idleness, and 
vain attempts to set- 

tle him in some profession, or at least ayo. 
cation. He returned to his mother’s cot 
tage at Ballymahon, where he helped one of 


| his brothers teach a humble school, did the 
| household errands, presided at tavern drink- 
| ing bouts over the rustics of the neighbor- 


hood, strolled along the streams with hook 
and line, went otter-hunting, and learned 
French, sat at his window and played on his 
flute, and occasionally, it is to be feared, 
used the few shillings which he could scrape 


| together from time to time at the gaming- 


table. A gambler and roisterer poor Olivei 
was, though never asot. Drinking was one of 
the prevalent vices of his day to which he nev- 
er became addicted. Then, much against his 
taste and will, he was persuad- 
ed to attempt admission to the 


| ranks of the clergy ; but aside 


from his utter unfamiliarity 
with theological studies, his 
appearance before the bishop 
to be examined, in a pair of 
gaudy scarlet breeches, was 
fatal to an application which 
he seems to have 

been not sorry to 

have rejected. His 

next project was to 

try his 

fortune in 

America. 

Having 
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bid his mother adieu, he started from home | 


on a plump horse named “ Fiddleback,” and 
with thirty pounds in his pocket; but turn- 
ed up again at the maternal door a few 
weeks after, with a lean beast that could 
‘scarcely drag one leg after another, and 
without a penny. His thirty pounds had 
gone in road-side charities, in conviviali- 
ties at rustic inns, and in passage-money to 
America in a ship which he missed by run- 
ning off into the country when she was 
about to sail. The lean beast was the re- 
sult of an exceedingly unlucky “swap.” 
Scarcely more fortunate than his clerical 
aspirations was his essay to become a phy- 
sician. By hook or by crook money enough 
was raised to send him to Edinburgh, in his 
twenty-first year, to study medicine. A 


IN GREEN ARBOR OOURT, 


NSE OF ENGLAND. 


strange and wayward and not a little roman- 
tic life was his in Auld Reekie. On the day 
after his arrival he left his luggage at his 
lodgings, and hastened out for a saunter 
through the town ; but on retracing his steps 
he found that he had forgotten to learn the 
name of the street where his lodging was, 
and that of his new landlady; and only dis- 
covered them by chancing to meet the por- 
ter who had conducted him thither. He soon 
fell in with a company of wild students, 
with whom he gambled and frequented the 
theatre pits, and among whom he became 
popular as the teller of good stories and the 
singer of droll Irish songs. 

He saw something of good society, for he 
wrote to his uncle, “I have spent more than 
a fortnight every second day at the Duke of 

Hamilton’s.” Money trou- 
bles, however, followed 
him to Edinburgh, and he 
was perpetually at logger- 
heads with his tailor. Nor 
was this much wonder. 
Oliver was extravagantly 
and ludicrously fond of 
gaudy apparel. Though 
his pittances from home 
barely sufficed to keep 
body and soul together in 
decent defense from actual 
sufiering, his tailor’s bills 
—some of which are still 
extant—are crowded with 
items of “‘sky-blue satin” 
and “Genoa velvet,” “ sil- 
ver hat-lace” and “ best 
black worsted hose.” He 
was as vain of his velvet 
coat and breeches and his 
satin waistcoat as any 
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school-girl of her “ coming-ont” toilet; and 
his squat, awkward figure, in vulgarly gor- 
geous array, strutted down Princes Street 
with a would-be lordly air which made him 
the laughing-stock of the town. At last, 
hunted hither and thither by bailiffs, and 
actually arrested on one occasion for debt, 
he found Edinburgh uncomfortable, even 
veyond his good-natured endurance; and 
taking his last petty remittance from Ire- 
land, he hurried across seas to the Univer- 
sity of Leyden, in Germany. There he stud- 
ied a little, gambled a good deal, borrowed 
from every body who wonld lend, made 
plenty of rather worse than useless friends 
by his genial Hiber- 
nian wit and his frolic- 
some temper, and at 
the end of a year was 
no nearer a degree 
than when he came. 
Tired of Leyden, he re- 
solved to travel. He 
borrowed a small sum 
from a complaisant 
crony, and was about 
to take his departure, 
when he _ happened 
upon a florist’s gar- 
den. It struck him 
all of a sudden that 
his good uncle in 
Ballymahon was fond 
of rare plants, and 
he forthwith entered, 
bought some of the 
most expensive roots 
exposed for sale, and 
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sent them away to Ireland. «y 
left Leyden next day,” says on, 
of his biographers, “ with a gnineg 
in his pocket, one shirt to his back, 
and a flute in his hand.” 
Goldsmith, as Boswell said to 
Johnson years afterward, “ disput 
ed his passage through Europe, 
Through Flanders and France to 
Paris, thence to Geneva, and ove; 
the Alps into Northern and Centra 
Italy, as far as Florence, he wended 
his way, most often on foot, work. 
ing his passage by playing his 
flute, and making himself popular 
with the natives of many countries 
with jocose antics and humorous 
stories. Many adventures had he 
which he related on his return wit} 
much gusto. He partook of the 
free hospitalities of the monks in 
the monasteries, slept on straw in 
humble barns, and when he reached 
a village would pull out his flute 
and strike up a lively air, to which 
the rustics would respond wit! 
dances, and in recompense for 
which he would obtain a modest 


lodging and something to eat. When he 


came to extremities he did not disdain to 
beg; and in Italy, where the surfeit of 
music rendered his poor flute powerless, 
he used to earn his keeping by engaging in 


the competitive discussions at the universi- 
ties, the champion of which would claim a 
free dinner and bed. “In this manner,” he 
says, “I fonght my way toward England, 
walked along from city to city, and, if I may 
so express it, saw both sides of the picture.” 
At Paris he was delighted, and observed 
things which induced him to predict the 
revolution which broke out nearly forty 
years after; and at Geneva he visited Vol- 
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TOM PDAVIES’S BOOKSTORE. 


taire, at whose house he saw Diderot and | 
Fontenelle, and heard Voltaire make a mag- | 
nificent defense of England. He ate “sa-| 
vory dinners” on the summits of Alpine 
passes, “flushed” woodeocks on Mount Jura, | 
and meditated themes which afterward took 
poetic shape in his immortal poem of The | 
Traveller. So wandering, he returned in time 

to England, having made the grand tour al- | 
most penniless, and enriched his mind with 
astock of minute observation which was to 
serve him in precious stead in the future. 

At last we behold Oliver Goldsmith launch- 
ing himself desperately upon the stormy and 
uncertain sea of lifein London. Already de- 
spairing of success in physic, he eagerly looks 
forward to a career of letters; meanwhile he 
must pick up what subsistence he can. For 
a while he teaches in a school at Peckham, 
where he is the laughing-stock of the schol- 
ars; then he becomes a chemist’s assistant, 
and prescribes gratis to the poor; then, 
finally, he begins to write for the Monthly 
Review, under the harsh despotism of Grif- 
liths and his termagant wife. The great 
life-struggle in London has begun, and a 
long and a bitter and a well-nigh hopeless 
struggle it is. Literature is his last terri- 
ble resource; if it fails him, he has only to 
lie down and die. He exists in a state of 
servitude to Griffiths, in Griffiths’s garret, 
“the dogs of hunger at his heels.” Here 
he plods along for a wretched pittance; has 
controversies with Smollett, who is writing 
in the Critical Review ; criticises Voltaire and 
Gray; leaves the intolerable house of Grif- 
fiths for an equally wretched garret in a court 
off Salisbury Square, toiling away the while, 
friendless, alone, and hungry. He is per- 
force a bird of passage in these earlier liter- 
ary days, and presently is seen going up and 
own “ break-neck stairs” to his new garret 
id squalid and wretched Green-arbor Court, 
only attainable through blind alleys and 
poverty-stricken nooks and corners. It was 





“a region of washer-women;” and Gold-| 


smith, ever kind, and almost always cheer- 
ful, spends many-a spare hour playing his 
flute in the dirty little court to the tattered 
infantile population, whose mothers are 
scrubbing and hanging up the clothes. His 
room is unswept and naked, and has a sin- 
gle chair and an old worn bench, and he has 
now become so very poor that he has noth- 
ing decent to wear abroad in the London 
streets. But that he is getting on, though 
ever so slowly, one incident seems incon- 
testably to prove. The courtly Thomas 
Percy, author of the Reliques, and soon to 
be a bishop, is seen climbing to Goldsmith’s 
garret in full-bottomed wig and with state- 
ly gait, to whom Goldsmith yields his own 
chair, and sits himself on the window-sill. 
As they talk, a wretched neighbor of the 
poor author sends her ragged daughter to 
beg a basin of coals, which Goldsmith gives 
in cheerful hurry, though ’tis winter, and 
the basinful of coals is nearly his last. In 
these days of extreme struggle and suffering 


the warm Irish heart never closes itself to 


appeals for its sympathy. At night, when 
he has no light wherewith to write his Jn- 
quiry and Bee, he steals forth to wander 
through the streets of the great town. He 
finds misery at every step, and consoles it 
as he can, and sometimes gets down to the 
crouching creatures on the pavements to 
whisper words of comfort and to thrust 


| shillings earned by long hours of toil into 


half-frozen and bony hands. In such man- 
ner, in garrets and dirty courts, in poor cof- 
fee-houses and in the streets, pass the first 
four years of his London life. During that 
period he had written, in the Monthly Review 
and other reviews and magazines, his Inquiry 
into the State of Polite Learning in Europe, his 
Life of Beau Nash, his History of England, The 
Bee, and the incomparable Chinese letters of 
The Citizen of the World. In these four years 
he had made something of a name for him- 
self; the literary lights of London had heard 
of him, his pen was in some request by ed- 
itors and publishers, and the days of ex- 
tremest penury and obscurity, at least, were 
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that Goldsmith, who is a very great slove 

justifies his disregard of cleanliness ,, 

\ decency by quoting my practice, and | , 
@e desirous this night to show him a ber, 
|example.” The meeting with Johnson , 

aa one of the great events of Goldsmith’ 
, for the author of the Dictionary was 4 
; already the great Thor of English lette, 
\ | At Tom Davies’s, the bookseller of Russ; 


| Street, Covent Garden, these two now yy». 
| often and familiarly, and there Goldsy;; 
speedily made acquaintance with man 


xz the celebrities of the day. There sannt. 
= |ed into the little back parlor the precis 
Ee a and stately Percy ; thither came the cour 
| ier Beauclerk, and the fat, humorous acti, 
over. He knew a few celebrities in the world | Foote, soon to be outshone by Davy Gar 
of letters, had hobnobbed with Percy, dined | rick ; the pompous Bishop Warburton 
and written with Tobias Smollett, been the casionally found his way to the snug re; 
guest of Voltaire, the sovereign of Conti-| dezvous; and at rare intervals the mild 4 
nental literature, and had caught glimpses | genial Reynolds, the most fashionable 
of the great Richardson, the author of Cla- portrait-painters, showed his smiling fag 
rissa, in his printing-office. and large round spectacles. Boswell cay 
It is the year 1761; 
Goldsmith is thirty- 
three ; he has removed 
from Green - arbor 
Court, his poor land- 
lady having died, and 
he being now able to 
afford a trifling pro- 
motion in the comforts 
of life. He has pub- 
lished The Citizen of 
the World, and has a 
few spare guineas and 
a reputation. On the 
last day of May Dr. 
Percy is mounting the 
staircase of his- new 
lodging in Wine-office 
Court, accompanied by 
one of the strangest 
figures in the panora- 
ma of all history. A 
moment more and 
Oliver Goldsmith had 
grasped the hand of 
Samuel Johnson. They 
met for the first time, 
and a cozy little din- 
ner in Goldsmith’s 
humble room warmed 
them soon into mutual 
liking and near ac- 
quaintance. Johnson 
had on this occasion 
dressed himself in a 
new suit, with a new 
wig “nicely powder- 
ed,” and a “rich gold- 
laced hat.” When 
asked why he did not, 
as usual, go in his 
snuff-colored clothes, 


he said, “Sir, I hear BOSWELL'S VISIT TO THE CLUB. 
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BOSWELL, JOHNSON, AND GOLDSMITH, AFTER A DINNER 
AT THE MITRE. 


there, but did not like Goldsmith, nor does 
it appear that his dislike was ever wholly 
onquered. Soon after, Goldsmith became a 
crony of stout, bluff little Hogarth, then old 
and crusty, but vastly fond of the poor au- 
thor, now of Cranbourne Alley, whither Ho- 
garth bent his steps often, and where he 
painted the portrait of Mrs. Fleming, Gold- 
emith’s petulant and fat old landlady. 

In 1763 was founded The Club, the most 
famous and lasting of all British clubs. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds proposed it, and John- 
son founded it. Its head-quarters were at 
the Turk’s Head Tavern, in Soho; it was 
limited to twelve members, and met every 
Monday evening at seven o’clock, the mem- 
bers taking the chair in rotation. Gold- 
smith was one of the original members; and 
in what a galaxy of genius did he there find 
himself! There were Johnson and Sir Josh- 
ua; there was Edmund Burke, rising now 
rapidly in fame; there was the learned Dr. 
Nugent, Burke’s father-in-law ; there were 
the young, gentle, polished Bennet Langton, 
frank and sentimental, whom Johnson loved, 
and reproached for his 
fondness for “ unideal 
girls;?’ and Langton’s 
friend and college mate, 

Beauclerk, fashionable, 
lively, sarcastic, who, in 
speaking of Langton’s tall 
thin form, said that he was 
like a stork standing on 
one leg in Raphael’s car- 
toon. The other members 
of The Club were Chamier, 
Dyer, and Hawkins, the 
last of whom Johnson de- 
clared to be an “ unclab- 
bable man.” The friend- 
ships formed at The Club, 
and the position it gave 
him, were the beginnings 
of Goldsmith’s literary 
prosperity and permanent 
fame. Still he did not 
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wholly enjoy the gatherings at the Turk’s 
Head, for he “ talked like poor Poll ;” and, 
eager to shine, it mortified him to be so en- 
tirely outshone as he was by Johnson and 
Burke. Hawkins thought him a prattler, 
and Joseph Warton called him a solemn 
coxcomb, while Boswell’s estimate of him 
| was that he was a giddy pate. But good 
old Johnson, of whom Goldsmith said, “ He 
| has nothing of the bear but his skin,” valued 
the poor homely Irishman, who had brought 
to England only “his brogue and his blun- 
ders,” at his true worth. When Boswell said 
to Johnson that Goldsmith was one of his 
imitators, the doctor retorted stoutly, “No, 
Sir ; Goldy has great merit.” Two anecdotes 
are told of this period well illustrative of his 
character. Sir Joshua Reynolds went to see 
Goldsmith, and, knocking at his door, re- 
ceived no response. He opened the door un- 
bidden, to see the author sitting at his table, 
holding up his hand and looking toward one 
of the corners. There Sir Joshua saw a little 
dog sitting upright, with an imploring look, 
and threatening every moment to fall upon 
his fore-legs. On approaching the table Sir 
Joshua looked over Goldsmith’s shoulder, 
and read two lines which had that moment 
been written and were still wet: 
“By sports like these are all their cares beguiled: 
The sports of children satisfy the child.” 


One day Dr. Johnson received a pressing 
message from Goldsmith to come to him. 
On reaching his lodgings, Johnson found the 
poet sitting at his table with his manuscript 
and a bottle of Madeira before him, while 
vis-a-vis sat an ugly-ldeking bailiff, and Land- 
lady Fleming was storming in the entry. 
He was arrested, in fact, for arrears of rent. 
Johnson put the cork in the bottle, and 
held a consultation with his reckless disciple 
and friend. Goldsmith showed him a novel 
which he had just completed; the doctor 
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looked it over, hastened with it to Newberry, | 


the publisher, who gave him sixty pounds 
for it, and returned to pay off Mrs. Fleming, 
and put the remainder in Goldsmith’s purse. 
This novel was The Vicar of Wakefield. 

No more striking illustration of literary 
vicissitude can be found in the history of 
the eighteenth century, unless it were that 
which Johnson himself presented when he 
wrote and sold Rasselas to pay the expenses 
of his mother’s funeral. 

Two years and a half after Goldsmith’s 
first meeting with Johnson his poem of The 
Traveller amazed the world; nor could his 
intimate associates believe that so foolish a 
talker and giddy-headed a coxcomb wrote 
it. Every one cried out that Johnson had 
helped him to its best points; but Johnson 


upon a level with hi. 
great friend. The 
Traveller was a talis 
man which admit. 
ted him to high go. 
ciety, and opened t, 
him the doors of 
great nobles. ;, 
had an intervie, 
with the Ear 
of Northumberla; d 
who asked him if }y 
could serve him, “] 
wish nothing fo; 
myself,” said Olj- 
ver; “but I have a 
brother in Ireland. 
a clergyman, that 
stands in need of 
help.” Yet, with all 
his success, Gold- 
smith was still in 
much financial trou. 
ble, owing in a large 
degree to his own 
utter improvidence, 
and so continued to be down to the day of 
his death. Once more he tried to combin 
medical practice with literary work, but we 
only hear of his having one patient—a lady 
whom he visited in a showy cloak and with 
a sword and cane, and who soon ceased to 
confide in his ministrations. “TI shall stop 
prescribing for my friends,” said Goldsmith, 
| at the elub. “Do, dear doctor,” returned the 
sarcastic Beauclerk ; “ when you undertake 
| to kill, let it only be your enemies.” The 
| Vicar of Wakefield, though written before The 
Traveller, was not published until two years 
later, when The Traveller had reached its 
fourth edition. Goldsmith was now settled 
| in chambers in Garden Court, Temple, and in 
| the Temple he remained for the rest of his 
| life ; and Johnson had taken a house in a 


hastened not only to deny this, but to pro-! court off Fleet Street, near by, whither he 


nounce it the best poem 
since Pope’s time. “I 
shall never think Gold- 
smith ugly again,” said 
Reynolds’s sister, after 
hearing Johnson read 
The Traveller aloud. 
“There is not a bad 
line in it!” exclaimed 
the fastidious Langton. 
“Charles Fox says,” re- 
marked Sir Joshua, 
“that it is one of the 
finest poems in the lan- 
guage.” “Sir,” replied 
Johnson, “the merit of 
it is such that Mr. Fox’s 
praise can not augment 
it, nor his censure dimin- 
ish it.” 

Goldsmith now stood 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


ried his two strange 


anendents. Now came 
rious nights at the 
social tea- 
irinkings at Mrs. 
rbrale’s. Goldsmith 
oand the number of his 
nvitations to dinner 
yppressive ; he belonged 
-) a card club which 
net at the Devil Tav- 
m; and wherever he 
fygnd children he fon- 
jied and played with them with as much 
sprightly gusto as if himself had been a 
hild. The Viear of Wakefield was followed 
n two years by his first comedy, The Good- 
natured Man, which, having been refused by 
Garrick, then manager of Drury Lane, was 
cepted by Colman, and brought out in 
1768 at Covent Garden. Burke, Johnson, 
Reynolds, and other members of The Club 
ittended the performance, where Goldsmith 
zat anxiously apart. Unhappily the play | 
was hissed at several points, and but for | 
Shuter’s Croaker would have been inevita- 
bly damned; and as it was, the triumph | 
was not an assured one. Goldsmith hast- | 
ned to his friends, who assembled at | 
Mrs. Thrale’s, after the play, where he ate | 
iothing, but “chatted gayly.” When every | 
ody except Johnson had gone, the poor au- 
thor fell into’a chair, covered his face with 
iis hands, and “burst ont a-crying.” But 
The Good-natured Man, after all, had a fair | 
success, and brought in some guineas—it is | 
said, five hundred—which were a salve to 
his wounded feelings. At last he thought | 
himself entitled to somewhat more of luxu- | 
ry, for he moved into three good-sized rooms, 
which he furnished with extravagant ele- 
gance—“ with Wilton carpets, blue marine | 
sofas, chairs, and curtains, chimney glasses, 
Pembroke and card tables, and ornamental 
hook-shelves.” Here revels were held which 
listurbed the neighbors, when Goldsmith 
gathered about ‘him a set of hilarious cro- 
nies, Whose familiarity toward himself he 
was often forced gently to check. He 
plunged into the gayeties of London life, and 
now bloomed forth unchecked in scarlet, and 
gloves embroidered with lace up to the el- 
bows. He had sat to Reynolds for his por- 
trait, and the flattered features of the author 
of the Vicar peered out upon the passers-by | 
from the windows of almost every print 
shop in London. His personal appearance, | 
indeed, had scarcely improved since he left | 
the shores of his native Erin, and the ludi- | 
crous effect of his inveterately plain features | 
aud awkwardness of movement was greatly | 
increased by the gaudy costumes in which 
he so ostentatiously gloried. Miss Reynolds 
said of him, at this period of his high pros- 
perity, “Goldsmith impresses every one at 
first sight as a low mechanic.” One day, 
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AGITATED SIGNATURE OF GOLDSMITH. 


when he was to dine with Sir Joshua, he 
came in very angry, and said that an inso- 
lent fellow in a coffee-house had taken him 
for a journeyman tailor. He never could 
succeed in relating jeux d’esprit, and often so 
wretchedly blundered in repeating a pun as 
to turn the laugh which he intended to raise 
by it against himself. 

In 1770 The Deserted Village was given to 
the world, and afforded a triumph to Gold- 
smith which must have compensated him 
for the comparative failure of The Good-na- 
tured Man, and for his innumerable blunders 
in conversation. Gray declared, “This man 
is a poet.” The hostile.critics were almost 
every one silent. Burke thought the poem 
better than any thing of Spenser's, but 
Johnson thought it inferior to The Traveller. 
Goethe read it with intense delight. Yet 
the payment Goldsmith received for it was 
so small that he said to Lord Lisburn, it the 
Academy dinner, “I can not afford to court 
the draggle-tail Muses, my lord; they would 
let me starve ; but by my other labors I can 
make shift to eat, drink, and have good 
clothes.” A drudge when he began his lit- 
erary career, he was still a drudge, now that 


| he had given to the world immortal poems 


and a classical novel ; and a drudge, a hack 
writer, the poor genius was destined to con- 
tinue to the day of his death. A friend of 
the period when The Deserted Village appear- 
ed describes Goldsmith as about five feet 
five inches in height, “ strong but not heavy 
in make,” fair in complexion, and with 
brown hair. His features were “ plain but 
not repulsive, certainly not so when lighted 
up by conversation ;’ he was pale, his face 
round and pock-marked, his forehead and 
upper lip projecting, his expression one of 
“intelligence, benevolence, and good hu- 
mor.” His manners, though ungraceful, 
were genial and gentle, and he was always 
“cheerful and animated.” He talked care- 
lessly, and langhed loudly and heartily with 
a laugh which even competed with John- 
son’s rolling, “rhinoceros-like” roar. He 
dressed in the extreme of fashion, with full 
bag wig and sword, spent his money reck- 
lessly, went to Ranelagh and Vauxhall, was 
seen often in the greenrooms of Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden, and was one of the cen- 
tral figures of at least four clubs. If no man 
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knew more intimately the miseries of life, | 


surely none more thirstily drank of its pleas- | | 


ures. 

But these few years of alternate gala- 
making and drudgery for the booksellers, 
of frolicking and debt-flying, of gay literary 
dinners, coffee-house disputations, and cozy 
nights at the Mitre and Mrs. Thrale’s, passed 
all too quickly, and the period of his pros- 
perity and enjoyment of fame was sadly 
brief. ‘“‘ He would never allow a superior in 
any art,” said Davy Garrick, with a mali- 
cious twinkle of the eye, “ from writing po- 
etry down to dancing a hornpipe.” One 
more triumph awaited him before he sank 
untimely, though wearied, into an unmarked 
grave. He wrote She Stoops to Conquer. It 
was produced at Covent Garden on the 15th 
of March, 1773. Goldsmith dined that day 
with his friends, and, says Sir Joshua, “ near- 
ly choked” with agitation. When they 
started for the theatre he turned his steps 
in a contrary direction, and wandered in St. 
James’s Park. But the triumph of this 
grand comedy was complete. It made the 
audiences of that day merry, and it makes 
us merry a hundred years after. 

Exactly a year after the hisses at The Good- 
natured Man had been so gloriously avenged 
by the roars of applause and laughter over 
She Stoops to Conquer, Goldsmith was strug- 
gling with his fatal illness. Still a drudge 
and debtor, still struggling with money 
troubles, still a poet for fame but a hack for 
bread, his buoyant spirits at last suceumbed. 
A nervous fever, which he allowed to gain 
headway by carelessness, and did not check 
by prescribing for himself, laid him pros- 
trate. When finally he sent for the doc- 
tors, it was too late. He took to his bed on 





Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
suggestion, the spot se. 
lected being over the 
south door in Poets 
Corner, between the 
monuments of Gay ani 
the Duke of Argyll, and upon it may be read 
the noble lines’ in which Samuel Johnsop 
attested his appreciation of his friend, and 
commended his bright fame to posterity. 


Ouivarit GoLpsMITH 
Poetz, Physici, Historici, 
qui nullum fere scribendi genus 
non tetigit, 
nullum quod tetigit non ornavit: 
sive risus essent movendi, 
sive lacryme, 
affectuum potens, at lenis dominator 
ingenio sublimis, vividus, versatilis ; 
oratione grandis, nitidus, venustus: 
hoc monumento memoriam coluit 
Sodalium amor, 
Amicorum fides, 
Lectorum veneratio. 

Natus Hibernia, Forneie Lonfordiensis 
in loco cui nomen Pallas, 
Nov. xxix. MDCCXXXI. 
Eblanz literis institutus, 

Objit Londini 
Apr. iv. MDCCLXxxIv. 


Or Otiver Go_psmITH— 
Poet, Naturalist, Historian, 
who left scarcely any kind of writing 
untouched, 
and touched nothing that he did not adorn 
Whether smiles were to be stirred 
or tears, 
commanding our emotions, yet a gentle master 
In genius lofty, lively, versatile, 
in style weighty, clear, engaging— 
The memory in this monument is cherished 
by the love of Companions, 
the faithfulness’ of Friends, 
the reverence of Readers. 
He was born in Ireland, 
at a place called Pallas, 
(in the parish) of Forney, (and county) of Longfor 
on the 2gth Nov. 1731. 
Trained in letters at Dublin. 
Died in London, 
4th April, 1774 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DODGE CLUB,” “THE AMERICAN BARON,” ETC. 


“SHE SAW THROUGH THE GLOOM A FIGURE.” 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


A MARRIAGE IN THE DARK. 


{a~ chapel referred to was a sombre edi- 


fice over the graves of the Daltons. Be- 
eath it were the vaults where reposed the re- 
nains of Edith’s ancestors. The chapel was 
sed for the celebration of burial rites. It 
vas in this place that the marriage was to 
take place. Edith,in her gloom, thought the 
place an appropriate one. Let the marriage 
¢ there, she thought—in that place where 
never any thing but burials has been known 
before. Could she have changed the one serv- 
ice into the other, she would have done so. 
And yet she would not go back, for it was 
the least of two evils. The other alterna- 
tive was captivity under the iron hand of 
Wiggins—Wiggins the adventurer, the for- 
ger, the betrayer of her father, whose power 
ver herself was a perpetual insult to that 
father’s memory—a thing intolerable, a 
thing of horror. Why should she not give 
herself to the man who loved her, even if 
her own love was wanting, when such an 
ct would free her from so accursed a tyr- 
anny ? 
Agitated and excited, she lingered through 
he hours of the day after parting with Dud- 
leigh. Night came, but brought no rest; 
and the following day dawned, and the ir- 
revocable hour drew nigh. That day was 
one filled with strange fears, chief among 
which was the thought that Wiggins might 
discover all, or suspect it, and arrest her 


flight. But time passed, and evening came, 
and Wiggins had done nothing. 

All was still. The house was always still, 
and surrounded her—a vast solitude. Mrs. 
Dunbar was in her own room: it was always 
her habit to retire early. Wiggins was far 
away, at the west end of the Hall. Hugo 
was in his remote quarters in the attic. The 
vigilance which her keepers maintained by 
day was relaxed at night, for they never 
suspected her of any design of leaving the 
house after dark. Her interview with Dud- 
leigh must have been seen and reported, but 
no action that she was aware of had been 
taken. Perhaps Wiggins was waiting for 
him to make another call, when he would 
step forth and formally lock her up in her 
room, 

And now, as Edith prepared to carry her 
plan into execution, there was nothing all 
around but the most profound stillness. Un- 
derneath the story on which her room was 
there extended a hall, at the east end of 
which there was a private stairway lead- 
ing down to a small door which opened out 


into the park. Leaving her room noiseless- 


jly, she descended to the lower hall, trav- 


ersed it, and descended the stairway to the 
door. It was secured by a bolt only. This 
she drew back as noiselessly as possible— 
not, however, without an unpleasantly loud 
grating sound. The door opened without 
much difficulty. She passed through it. 
She shut it after her. Then she turned to 
step down upon the grass. She saw through 
the gloom a figure. She recognized it. It 
was Dudleigh. 


Hesheld out his hand and took hers. As 


: before, his hand was icy cold, and he trem- 


bled violently. But Edith also was trem- 
bling with excitement and agitation, and 
was therefore too much taken up with her 
own feelings to notice those of others. Dud- 
leigh did not say a word, but started off at 
once, leading her by the hand. 

Now that she had gone thus far, the act 
seemed too terrible to be endured, and she 
would have given any thing to go back. 
There came over her a frightful feeling of 
apprehension—a deep, dark horror, unutter- 
able, intolerable. But it was now too late 
—she had to go on. And on she went, cling- 
ing to Dudleigh, who himself showed an agi- 
tation equal to hers. Thus they walked on 
in silence. Each might have heard the 
strong throbbing of the other’s heart, had 
not the excitement of each been so over- 
whelming. In this way they went on, trem- 
bling, horror - stricken, till at length they 
reached the chapel. 

It was a dark and sombre edifice, in the 
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“SHE OONFRONTED HIM WITH A COLD, STONY GLARE.”—(8EE PAGE 7u5.) 


Egyptian style, now darker and more som- 
bre in the gloom of evening and the shad- 
ows of surrounding trees. The door was 
open. As they entered, two figures ad- 
vanced from the shadows of the trees. One 
of these wore a white surplice; the other 
was undistinguishable in the gloom, save 
that his stature was that of a tall, large 
man. 

“The clergyman and the—witness,” said 
Dudleigh, in a tremulous whisper. 

As these two entered, one of them closed 
the door. The dull creaking of the hinges 
grated harshly on Edith’s ears, and struck 
fresh horror to her heart. She faltered and | 
trembled. She sank back. 

“ Oh, I can not, I can not!” she moaned. 

“ Courage, dear one; it will soon be over,” 
whispered Dudleigh, in an agitated voice. 

Edith made a violent effort to regain her 
composure. Butshe felt helpless. Her senses 
seemed leaving her; her heart throbbed still 
more painfully ; her brain whirled. She 
clung to Dudleigh. But as she clung to him 
she felt that he trembled as violently as she | 


| 
| 
| 


herself did. This made her feel calmer 
She pitied him. Poor fellow, she thought, 
he sees my agitation. He thinks I hate 
him. He is broken-hearted. I must b 
calmer for his sake. 

“ Where are the lights?” asked the cler- 
gyman. 

“ Lights ?” repeated Dudleigh. 

“6 You,” 

“Well, it won’t do to have lights,” said 
he, in the same agitated voice. “ I—I ex- 
plained all that. The light will show through 
the window. We must go down into the 
vaults.” 

Outside, it was very obscure; inside, it was 


| quite dark. Edith could see the outline of 
'a large window and the white sheen of the 


clergyman’s surplice ; nothing more was vis- 
ible. 

The clergyman stood waiting. Dudleigl 
went to the witness and conversed with him 
in a low whisper. 

“ The witness,” said Dudleigh, as he came 
back, “forgot to bring lights. I have none. 
Have you any ?” 
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« Lights ?—no,” said the clergyman. 
«What shall we do ?” 


‘| don’t know.” 


“T will.” 

“Edith, wilt thou have this man to thy 
wedded husband, to live together after 

“We can’t go down into the vaults.” God’s ordinance in the holy estate of matri- 

“J should say,” remarked the clergyman, | mony? Wilt thou obey him and serve him, 

that since we have no lights, it is far bet-| love, honor, and keep him in sickness an«d 
ty for us to remain where we are.” lin health; and forsaking all other, keep 

“But we may be overheard.” thee only unto him, so long as ye both shall 

“J shall speak low.” live ?” 

“Jgn’t it a little too dark here?” asked Edith tried to say “I will,” but only an 
Dudleigh, tremulously. unintelligible sound escaped her. 

“Jt certainly is rather dark,” said the Then the clergyman went on, while the 
lergyman, “but I suppose it can’t be helped, | bridegroom repeated in a whisper these 
und it need not make any difference. There | words: 
sa witness who has seen the parties, and as| “I, Leon, take thee, Edith, to my wedded 
you say secrecy is needed, why, this dark- | wife, to have and to hold, from this day for- 
ness may be all the more favorable. But it| ward, for better for worse, for richer for 
igno concern of mine. Only I should think | poorer, in sickness and in health, to love 
it equally safe, and a great deal pleasanter, | and to cherish, till death us do part, accord- 
to have the ceremony here than down in| ing to God’s holy ordinance ; and thereto I 
the vaults.” plight thee my troth.” 

All this had been spoken in a quick low| The clergyman then said the words for 
tone, so as to guard against being overheard. | Edith, but she could not repeat the formula 
During this scene Edith had stood trembling, | after him. Here and there she uttered a 
half fainting, with a kind of blank despair! word or two in a disjointed way, but that 
in her soul, and scarcely any consciousness | was all. 
of what was going on. | Then Edith felt her hand taken and a 

The witness, who had entered last, moved | ring put on her finger. 
slowly and carefully about, and walked up Then the clergyman said the next formula, 
to where he could see the figure of Edith | which the bridegroom repeated after him in 
faintly defined against the white sheen of | a whisper as before: 
the clergyman’s surplice. He stood at her “With this ring I thee wed, with my body 
right hand. I thee worship, and with all my worldly 


“ Begin,” said Dudleigh; and then he said, goods I thee endow,” etc., ete. 


“Miss Dalton, where are you ?” 
She said nothing. She could not speak. 
“Miss Dalton,” said he again. 
She tried to speak, but it ended in a 
moan. 


Then followed a prayer, after which the 
clergyman, joining their right hands togeth- 
er, said, 

“Those whom God hath joined together, 
let no man put asunder.” 


Dudleigh seemed to distinguish her now, 
for he went toward her, and the next mo- 
ment she felt the bridegroom at her side. 

A shudder passed through Edith. 


situation. And yet she did not think of re- 
treating. No. Her plighted word had been 
given, and the dark terror of Wiggins made 
it still more impossible. Yet so deep was her 
agitation that there was scarce any thought 
on her mind at all. 


She | 
could think of nothing but the horror of her | 


Then followed the remainder of the serv- 
ice, and at its conclusion the clergyman 
solemnly wished them every happiness. 

“T suppose I may go now,” said he; and 
as there was no answer, he groped his way 
to the door, flung it open, and took his de- 
parture. 

During all this service Edith had been in 
a condition verging upon half unconscious- 
|ness. The low murmur of voices, the hur- 
| ried words of the clergyman, the whispers 


And now the clergyman began the mar- | of the bridegroom, were all confused togeth- 
riage service. He could not use his book, | er in an unintelligible whole, and even her 
of course, but he knew the service by heart, | own answers had scarce made any impres- 
and went on fluently enough, omitting here | sion upon her. Her head seemed to spin, 
and there an unimportant part, and speaking | her brain to whirl, and all her frame to 


in a low voice, but very rapidly. Edith | 
scarcely understood a word. 

Then the clergyman said : 

“Leon, wilt thou have this woman to thy 
wedded wife, to live together after God’s or- | 
dinance in the holy estate of matrimony ? | 
Wilt thou love her, comfort her, honor, and 
keep her in sickness and in health; and for- 
saking all other, keep thee only unto her, so | 
long as ye both shall live ?” 


Gal . : . | 
rhe bridegroom answered, in a whisper, | 


sink away. At length the grating of the 


|opening door, the clergyman’s departing 


footsteps, and the slight increase of light 
roused her. 

She was married ! 

Where was her husband ? 

This thought came to her with a new hor- 
ror. Deep silence had followed the clergy- 
man’s departure. She in her weakness was 
not noticed. Dudleigh, the loving, the de 
voted, had no love or devotion for her 
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now. Where was he? The silence was ter- | what does all this mean? Why do you not 


rible. speak ?” 
But at last that silence was broken—fear-| But Dudleigh said nothing. 
fully. “T have no objections to explaining,” said 
“Come,” said a voice which thrilled the | the voice. “You're actually married to me 
inmost soul of Edith with horror unspeaka- My name is not Mowbray. It’s Leon Dud- 
ble; “I’m tired of humbugging. I’m going | leigh, the individual that you just plighted 
home. Come along, Mrs. Dudleigh.” | your troth to. My small friend here is not 
The horror that passed through Edith at | Leon Dudleigh, whatever other Dudleigh he 
the sound of this voice for a moment seemed | may call himself. He is the witness.” 
to paralyze her. She turned to where the “Tt’s false!” cried Edith. “ Lieutenant 
voice sounded. It was the man beside her | Dudleigh would never betray me.” 
who spoke—the bridegroom! He was not| “ Well, at any rate,” said Leon, “I happen 
Dudleigh—not Little Dudleigh! He was tall | to be the happy man who alone can claim 
andlarge. It was the witness. What fright- | you as his bride.” 
ful mockery was this? But the confusion] “Villain!” shrieked Edith, in utter horror. 
of thought that arose was rudely inter- | “Cursed villain! Let go my hand. This 
rupted, A strong hand was laid upon hers, |is all mockery. Your wife!—I would die 
and again that voice spoke: | first.” 
“Come along, Mrs. Dudleigh !” | “Indeed you won’t,” said Leon—“ not 
“ What is—this ?” gasped Edith. | while you have me to love and to cherish 
“Why, you’re married, that’s all. You | you, in sickness and in health, till death us 
ought to know that by this time.” do part, and forsaking all others, keep only 
“Away!” cried Edith, with a sharp cry. | unto you, in the beautiful words of that in- 
“Who are you? Dnudleigh! Dudleigh ! | teresting service.” 
where are you? Will you not help me?” | “It’s a lie! it’s alie!” cried Edith. “Oh, 
“That’s not very likely,” said the same | Lieutenant Dudleigh, I have trusted you im- 
voice, in a mocking tone. “ His business is | plicitly, and I trust you yet. Come to me— 
to help me.” | save me !” 
“Oh, my God! what is the meaning of | And in her anguish Edith sank down upon 
this ?” | her knees, and held out her arms implor- 
“Oh, it’s simple enough. It means that | ingly. 
you're my wife.” “ Dudleigh !” she moaned. “Oh, my 
“ Your wife! Oh, Dudleigh! oh, my friend! | friend! Oh, only come—only save me from 
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this is vill: ain, ont Iw vill lov oid will late and | 
-I will be your menial—I will— 
“Pooh!” said Leon, “I’m the only Dud- 
leigh about. If you knew half as much 
aaa my dear friend the lieutenant as I do, 
you would know what infernal nonsense you 
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dhs: exc tuianed in a voice which: was s totally 
changed from tkat wail of despair which 
had been heard once before. It was a firm, 
proud, stern She had fallen back 
upon her own lofty soul, and had sought 
refuge in that resolute nature of hers which 
are talking ;” and se izing her hand, he tried , had sustained her before this in other dire 
to raise her. “ Come,” ‘said he, “up with |emergencies. “Yes,” she said, sternly, “a 
you.” lie; and this mock-marriage is a lie. Vil- 
" Edith tried to loosen her hand, whereupon | lains, stand off. I am going home.” 
Leon dashed it away. ““Not without me,” said Leon, who for a 
«“ Who wants your hand ?” he cried: “ moment stood silent, amazed at the change 
your husband, not your lover.” in Edith’s voice and manner. “ You must 
“Lieutenant Dudleigh!” moaned Edith. | not leave your husband.” 
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“Well, lieutenant,” said Leon, “ speak 
up. Come along. Tell her, if you like.” 

“Lieutenant Dudleigh, save me.” 

“Oh, great Heave n!” said a voice 
that of the one whom Edith knew as Lieu- 
tenant Dudleigh—“ oh, great Heaven! it’s 
too much.” 

“Oh ho!” cried Leon: “so you’re going to 
blubber too, are you? Mind, now, it’s all 
right if you are only true.” 

“Oh, Leon, how you wring my heart!” 
cried the other, in a low, tremulous voice. 

“Lieutenant Dudleigh !’ cried Edith 
again. “Oh, my friend, answer me! Tell 
me that itis allalie. Tell me— 

But Lieutenant Dudleigh flung himself on 
the stone pavement, and groaned and sobbed 
convulsively. 

“Come,” said Leon, stooping and lifting 
him up; “you understand all this. Don’t 
you go on blubbering in this fashion. I 
don’t mind her, and you mustn’t. Come, you 
tell her, for she’ll keep yelling after you all 
night till you do.” 

Lieutenant Dudleigh rose at this, and 
leaned heavily upon Leon’s arm. 

“You were not—married—to—to—me,” 
said he at last. 


‘You shall not come to Dalton Hall,” said 


| Edith. 


like | 


“T shall not? Who can keep me out ?” 

“ Wiggins,” said Edith. “I will ask his 
protection against you.” 

“ Wiggins!” sneered Leon. “ Let him try 
it if he 

“Do not interfere with me 
“nor touch me.” 

“You shall not go without me.” 

“JT shall go, and alone.” 

“ You shall not.” 

Edith at once walked to the door. Just 
as she reached it Leon seized her arm. She 
struggled for a moment to get free, but in 
vain. 

“T know,” said she, bitterly, “what a 
coward you are. This is not the first time 
that you have laid hands on me. Let me 
go now, or you shall repent.” 

“Not the first time, and it won’t be the 
last time !”’ cried Leon, with an oath. 

“ Let me go,” cried Edith, in a fierce voice, 
“or I will stab you to the heart !” 

As she said this she raised her right hand 


‘ares.” 


,’ said Edith, 


|swiftly and menacingly, and by the dim 


light of the doorway Leon plainly saw a 
long keen dagger. In an instant he recoiled 


“What! Then you too were false all| from the sight, and dropping her arm, he 
along ?” said Edith, in a voice that seemed | started back. 
appen to come from a broken heart. “Curse you!” he cried, in an excited 
claim The false friend made no reply. | voice; “who wants to touch you? It isn’t 
“Well, Mrs. Dudleigh,” said Leon, coolly, | you I’ve married, but the Hall !” 
a “for your information I will simply state “Leon,” eried Lieutenant Dudleigh, “I 
This that the—ahem—lieutenant here is my very | will allow no violence. If there is any more, 
d die particular friend—in fact, my most intimate | I will betray you.” 
; and most valued friend—and in his tender “You!” cried Leon, with a bitter sneer. 
nos affection for me he undertook this little af- | “ Pooh, you dare not.” 
erish fair at my instigation. It’s all my act, all “T dare.” 
th us through, every bit of it, but the carrying| “You will betray yourself, then.” 
only out of the details was—ahem—his. The! “I don’t care. After what I’ve suffered 
uG In- marriage, however, is perfectly valid. The | for you these two days past, and especially 
“Oh banns were published all right. So you this night, I have but little care left about 
+ fa may feel quite at ease.” myself.” 
higgl “Oh,” cried Edith, “ how basely, how ter- “But won’t you get your reward, curse it 
ae tibly, I have been deceived! And it is all | all?” 
lies!’ It was all lies, lies, lies from the be-| “There can be no reward for me now, aft- 
189 ginning !” | er this,” said the other, in a mournful voice. 
plor- Suddenly a fierce thrill of indignation; “Is that the way you talk to me?” said 
flashed through her. She started to her | Leon, in a tone of surprise. 
an feet. “Miss Dalton has been wronged enough,” 


“Tt is all a lie from beginning to end!” 
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said the other. 


“Tf you dare to annoy her 
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further, or to harm a hair of her head, I sol- 
emnly declare that I will turn against you.” 

“You!” exclaimed Leon. 

“Yes, I. 

“Why, you’re as bad as I am—in fact, 
worse. 


“Well, at any rate, it shall go no further. | 


That I am resolved on.” 

“ Look out,” cried Leon ; “ don’t tempt me 
too far. Ill remember this, by Heaven! 
Pll not forget that you have threatened to 
betray me.” 

“T don’t care. 
and you know it. 
brave girl. 
herself.” 

“Miss Dalton? Pooh!—Mrs. Dudleigh, 
you mean.” 

“Leon, you drive me to frenzy,” cried 
Lieutenant Dudleigh, in a wild, impatient 
voice. 


You are a coward, Leon, 
You are afraid of that 
Miss Dalton can take care of 


“And you—what are you?” cried Leon, 
morosely. 
me? Do you think that ’m going to stand 
you and your whims forever? Look out! 
This is more of a marriage than you think.” 

“ Marriage !” cried the other, in a voice of 
scorn. 

“Never mind. 
said Leon. 

Edith had waited a few moments as this 
altercation arose, half hoping that in the 
quarrel between these two something might 
escape them which could give her some ray 
of hope, but she heard nothing of that kind. 
Yet as she listened to the voices of the two, 
contrasting so strangely in their tones, and 


to their language, which was so very pe- | 


culiar, a strange suspicion came to her mind. 
Then she hurried away back to the Hall. 
“Tl go with my wife,” said Leon. 
“Coward and villain!” cried his compan- 
ion, “Miss Dalton has a dagger. 
afraid of her. 
not annoy her.” 
Edith hurried away, and the others fol- 
lowed for a short distance, but she soon 
left them behind. She reached the little 
door at the east end. 


You’re 
I’ll go too, so that you may 


“Are you not always tormenting | 


Pll go with my wife,” | 
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turbed her brain, her mind wandered back 
to the happy days at Plympton Terrag, 
Once more she played about the beautify 
|shores of Derwentwater ; once more oy 


she 
rambled with her school-mates under the 
| lofty trees, or rode along through windin, 
avenues. At times, however, her thoughts 
| reverted to the later events of her life and 
once or twice to that time of horror in the 
chapel. 
The doctor came and went, and Satisfied 
| himself with seeing after the things tha; 
| conduced to the recovery of his patient. Hp 
was from London, and had been sent for 
by Wiggias, who had no confidence in the 
local physicians. At length the disease was 
quelled, and after nearly two months Edith 
| began to be conscious of her situation. She 
|came back to sensibility with feelings of 
| despair, and her deep agitation of soul re. 
tarded her recovery very greatly; for her 
thoughts were fierce and indignant, and sh; 
occupied herself, as soon as she could think. 
| with incessant plans for escape. At last sh: 
resolved to tell the doctor all. One day 
when he came she began, but, unfortunately 
| for her, before she had spoken a dozen words 
she became so excited that she almost faint- 
ed. Thereupon the doctor very properly 
|forbade her talking about any of her af. 
fairs whatever until she was better. “ Your 
friends,” said he, “have cautioned me against 
this, and I have two things to regard—their 
wishes and your recovery.” Once or twice 
after this Edith tried to speak about her 
situation, but the doctor promptly checked 
her. Soon after he ceased his visits. 

In spite of all drawbacks, however, she 
gradually recovered, and at last became able 
to move about the room. She might even 
| have gone out if she had wished, but she 
did not feel inclined. 

One day, while looking over some of her 
| books which were lying on her table, she 
| found a newspaper folded inside one of 

She took it and opened it carelessly, 


1; 
1 


| them. 
| wondering what might be going on in that 
| outside world of which she had known s0 


She passed through, | little for so long atime. A mark along the 
and bolted it on the inner side. She hurried | margin attracted her attention. It was near 
up to her rooms, and on reaching them fell | the marriage notices. She looked there, and 
fainting to the floor. | saw the following: 

“On the 12th instant, at the Dalton family chapel, by 
| the Rev. John Munn, of Dalton, Captain Leon Dud- 
| leigh, to Edith, only daughter of the late Frederick 
| Dalton, Esquire, of Dalton Hall." 

This paper was dated November 20, 1840. 
| This was, as she knew, February 26, 1841. 
SICKNESS and delirium came mercifully to | The horror that passed through her at the 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE WIFE OF LEON DUDLEIGH. 


Edith; for if health had continued, the | 
sanity of the body would have been pur- 
chased at the expense of that of the mind. 
Mrs. Dunbar nursed her most tenderly and 
assiduously. A doctor attended her. For 
long weeks she lay in a brain-fever, between 
life and death. In the delirium that dis- | 


sight of this was only inferior to that which 
she had felt on the eventful evening itself. 
Hitherto in all her gloom and grief she had 
regarded it as a mere mockery—a_ brutal 
kind of practical joke, devised out of pure 
malignity, and perhaps instigated or con- 
nived at by Wiggins. She had mever cared 
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+» think much about it. But now, on being 
thus confronted with a formal notice in a 
ublic newspaper, the whole affair suddenly 
assumed a new character—a character which 
cas at once terrible in itself, and menacing 
to her whole future. This formal notice 
seemed to her like the seal of the law on 
that most miserable affair; and she asked 
perself in dismay if such a ceremony could 
be held as binding. 

She had thought much already over one 
thing which had been revealed on that 
ventful evening. The name Mowbray was 
in assumed one. The villain who had taken 
it now called himself Leon Dudleigh. Un- 
der that name he married her, and under 
that name his marriage was published. His 
friend and her betrayer—that most misera- 
ble scoundrel who had called himself Lieu- 
tenant Dudleigh—had gained her consent to 
this marriage for the express purpose of be- 
traving her into the hands of her worst en- 
envy. His name might or might not be Dud- 
leigh, but she now saw that the true name 
of the other must be Dudleigh, and that 
Mowbray had been assumed for some other 
purpose. But how he came by such a name 
she could not tell. She had no knowledge 
whatever of Sir Lionel; and whether Leon 
was any relation to him or not she was to- 
tally ignorant. 

This gave a new and most painful turn to 
all her thoughts, and she began to feel anx- 
ious to know what had occurred since that 
evening. Accordingly, on Mrs. Dunbar’s re- 
turn to her room, she began to question her. 
Thus far she had said but little to this wom- 
an, whom for so long a time she had regarded 
with suspicion and aversion. Mrs. Dunbar’s 
long and anxious care of her, her constant 
watchfulness, her eager inquiries after her 


health—all availed nothing, since all seemed | 


to be nothing more than the selfish anxiety 
of a jailer about the health of a prisoner 
whose life it may be his interest to guard. 

“Who sent this?” asked Edith, sternly, 
pointing to the paper. 

Mrs. Dunbar hesitated, and after one hasty 
glance at Edith her eyes sought the floor. 

“The captain,” said she at length. 

“The captain ?—what captain?” asked 
Edith. 

“Captain—Dudleigh,” said Mrs. Dunbar, 
with the same hesitation. 

Edith paused. This confirmed her suspi- 
cions as to his true name. “ Where is he 
now ?” she asked at length. 

“T do not know,” said Mrs. Dunbar, 
‘where he is—just now.” 

“Has he ever been here ?” asked Edith, 
after another pause. 

“Ever been here !” repeated Mrs. Dunbar, 
looking again at Edith with something 
like surprise. ‘ Why, he lives here—now. 
I thought you knew that.” 

“ Lives here !” exclaimed Edith. 
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“ Ves,’ & 
Edith was silent. This was very un- 

pleasant intelligence. Evidently this Leon 

Dudleigh and Wiggins were partners in this 

horrible matter. 

““ How does he happen to live here ?” she 
asked at length, anxious to discover, if pos- 
sible, his purpose. 

Mrs. Dunbar again hesitated. Edith had 
to repeat her question, and even then her 
answer was given with evident reluctance. 

“He says that you—I mean that he—is 
your—that is, that he is—is master,” said 
Mrs. Dunbar, in a hesitating and confused 
way. 

“ Master !” repeated Edith. 

“He says that he is your—your—” Mrs. 
Dunbar hesitated and looked anxiously at 
Edith. 

“ Well, what does he say ?” asked Edith, 
impatiently. “He says that he is my— 
what ?” 

“ Your—your husband,” said Mrs. Dun- 
bar, with a great effort. 

At this Edith stared at her for a moment, 
and then covered her face with her hands, 
while a shudder passed through her. This 
plain statement of the case from one of her 
jailers made her situation seem worse than 

| ever. 

“ He came here,” continued Mrs. Dunbar, 
|in a low tone, “the day after your illness. 
|He brought his horse and dog, and some 
| things.” 

Edith looked up with a face of agony. 

“ He said,” continued Mrs. Dunbar, “ that 

| you were—married—to—him; that you 

were now his-—his wife, and that he intend- 
ed to live at the Hall.” 

“ Ts that other one here too ?” asked Edith, 
after a long silence. 

“ What other one ?” 

“The smaller villain—the one that used 
to call himself Lieutenant Dudleigh.” 

Mrs. Dunbar shook ther head. 

“Do you know the real name of that per- 
son ?” 

“No.” 

Edith now said nothing for a long time; 
and as she sat there, buried in her own mis- 
| erable thoughts, Mrs. Dunbar looked at her 
with a face full of sad and earnest sympa- 
thy—a face which had a certain longing, 
wistful expression, as though she yearned 
over this stricken heart, and longed to offer 
some consolation. But Edith, even if she 
had been willing to receive any expressions 
of sympathy from one like Mrs. Dunbar, 
whom she regarded as a miserable tool of 
her oppressor, or a base ally, was too far 
down in the depths of her own profound af- 
fliction to be capable of consolation. Bad 
enough it was already, when she had to look 
back over so long a course of deceit and be- 
trayal at the hands of one whom she had re- 
garded as her best friend; but now to find 
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that all this treachery had culminated in a | sudden blow, and looked at Edith with aw- 


horror like this, that she was claimed and 
proclaimed by an outrageous villain as his 
wife—this was beyond all endurance. The 
blackness of that perfidy, and the terror of 
her memories, which till now had wrung her 
heart, fled away, and gave place to the most 
passionate indignation. 

And now, at the impulse of these more 
fervid feelings, her whole outraged nature 
underwent a change. Till now she had felt 
most strongly the emotions of grief and mel- 
ancholy ; now, however, these passed away, 
and were succeeded by an intensity of hate, 
a vehemence of wrath, and a hot glow of in- 
dignant passion that swept away all other 
feelings. All the pride of her haughty spir- 
it was roused ; her soul became instinct with 
a desperate resolve; and mingling with 
these feelings there was a scorn for her ene- 
mies as beings of a baser nature, and a stub- 
born determination to fight them all till the 
bitter end. 

All this change was manifest in her look 
and tone as she again addressed Mrs. Dunbar. 

“You have’ all mistaken me,” said she, 
with bitter hostility ; “you have imagined 
that you had to deal with some silly child. 
But this shall do none of you any good. You 
may kill me among you, but I am not afraid 
to die. Death itself will be welcome rather 
than submission to that foul miscreant, that 
vulgar coward, who takes advantage of a 
contemptible trick, and pretends that there 
was a marriage. I say this to you—that I 
defy him and all of you, and will defy you 
all—yes, to the bitter end; and you may go 
and tell this to your wretched confederates.” 

As Edith said this, Mrs. Dunbar looked at 
her; and if there could have appeared upon 
that face the signs of a wounded heart—a 
heart cut and stung to its inmost fibre—the 
face that confronted Edith showed all this 
at thas moment. 

“ Confederates !” shé repeated. 

“Yes, you and Wiggins and this villain 
who, you say, is now living here.” 

“What, Leon ?” 

“Leon? Is that his name? Leon Dud- 
leigh? Well, whatever name he chooses to 
bear, it is all the same; though it seems 
strange that he should adopt a stainless 
name like that of Dudleigh.” 

“ Yes, that is his name,” said Mrs. Dunbar, 
wearily. 

“Till he assumes some other,” said Edith. 
“But they are all assumed names,” she con- 
tinued, bitterly—“‘ Mowbray and Dudleigh 
and Dunbar also, no doubt. Why you 
should call yourself Dunbar I can’t imagine. 
You seem to me to be Mrs. Wiggins. Wig- 
gins at least can not be an assumed name.” 

At these words, which were spoken on the 
spur of the moment, out of mere hostility to- 
ward Mrs. Dunbar, and the desire to wound 
her, the latter recoiled as though from some 


| ful eyes. 

“You are terrible,” she said, in a low voice 
|} —“ you are terrible. You can not imag 
| what horrors you give expression to.” _ 
| To this Edith paid no attention. 
| sounded old. It was like what Wiggins had 
frequently said to her. | 

“T can not imagine,” she continued, “ ay, 
human being so utterly bad-hearted, so alto. 
gether vile and corrupt, as this man wh, 
now calls himself Leon Dudleigh. In puy 
fiendish malignity, and in all those qualities 
which are abhorrent and shameful, he sur. 
passes even that arch-villain Wiggins him. 
self.” 

“Stop, stop !” cried Mrs. Dunbar. 
not bear this. You must not talk so. How 
do you know? You know nothing about 
Leon. Oh, how you wrong him! Leon has 
had bad associates, but he himself is not bad. 
After all, Leon has naturally a noble heart. 
He was a brave, high-minded boy. Oh, if 
you could but know what he once was. You 
wrong Leon. You wrong him most deeply. 
Oh, how deeply you wrong him!” 

Mrs. Dunbar had said ali this in a kind 
of feverish agitation, speaking quickly and 
vehemently. Never before had Edith seen 
any thing approaching to excitement in this 
strong-hearted, vigilant-eyed, self-contained 
woman, and the sight of such emotions 
amazed her. But for this woman and her 
feelings she cared nothing whatever; and 
so in the midst of her words she waved her 
hand and interrupted her. 

“Tm tired,” she said; “I can not stand 
any more excitement just now. I wish to 
be alone.” 

At this Mrs. Dunbar arose and walked 
wearily out of the room. 

One thing at least Edith considered as 
quite evident from Mrs. Dunbar’s agitation 
and eager championship of “ Leon,” and that 
was that this Leon had all along been a con- 
federate of Wiggins and this woman, and 
that the so-called “ Lieutenant Dudleigh” 
had been one of the same band of conspira- 
tors. It seemed evident now to her that 
the whole plot had been contrived among 
them. Perhaps Wiggins was to get one 
half of the estate, and this Leon Dudleigh 
the other half. 

Still she did not feel altogether sure, and 
in order to ascertain as near as possible the 
truth as to her present position and pros- 
pects, she determined to see Wiggins himself. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
JAILER AND CAPTIVE. 
On the following day Edith felt stronger, 


and calling Mrs. Dunbar, she sent her to Wig- 
gins with a request that the latter shouid 
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meet her in the drawing-room. She then | make no complaint. Do this—drive this 
walked through the long hall on her way | man away—and you shall have no reason 
jown stairs. Every thing looked as it did | to regret it. On the other hand, remember 
pefore her illness, except that one change | there is an alternative. Villain though this 
had taken place which arrested her atten- | man is, I may come to terms with him, and 
tion the moment she entered the drawing- buy my liberty from him by giving him half 
room. | of the estate, or even the whole of it. In 

Over the chimney-piece a portrait had | that case it seems to me that you would lose 
been hung—a portrait in a large gilt frame, | every thing, for Leon Dudleigh is as great a 
which looked as though it had been painted | villain as yourself.” 


but recently. It wasa portrait of Leon Dud-| As Edith spoke, Wiggins listened most at- 


leigh. On catching sight of this she felt as 


if she had been rooted to the spot. She | 


looked at it for a short time with compressed 
lips, frowning brow, and clinched hands, 
after which she walked away and flung her- 
self into a chair. 

Wiggins was evidently in no hurry, for it 
was more than half an hour before he made 
hisappearance. Edith sat in her chair, wait- 
ing for his approach. The traces of her re- 
cent illness were very visible in the pallor 
of her face, and in her thin, transparent 
hands. Her large eyes seemed larger than 
ever, as they glowed luminously from their 
cavernous depths, with a darker hue around 
each, as is often seen in cases of sickness or 
debility, while upon her face there was an 
expression of profound sadness that seemed 
fixed and unalterable. 

But in the tone with which she addressed 
Wiggins there was nosadness. It was cold, 
proud, stern, and full of bitterest hostility. 

“Thave sent for you,” she began, “ because 
you, Wiggins, are concerned as much as I my- 
self am in the issue of this business about 
which I am going tospeak. Ihave suffered 
a very gross outrage, but I still have confi- 
dence both in a just Heaven and in the laws 
of the land. This ruffian, who now it seems 
calls himself Leon Dudleigh—your confed- 
erate—has, with your assistance, cheated 
me into taking part in a ceremony which he 
calls a marriage. What you propose to gain 
for yourself by this I can not imagine ; for 
it seems to me that it would have been rath- 
er for your advantage to remain the sole 
master of your ward than to help some one 
else to share your authority. But for your 
purposes I care nothing—the evil is done. 
Yet if this Leon Dudleigh or you think that 
I will sit tamely down under such an intol- 
erable wrong, you are miserably mistaken. 
Sooner or later I shall be avenged. Sooner 
or later I shall gain my freedom, and then 
my turn shall come. I wish you to see that 
there is danger before you; and I wish you 
also to understand that it is for your inter- 
est to be my sole master, as you were before. 
I have sent for you, then, to ask you, Wig- 
gins, to expel this man Leon Dudleigh from 
the house. Be my guardian again, and I 
will be your ward. More: I agree to remain 
here in a state of passive endurance for a 
reasonable time—one or two years, for in- 
stance; and I promise during that time to 





tentively. He had seated himself not far 
from her, and after one look at her had fixed 
his eyes on the floor. He waited patiently 
until she had said all she wished to say. 
Edith herself had not hoped to gain much 
by this interview, but she hoped at least to 
be able to discover something concerning the 
nature of the partnership which she sup- 
posed to exist among her enemies, and some- 
thing perhaps about theirplans. The avert- 
ed face of Wiggins seemed to her the atti- 
tude of conscious guilt; but she felt a little 
puzzled at signs of emotion which he exhib- 
ited, and which seemed hardly the result of 
conscious guilt. Once or twice a percepti- 
ble shudder passed through his frame; his 
bent head bowed lower; he covered his face 
with his hands; and at her last words there 
came from him a low moan that seemed to 
indicate suffering. 

“Tt’s his acting,” she thought. ‘I won- 
der what his next pretense will be ?” 

Wiggins sat for some minutes without 
saying a word. When at length he raised 
his head he did not look at Edith, but fast- 
ened his eyes on vacancy, and went on to 
speak in a low voice. 

“Your remarks,” said he, “are all based 
on a misconception. This man is no con- 
federate of mine. I have no confederate. 
I—I work out my purpose—by myself.” 

“Tm sure I wish that I could believe this,” 
said Edith; “but unfortunately Mrs. Dun- 
bar espouses his cause with so much warmth 
that I am forced to conclude that this Leon 
Dudleigh must be a very highly valued or 
very valuable friend to both of you.” 

“In this case,” said Wiggins, “Mrs. Dun- 
bar and I have different feelings.” 

Instead of feeling gratified at this dis- 
claimer of any connection with Leon Dud- 
leigh, Edith felt dissatisfied, and somewhat 
disconcerted. It seemed to her that Wig- 
gins was trying to baffle her and throw her 
off the right track. She had hoped that by 
speaking out frankly her whole mind she 
might induce him to come to some agreement 
with her; but by his answers she saw that 
he was not in the least degree affected by 
her warnings, or her threats, or her offers. 


“This Leon Dudleigh,” said she, “ has all- 


along acted sufficiently like a confederate 
of yours to make me think that he is one.” 
“How ?” 
“By coming into these grounds at all 
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times; by having privileges equal in all re- | 
spects to your own; by handing over those | 
privileges to his spy and emissary—the one 
who took the name of Lieutenant Dudleigh. 
Surely all this is enough to make me think 
that he must be your confederate.” 

“You are altogether mistaken,” said Wig- 
gins, quietly. 

“ He told some idle story once,” said Edith, 
anxious to draw more out of Wiggins than | 
these short answers, “about some power | 
which he had over you. He asserted that | 
you were afraid of him. He said that you | 
dared not keep him out of the park. He} 
said that his power over you arose from his | 
knowledge of certain past crimes of yours.” | 

“When he said that,” remarked Wiggins, 
“he said what was false.” | 

“Why, then, did you allow him to come 
here ?” 

“T did so for reasons that I do not feel at 
liberty to explain—just now. I will only | 
say that the reasons were altogether differ- 
ent from those which he stated.” 

Of this Edith did not believe a word; yet 
she felt completely baffled, and did not know 
what to say to this man, who thus met all 
her assertions with denials, and spoke in the 
calm, lofty tone of conscious truth. But this, 
she thought, was only his “ acting.” 

“JT only hope that this is so,” said she; 
“but supposing that it is so, I should like 
very much to know what you feel disposed 
todo. The claim that this man asserts over 
me is utterly false. It isamockery. If he 
is really not your confederate, you will see, 
I am sure, that it is not for your own inter- 
est to sustain him in his attempt to maintain 
his claim. I wish, therefore, to know exact- 
ly what it is that you feel willing to do.” 

“Your situation,” said Wiggins, “is a| 
most unhappy one. I will do all that I can 
to prevent it from becoming more so. If 
this man annoys you, I will defend you| 
against him, whatever it may cost.” 

This sounded well; yet still Edith was not | 
satisfied. It seemed to her too much like an 
empty promise which he had no idea of ful- | 
filling. 

“How will you defend me?” she asked. | 
“This man lives here now. He asserts that | 
he has the right todo so. He has published | 
what he calls my marriage to him in the | 
newspapers. He calls himself my husband. | 
All this is a wrong and an insult to me. His} 
presence here is a perpetual menace. When 
he is absent he leaves a reminder of himself,” | 
she continued, in a more bitter tone, glancing | 
toward the portrait. “Now I wish to know | 
what you will do. Will you prevent him | 
from coming here? Will you send him | 
away, either in your name or in mine? | 
You are easily able to keep out my friends; | 
will you keep out my enemies ?” 

“This man,” said Wiggins, “shall soon | 
give you no more trouble.” 


| always bringing up your plans. 


| the commonest justice. 
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“Soon—what do you mean by soon” 
asked Edith, impatiently. 

“As soon as my plans will allow me ;, 
proceed to extremities with him.” ‘ 

“Your plans!” repeated Edith. “You gy, 
Whateve; 
is concerned, you plead your plans. The, 
form a sufficient excuse for you to refyg, 
And yet what | 
ask is certainly for your own interests,” 

“If you knew me better,” said Wiggins. 
“you would not appeal to my interests, | 


| have not generally fashioned my life wit) 


regard to my own advantage. Some day 
you will see this. You, at least, should be 
the last one to complain of my plans, since 
they refer exclusively to the vindication of 
your injured father.” 

“So you have said before,” said Edith. 
coldly. “Those plans must be very con. 


| venient, since you use them to excuse every 


possible act of yours.” 
“You will not have to wait long now,” 


| said Wiggins, in a weary voice, as though 


this interview was too much for his endur-. 
ance—“ not very long. I have heard to-day 


| of something which is very favorable. Since 
| the trial certain documents and other arti- 


cles have been kept by the authorities, and 


| an application has been made for these, with 


a view to the establishment of your father’s 
innocence. I have recently heard that the 
application is about to be granted.” 

“You always answer my appeals for com- 
mon justice,” said Edith, with unchanged 
coldness, “‘by some reference to my father. 
It seems to me that if you had wished to 


| vindicate his innocence, it would have been 


better to do so while he was alive. If you 


| had done so, it might have been better for 


yourself in the end. But now these allu- 
sions are idle and worse than useless. They 
have no effect on me whatever. I value them 
at what they are worth.” 

With these words Edith rose and left the 
room. She returned to her own apartments 
with a feeling of profound dejection and dis- 
appointment. Of Wiggins she could make 
nothing. He promised, but his promises 
were too vague to afford satisfaction. 

Leon Dudleigh was away now, but would 
probably be back before long. As she had 
failed with Wiggins, only one thing re- 
mained, and that was to see Leon. She 
was resolved to meet him at once on his ar- 
rival, and fight out once for all that battle 
which was inevitable between herself and 
him. 


—— 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE IRREPRESSIBLE STRUGGLE. 


AspouT a month passed away, during 
which time Edith, in spite of her troubles, 
grew stronger every day. Youth and a good 
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constitution were on her side, and eile 
her to rally rapidly from the prostration to 
which she had been subje cted. 

At length one morning she learned that 
Leon had arrived at the Hall. This news} 
gave her great satisfaction, for she had been | 

waiting long, and felt anxious to see him 
face to face, to tell him her own mind, and 
gather from him, if possible, what his inten- 
tions were. An interview with him under 
such peculiar circumstances might have been 
painful had she been less courageous or less 
self-possessed ; but to one with such lofty | 
pride as hers, and filled as she was withs.ich 
scorn of Leon, and convinced as she was 
that he was at heart an arrant coward, such 
an interview had nothing in it to deter her. 
Suspense was worse. She wished to meet 
that man. 

She sent word to him that she wished to 
see him, after which she went down to the 
drawing-room and waited. Leon certainly 
showed no haste, for it was as much as an 
hour before he made his appearance. On 
entering he assumed that languid air which 
he had adopted on some of his former visits. 
He looked carelessly at her, and then threw 
himself into a chair. 

“Really, Mrs. Dudleigh,” said he, “ this is 
an unexpected pleasure. ’Pon my life, I had 
no idea that you would volunteer to do me 
so much honor!” 

“T am not Mrs. Dudleigh,” said Edith, 
“as you very well know. I am Miss Dalton, 
andif you expect me to have any thing to say 
to you, you must call me by my proper name. 
You will suffer dearly enough yet for your 
crimes, and have no need to add to them.” 

“Now, my dear,” said Leon, “ that is kind 
and wife-like, and all that. It reminds me 
of the way in which wives sometimes speak 
in the plays.” 

“Speak to me as Miss Dalton, or you shall 
not speak to me at all.” 

“Tt’s quite evident,” said Leon, with a 
sneer, “that you don’t know into whose 


) 
| 


‘Birth and family!” exclaimed Leon, ex- 
citedly—“ what do you know about them? 
fou don’t know what you’re talking about.” 

“T know nothing about you, certainly,” 
said Edith. ‘I suppose you are some mere 
adventurer. 

Leon looked at her for a moment with*a 
glance of intense rage; and as she calmly 
returned his gaze, she noticed that peculiar- 
ity of his frowning brow—a red spot in the 
middle, with deep lines. 

“You surely in your wildest dreams,” said 
she, ‘never supposed that I took you for a 
gentleman.” 

“Let me tell you,” cried Leon, stammer- 
ing in his passion—“ let me tell you that I 
associate with the proudest in the land.” 

“T know that,” replied Edith, quietly. 
“Am I not here? But you are only toler- 
ated.” 

“Miss Dalton,” cried Leon, “ you shall suf- 
fer for this.” 

“Thank you,” said Edith: “for once in 
your life you have spoken to me without in- 
sulting me. You have called me by my right 
name. I could smile at your threat under 
any circumstances, but now I can forgive 
it.” 

“Tt seems to me,” growled Leon, “that 
you are riding the high horse somewhat, 
and that this is a rather queer tone for 
you to assume toward me.” 

“T always assume a high tone toward low 
people.” 

“Low people! What do you mean ?” cried 
Leon, his face purple with rage. 

“T really don’t know any name better 


| than that for you and your friends.” 


“The name of Dudleigh,” said Leon, “is 
one of the proudest in the land.” 

“Certainly it is—but how did you come 
by it?” 

“What do you mean?” cried Leon, with 
an oath. 

“ Well, captain,” said Edith, “or whatevy- 
er else you call yourself, are you quite sure 





hands you’ve fallen.” 


“On the contrary,” said Edith, contemptu- | 


ously, “it has been my fortune, or my misfor- 
tune, to understand from the first both you 
and Wiggins.” 

Leon gave a light laugh. 

“ Your temper,” said he, “has not improved 


that you know yourself whether your name 
is Mowbray or Dudleigh? How am I to 
know any thing about a person who has so 
many aliases ?” 
At this Leon started from his seat with a 
menacing gesture. 
“This seems like real excitement,” said 





much, at any rate. That’s quite evident. | 


You have always shown a very peculiar idea | 
of the way in which a lady should speak to | 


a gentleman.” 

“One would suppose by that,” said Edith, 
“that you actually meant to hint that you 
considered yourself a gentleman.” 

“So I am,” said Leon, haughtily. 

“ As you have no particular birth or fami- | 
ly,” said Edith, in her most insolent tone, “ I 
suppose you must rest your claims to be a 


gentleman altogether on your good manners | 


and high-toned character.” 


Edith, coolly. “You are usually so languid, 
you know. But how strange it is that you 
should become excited about such things as 
| these—mers names, which you amuse your- 
| self by adopting and changing from time to 
time.” 
| « You don’t appear to have found out who 
| Iam,” said Leon. “ You'll know soon enough, 
| however, and so there’s no need for me to 
| take the trouble to tell you. Meanwhile 
| some one appears to haye stuffed you with 
some infernal lies about me.” 

‘“What I have heard about you may pos- 
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sibly have been of that character; for it cer-| “Here,” said he, flinging them on the ta 
tainly belonged to every thing I have ever | ble. 


“No nonsense now! sign these.” 
heard from you.” 


He spoke in a quick, sharp, perem 
“Do you dare to hint that lam aliar?” | tone, but Edith only smiled. 

“The hint was rather a strong one,” said “And pray what are these ?” she asked, 
Edith, quietly. | “Oh-—some papers.” 

“ You shall suffer for this!” | “Isit possible! Well, I can see that much 

“There will be suffering somewhere, be- | for myself.” 
yond a doubt, before this is over.” | “Oh, well, if you’re so infernally particn. 

“You don’t know me yet, my lady,” said | lar, they’re papers of a—a business charac. 
Leon, fiercely. ter—that require your signature.” 

“ That’s the second time you’ve taken the| “Do they, really! And who sent you to 
trouble to say that. Pray what possible|me with them? Was it Wiggins?” 
difference can it make to me whether Ido| “I brought them myself,” said Leon. 
or not ?” haughtily. “Wiggins has nothing to 

“You'll see,” muttered Leon, savagely. | with them.” 

“What others have felt, you shall feel.” “So you did. Isaw you bring them into 

“You are really quite tragic,” said Edith, | the room. But who sent you?” 
who was deliberately bent on taunting him “T tell you no one sent me. They are my 
to the utmost, in the hope that in his anger | own concern.” 
she might make him disclose something that “ And pray why should I take any inter- 
would be of use to her. ‘You are quite | est in these more than in the papers of Wig. 
tragic. Have you ever been on the stage, | gins, or the porter, or black Hugo ?” 
pray? It looks a little like it.” “T tell you,” cried Leon, impatiently, 

“You shall suffer for all this!” growled | “I’m your husband; and I am now the— 
Leon again. | the manager of this estate. These papers 

“T have no doubt that you will do your | refer to estate business.” 
best to make me suffer, under any cireum-| “I dare say they belong to your business, 
stances,” said Edith. | but of what concern is that tome? You do 

“Yes,” said Leon, with a sneer, “I think | not appear to know that you are talking 
I can flatter myself that I have already done | nonsense.” 
something in that way. For instance, how “‘ Nonsense ?” 
do you like it, Mrs. Dudleigh, to see me as| “Certainly. 
your husband? How do you like that, eh ?” | Miss Dalton.” 

“TL imagine,” said Edith, with unalterable “You are not Miss Dalton. You are Mrs. 
placidity, “that you have as much right to | Dudleigh.” 
the title of husband as you have to any one| Edith looked at him with a smile of scorn. 
of your other pretended names, such as| Leon fixed his gray eyes upon her with a 
Mowbray or Dudleigh. As to what you | fierce glance, and said, in vehement tones, 
have done, that will be accounted for when | “T swear by all that’s holy that you are 


Ptory 


do 


I have no husband. I am 


the time comes.” really my wife. The marriage was a valid 
“Oh yes—ha, ha—when the time comes. | one. No law can break it. The banns were 
Well, if you can wait, I can.” | published in the village church. All the vil- 
Edith rose. lagers heard them. Wiggins kept himself 
“Wiggins and you,” said she, contemptu- | shut up so that he knew nothing about it. 
ously, “ have some sort of partnership or un- | The clergyman is the vicar of Dalton—the 
derstanding just now, but you don’t seem to| Rev. Mr. Munn. It has been published in 
agree very well together; you will have | the papers. In the eye of the law you are 
trouble before long. If I chose to rely upon | no longer Miss Dalton. You are Mrs. Leon 
that, I might feel quite secure; but fortu-| Dudleigh. You are my wife!” 
nately there are other resources left me;| At these words, in spite of Edith’s pride 
and so I will recommend you to be a little | and courage, there came over her a dark 
more careful about your proceedings in this | fear that all this might indeed be as he said. 
house, from which, I assure you, you will| The mention of the published banns dis- 
soon be ejected.” turbed her, and shook that proud and ob- 
After saying this Edith was about to go, | stinate conviction which she had thus far 
but Leon jumped up and put himself before | entertained that the scene in the chapel was 
her. | only a brutal practical joke. It might be far 
“ Wait a minute, Mrs. Dudleigh,” said he| more. It might not be a mockery after all. 
— wait a minute, if you please. If you can|It might be good in the eye of the law— 
only hold that devilish tongue of yours for | that law whose injustice had been shown to 
one moment, so as to give me time to speak, | her in the terrible experience of her father ; 
I shall feel obliged—yes, infinitely obliged.” | and if this were so, what then ? 
Edith waited in some curiosity, and Leon! A pang of anguish shot through her heart 


] 


drew forth from his pocket a parcel of pa-| as this terrific thought occurred. But the 
pers. 


| pang passed away, and with it the terror 
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nassed also. Once more she called to her!the husband of Edith. Her illness had 
id that stubborn Dalton fortitude and Dal- | hitherto prevented him from having any un- 
ton pride which had thus far so well sus- | derstanding with her, and his own affairs 
tained her. called him away before her recovery. With 

« Your wife!” she exclaimed, with a loath- | Wiggins he remained on the same footing as 
‘ng and a scorn in her face and in her voice | before; nor did he find himself able to alter 
that words could not express, at the sight of | that footing in the slightest degree. What- 
which even Leon, with all his insolence, was | ever Wiggins may have thought or felt on 
owed— your wife! Do you think you can | the subject of the marriage, he revealed it 
fect me by lies like these ?” to no one; and Leon found himself com- 

“Lies!” repeated Leon—“ it’s the truth. | pelled to wait for Edith’s recovery before he 
You are my wife, and you must sign these | could accomplish any thing definite with re- 


papers.’ gard to his own position. On his return to 
“J don’t think so,” said Edith, resuming | Dalton Hall he learned that she was conva- 
her former coolness. | lescent, and he was much surprised at her 
“Do you dare to refuse me this ?” | immediate request for an interview. 
“J don’t see any daring about it. Of | With the result of that interview he 
course I refuse.” |had but little reason to be satisfied. He 
“Sign them!” roared Leon, with an oath. | felt disappointed, enraged, and humiliated. 
Edith smiled lightly and turned away. Edith had been perfectly free from all fear 


Leon rushed toward her with a menacing | of him. The young girl had shown herself 
gesture. But Edith was aware of this. In| avirago. His insults she had returned with 
an instant she turned, snatched a dagger from | mocking sarcasms, his threats she had treat- 
her breast which had been concealed there, | ed with utter contempt, and finally she had 
and confronted him with a cold, stony glare. | proved him to his own face to be a coward. 

“J well know,” said she, “what an utter | Over the recollection of that scene he could 
coward you are. While I have this you | only gnash his teeth in fruitless rage. The 
will not dare to touch me. It is better for | more he thought of that interview, the more 
you, on the whole, just now, that you are a | bitter grew his mortification ; and at length 
coward, for this dagger—which, by-the-way, ihe resolved to force matters to a climax at 
I always carry—is poisoned. It is an old | once by coming to a distinct and final un- 
family affair—and that shows you one of | derstanding with Wiggins himself. 
the advantages of having a family—and so Leon had enjoyed the freedom of the house 
deadly is the poison that a scratch would | long enough to know where Wiggins’s room 
kill you. Yes, there is some advantage in | was, and into that room he intruded himself 
being a coward, for if you dared to touch | abruptly on the following day. It was in 
me I should strike you with this as I would | this room that Wiggins spent the greater 
strike a mad dog!” |part of his time, carrying on a vigorous 

Leon stood before her, a coward, as she | though not very extensive correspondence, 
knew and as she said, not daring to come|and moving the wires of those plans at 
within reach of her terrible weapon, which | which he had hinted to Edith. He was 
she upheld with a deadly purpose plainly | here now, and as Leon entered he looked up 
visible in her eye. Yet it seemed as though, | with a silent stare. 
with his great muscular power, he might| “Ill not stand this any longer,” burst 
easily have grasped that slender arm and | forth Leon, abruptly and vehemently. “I’m 
wrenched the dagger away. But this was/|in terrible difficulties. I’ve been waiting 
a thing which he did not dare to attempt; | long enough. You must side with me act- 
the risk was too great. He might have re- | ively, for your assistance is absolutely nec- 
ceived a scratch in the struggle with that | essary to bring that mad girl to terms. I’m 
young girl who confronted him so steadily, ! married to her. She’s my wife. I must 
and who, with all her fragile beauty, was so | have control of this place at once; and Pl 
calm, so proud, and so resolute. ‘tolerate no further opposition from her, or 

Edith waited for a few moments, and then | humbug from you. I’ve come now to tell 
walked quietly away, trusting implicitly to | you this finally and peremptorily.” 





Leon’s cowardice, and without another word, “She is not your wife,” said Wiggins, 
or even another look, she left the room and | coldly. 
returned to her own apartments. | “She is.” 
“Tt was a trick. The ceremony was @ 
——— miserable sham.” 
| “Tt was no sham. It was done legally, 
CHAPTER XXXII. and can not be undone.” 


A FIGHT IN THE ENEMY’S CAMP. 


“Legally! Pooh! The whole thing was” 
a farce. It’s no marriage. Legally! Why, 
It will have been seen already that Leon | what has that miserable affair to do with 
had taken up his abode at Dalton Hall im-| the law ?” 
mediately after that marriage ceremony as! “What hasit todo? It has every thing 
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to do. The whole thing was done in a per- 
fectly legal manner. The banns were reg- 
ularly published by the vicar of Dalton in 
Dalton Church, and in that chapel Edith 
Dalton was regularly and legally married 
to Leon Dudleigh by the Rev. Mr. Munn. 
What more is wanting to make it legal? 
Go and ask Mr. Munn himself.” 

“The banns !” exclaimed Wiggins. 

“ Yes, the banns,” said Leon. “ You never 
heard of that, perhaps. If you doubt me, 
go and ask Munn.” 

“It was not you that she married!” cried 
Wiggins, after a pause, in which he seemed 
struck rather painfuliy by Leon’s last infor- 
mation. “It was not you—it was that other 
one. He called himself Dudleigh—a miser- 
able assumed name !” 

“You know nothing about it,” said Leon, 
“whether it was assumed or not. And as to 
the marriage, it was to me. I held her 
hand; I put the ring on her finger; she 
married me, and no other. But I’m not go- 
ing to talk about that. I’ve simply come 
here to insist on your active help. I won’t 
stand any more of this humbug. I’ve al- 
ready told you that I know you.” 

Wiggins remained silent for some time. 

“So you did,” said he at last, in a low 
voice ; “ but what of that ?” 

“Why, only this: you had to let me do 
what I chose. And I intend to keep a good 
hold of you yet, my fine fellow.” 

Wiggins placed both his elbows on the 
table in front of him, and looked fixedly at 
Leon for some time. 

“You did say once,” said he, slowly, “ that 
you knew me, and the possibility that it 
might be true induced me to tolerate you 
here for some time. I trusted to Miss Dal- 
ton’s innate good sense to save her from any 
danger from one like you; but it appears 
that I was mistaken. At the present mo- 
ment, however, I may as well inform you 
that you have not the slightest idea who I 
am, and more than this, that I have not the 
slightest objection to tell you.” 

* Pooh!” said Leon, with ill-disguised un- 
easiness, “it’s all very well for you to take 
that tone, but it won’t do with me. 
who you are.” 

“Who am I?” 

“ Oh, I know.” 


’ 


I know | 





“Who? who? Say it! If you did know, 
you would not imagine that you had any 
power over me. Your power is a dream, | 
and your knowledge of me is a sham. Who | 
am 1?” 

“Why,” said Leon, with still greater un- 
easiness and uncertainty in his face and | 
voice, “ you are not John Wiggins.” 

“Who do you think I am?” asked Wig- 
gins. 

“Who? who? Why, you came from Aus- | 
tralia.” 

“Well, what of that ?” 


“Well, you are some convict who got ac. 
quainted with Dalton out there, and hay, 
come back here to try to get control of theg 
estates.” 

“ But how could I do that? If this wer 
so, do you suppose that Wiggins of Liver. 
pool would allow it ?” 

“Oh, he has a share in the business, He 
goes halves with you, perhaps.” 

“Tf he wanted any share at all in such q 
transaction, he might have all, and there. 
fore he would be a fool to take half. Your 
theory, I infer, is somewhat lame. And what 
of Mrs. Dunbar? Is she an Australian cop. 
vict too ?” 

“Mrs. Dunbar ?—who is she? What! 
that crazy housekeeper? She looks as though 
she may have just been released from some 
lunatic asylum.” 

Wiggins made no immediate reply, and 
sat for a few moments in thought. Then he 
looked at Leon and said: 

“Well, you have got hold of part of the 
truth—just enough to mislead you. It is 
true that I have been in Australia, though 
why you should suppose that I was a con- 
vict I do not know. More: I went out 
there on account of Dalton, and for no othey 
reason. While there I saw much of him, and 
gained his whole confidence. He told me 
his whole story unreservedly. He believed 
me to be his friend. He confided every thing 
to me. You must have heard of his trial, 
and his strange persistence in refusing t 
say who the guilty party was.” 

“Oh yes,” said Leon, with a laugh. “A 
good idea that, when the guilty party was 
himself.” 

“Tt was not himself,” said Wiggins, “ and 
before long the world shall know who it was, 
for that is the one business of my life since 
my return, to which I have sacrificed all oth- 
er concerns. In my attention to this I have 
even neglected Miss Dalton.” 

“She does not appear to think that you 
have neglected her,” said Leon, with a sneer. 

To this Wiggins paid no attention. 

“Dalton,” said he, “told me all before he 


| died. He thought of his daughter, and though 


he had suffered himself, yet he thought on 
his death-bed that it would be a sin to leave 
to her such a legacy of shame. It was this 
that broke his obstinate silence, and made 
him tell his secret to me. And here, Leon 
Dudleigh, is a thing in which you are con- 
cerned.” 

“T!” exclaimed Leon, in astonishment, not 
unmingled with alarm. 

“JT will tell you presently. I will simply 
remark now that I am following out his 


| wishes, and am working for Miss Dalton, as 


he himself would have worked, to redeem 


her name.” 


“The name is hers no longer,” said Leon. 
“She seems to give you a precious hard time 
of it too, I should say, and does not altogeth- 
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er appreciate your self-denying and wonder-| proof which can show beyond a doubt that 
fully disinterested efforts.” this Maltese cross was the property of your 

«J have not treated her with sufficient | father—Lionel Dudleigh.” 
wonsideration,” said Wiggins. “I misunder- “Tt’s a lie—an infernal lie!” said Leon, in 
stood her character. I began altogether} a hoarse voice. His excitement had now 
yrong. I see now that I ought to have | become terrible. 
siven her more of my confidence, or, better; “It’s true—all true,” continued Wiggins. 
vet, that I ought not to have brought her | “It can all be proved by a witness that can 
here till the work was done. Well,” he add- | not be impeached. Yes, Leon Dudleigh, you 
ed, with a sigh, ‘“‘my chief consolation is | yourself would be forced to accept the testi- 
that it will be all right in the end.” mony of that witness.” 

“This is all rubbish,” said Leon. “ You “What witness?” said Leon, in a voice 
are not what you pretend to be. You are | that was scarcely audible from conflicting 
not her guardian. You are an interloper emotions. 
and a swindler. You shall remain here no Wiggins looked at him earnestly, and then 
longer. Iam her husband, and I order you | said, in a low, deep, solemn voice, 
ff the premises at once.” “Leon Dudleigh, that witness is your 

“You are not her husband, and I am her | mother !” 
guardian,” said Wiggins, calmly. “I was| The other started as though he had been 
appointed by her father on his death-bed.” | shot. 

“J don’t believe it. Besides, your name, ‘My mother!” he almost screamed—“my 
is not Wiggins at all.” | mother! why, she—she is dead—dead long 

“How do you know? You know nothing.” | ago.” 

“T know Wiggins.” | ‘When did you find that out?” said Wi 

“ Wiggins of Liverpool, perhaps, but there | gins. 
are more Wigginses in the world than that.”| ‘She’s dead! she’s dead!” repeated Leon, 

“A court of law will show that-—~” |as though by assertion he could make it 

“You will not go to a court of law. That | true 
ismy task. And mark me,” continued Wig-| “She is not dead,” said Wiggins, in an 
sins, with thrilling emphasis, ‘“‘ when a court | awful voice, “ though all these years she has 
f law takes up the subject of the Dalton | lived a living death. She is not dead. She 
estates or the Dalton name, then it will be | is alive, and she now stands ready, when the 
the turn for you and yours to tremble.” hour comes, though with an agonized heart, 

“Tremble!” exclaimed Leon, scornfully. | to give that testimony which, years ago, she 

“Yes,” repeated Wiggins. “Your father—” dared not and could not give. She has al- 

“Pooh!” said Leon. lowed the innocent to suffer, and the guilty 

“When Dalton died,” continued Wiggins, | to go free, but now she will do so no longer. 
“he left his papers. Among them was a let- | The work upon which I have been engaged 
ter of which he himself told me. If he had | is almost complete. The preparations are 
produced that letter on his trial, he would | made, and this very day I am going to Liv- 
have escaped, and the guilty man would | erpool to perform the last acts that are nec- 
have been punished. The letter was written | essary toward vindicating the memory of 
by the real forger. It inclosed the forged | Dalton, establishing his innocence, and pun- 
check to Dalton, asking him to draw the| ishing the guilty. As for you, you can do 
money and pay certain pressing debts. The | nothing here, and I have resolved to punish 
writer of that letter was your own father— | you for what you have done. I shall show 
Lionel Dudleigh !” you no mercy. If you want to save yourself, 


i bP] 


“It’s a lie!” cried Leon, starting up, with leave the country, for otherwise I swear you 


, 


o- 
5 


terrible excitement in his face—an excite- | 
ment, too, which was mingled with unspeak- 
able dread. 

“It’s true,” said Wiggins, calmly, “and 
the letter can be proved.” 

“Tt can not.” 

“Tt can, and by the best of testimony.” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“Perhaps not; but there is something | 
more. With the murder trial you are no| 
doubt familiar. In fact, I take it for granted 
that you are familiar with Dalton’s case in 
all its bearings,” added Wiggins, in a tone of | 
deep meaning. “ In that murder trial, then, 
you are aware that a Maltese cross was found | 
on the scene of murder, and created much ex- 


will never be safe from my vengeance.” 

“ Vengeance!” said Leon, in low, menacing 
tones. ‘“ Dotard! do you talk of vengeance? 
You do not understand the meaning of that 
word. Wait till you see what I can do.” 

And with these words he left the room. 

That evening Wiggins left for Liverpool. 


> ————_ 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE HUSBAND’S LAST APPEAL. 


EARLY on the following day Edith re- 
ceived a request from Leon for another in- 
terview. This request was acceptable in 


citement. You know what part it had in| every way, for the last interview had been 
the trial. I now inform you that I have| no more satisfactory to her than to him, and 
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ew could not on hoping that something 
more definite might result from a new one. 
She therefore went down, and found him al- 
ready in the room. 

On this occasion Leon showed nothing of 
that languor which he had previously affect- 
ed. He appeared, on the contrary, uneasy, 
nervous, and impatient. So abstracted was 
he by his own thoughts that he did not no- 
tice her entrance. She sat down and wait- 
ed for a little while, after which she said, 
quietly, 

“Did you wish to see me, Captain—a— 
Dudleigh ?” 

Leon started, then frowned ; 
little silence, he began abruptly: 

“You may deny it as much as you choose, 
but it’s no use. You are actually married to 
me. You are really and truly my wife, both 
in the eyes of man and in the eyes of the 
law. From that marriage nothing can ever 
deliver you but a divorce.” 

“You are mistaken,” 
“Even if that miserable performance should 


turn out to be a marriage—which is absurd 


—still there is one other thing that can free 
me.” 

“ Ah ?—and what may that be ?” 

‘Death!” said Edith, solemnly. 

Leon turned pale. “Is that a threat?” 
he asked at length, 
“Whose death do you mean ?” 

Edith made no reply. 

“Yes,” said Leon, after a pause, going on 
with his former train of thought, “at any 
rate you are my wife, and you can not help 
it. You may deny it as much as you please, 
but that will not avail. 


might so easily do it. I never trouble - you 
with my presence. I am very forbearing. 
Few would do as Ido. Yet I have rights, 


. ; | 
and some of them, at least, I am determined 


to assert. Now, on the whole, it is well for 
you—and you ought to see it—that you have 
one here who occupies the peculiar position 
toward you which I do. If it were not for 
me you would be altogether in the power of 
Wiggins. 
er, Whichever you choose to call him. He 
could shut you up in the 
Hall if he —and he probably will do 
that very thing before long—for who is there 
to prevent him? Iam the only one who can 
stand between you and him. Iam your only | 
hope. You do not know who and what this | 
man is. You think you know him, but you | 
don’t. You think of him as a villain and a 
tyrant. Let me tell you that in your bitter- | 


chose 


est hate of that man you have never begun | 
to conceive the fraction of his villainy. Let 
me tell you that he is one who passes your | when you expel Wiggins you will allow me 


comprehension. Let me tell you that, how- | 
ever much you may hate me, if I were to tell | 


then, after a | 


said Edith, quietly. | 


in a trembling voice. | 


In spite of this, | 
however, I do not molest you, although I | 


| far the more abhorrent to me. 
He is your guardian or your jail- | 


vaults of Dalton | 


|my prospects with Wiggins are 


compared to ate w hic h you would hay. 
toward him.” 

Leon paused. He had spoken most ear. 
nestly and vehemently; but upon Edith these 
words produced no effect. She believed tha; 
this was a last effort to work upon her fee}. 
ings by exciting her fears of Wiggins. 


She 
did not believe him e 


apable of speaking th 


| truth to her, and chus his words produceq 


no result. 

“Tf you had not been married to me when 
you were,” continued Leon, “TI solemnly ; 
sure you that by this time you would have 
been where hope could never reach you.’ 

“ Well, really,” said Edith, “Captain—, 
—Dudleigh, all this is excessive sly childish. 
By such an absurd preamble as this you, 
of course, must mean something. All this. 
however, can have no possible effect on me. 
for the simple reason that I consider jt 
spoken for effect. I hope, therefore, that 
you will be kind enough to come at once to 
business, and say precisely what it is that 
you want of me.” 

“Tt is no absurd preamble,” said Leon 
gloomily. “It is not nonsense, as I coul 
soon show you. 


ld 


There is no human being 


| who has done so much wrong to you and 


yours as this Wiggins, yet you quietly allow 
him to be your guardian.” 
“T?” said Edith. “I allow him? Let 


|me be free, and then you will see how long 
| I allow him.” 


“But I mean here—in Dalton Hall.” 

“JT do not allow him any thing. I am 
simply a prisoner. He is my jailer, and 
keeps me here.” 

“You need not be so.” 

“Pray how can I escape ?” 

“By siding with me.” 

“With you?” asked Edith—“ and what 
then ?” 

“Well, if you side with me I will drive 
him out.” 

“You seem incapable of understanding,” 


| said Edith, “that of the two, you yourself, 


both by nature and by position, are by 
Side with 
you! And is this the proposal you have to 
make ?” 

“T tell you that you are in no danger from 
me, and that you are from him.” 

“Really, as far as danger is concerned, 
far prefer- 
able to my prospects with you.” 

“But you don’t know him. He has done 
terrible things—deeds of horror.” 

“And you—what have you done? But 
perhaps I have mistaken you. When you 
ask me to side with you, you may perhaps 
mean that I shall be at liberty, and that 


to go also.” 
At this Leon looked down in evident em- 


you what Wiggins is, the feelings that you | barrassment. 


have toward me would be almost affection, | 


“ Well—not—yet,” he said, slowly. “In 
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fling 
spea 
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of course; but it can not all be done | credulous, or so much in the habit of con- 


time, nai , : 
‘ust at once, you know.” | fiding in you, that no such thing as doubt 
* “What can not be done at once?” ever enters my mind.” 
Wh , 
“Your—your freedom.” Leon glared angrily at her. 


“Why not ?” “T tell you I must have it,” he cried, in 
«Well, there are—a—certain difficulties excited tones. “I must have it—by fair 
he way.” | means or foul.” 

Then what can I gain by siding with} “But of the two ways I presume you have 
you? Why should I cast off Wiggins, and | a preference for the latter,” said Edith. 

rake a new jailer who has done to me a | “T tell you I must and will have it,” re- 
srong far more foul and far more intoler- iterated Leon. 

able than any that Wiggins ever attempt- | “‘T don’t see how you can get my signature 


in t 
nt 
“ 


a?” very well—unless you forge it; but then I 
“But you mistake me. I intend to let you | suppose that will not stand in your way.” 

+o free, of course—that is, in time.” “Now by all that is most holy,” cried 

a In time!” Leon, vehemently, “ you make me hate you 
“Yes; every thing can not be done in a| even worse than I hate Wiggins.” 

moment.” “ Really, these feelings of yours are a sub- 


“This is mere childishness. You are tri- | ject in which I do not take the smallest in- 
fing. I am astonished that you should | terest.” 


speak in this way, after what you know of “T tell you,” cried Leon, struggling to 
me.” repress his rage, “if you sign this paper 
“But I tell you I will set you free—only ; you shall be free.” 
[can not do that until I get what I want.” “Let me be free first, and then I will 
“ And what is it that you want ?” think about it.” 
“Why, what I married you for.” “Tf you get free you'll refuse to sign,” 
“What is that?” said Leon. 
“Money,” said Leon, abruptly. “ But if I were to sign first I should nev- 
“Money ?” repeated Edith, in surprise. er be free.” 
“Yes, money,” said Leon, harshly. “You shall be free. I promise you on the 
“You must really apply to Wiggins, then,” honor of a gentleman,” cried Leon, earnestly. 
said she, carelessly. ‘ | “Pm afraid,” said Edith, in a tone of 
“No; you yourself are the only one to | quiet contempt, “that the security is of too 
whom I must apply.” little value.” 
“Tome? Ihave no money whatever. It Leon looked at her with fury in his eyes. 
3 of no use for me to inform you that Wig- “You are driving me to the most desper- 
gins is all-powerful here. I thought by | ate measures,” he cried. 
your professed knowledge of his wonderful “Tt seems to me that your measures have 


secrets that you had some great power over | all along been as desperate as they well can 

iim, and could get from him whatever you | be.” 

want.” “T swear by all that’s holy,” thundered 
“Never mind what you thought,” growled | Leon, “that I'll tame you yet. Tl bring 

Leon. “I come to you, and you only, and I | you into subjection.” 

ask you for money.” 3 “ Ah! then in that case,” said Edith, “my 
“How can I give it?” comfort will be that the subjection can not 
“By signing your name to a paper, a sim- | last long.” 

ple paper, which I can use. Your signature] ‘“ Will it not?” asked Leon. 

is necessary to effect what I wish.” “No, it will not, as you very well know,” 
“My signature? Ah! And what possible | said Edith, in cold, measured tones, looking 

inducement can you offer me for my signa- | steadfastly at him with what seemed like a 


ture ?” certain solemn warning. She rose as she 
“Why, what you most desire.” said this, still looking at Leon, while he also 
“What? My freedom?” rose in a state of vehement excitement. 
“Yes.” “What do you mean?” he cried. “You 
“Very well. Will you drive me to the | look as blood-thirsty as an assassin.” 

village at once ?” “T may yet become one,” said Edith, gloom- 
Leon hesitated. ily, “if this lasts much longer. You have 


“Well, not just at once, you know. You| eyes, but you will not see. You treat me 
must remain here a short time, and go | like some silly, timid child, while I have all 
through certain formalities and routine | the time the spirit ofa man. This can only 
work, and attest certain things before a|/end in one way. Some one must die!” 
lawyer.” Leon looked at her in astonishment. Her 

Edith smiled. voice and her look showed that she was in 

“What a simpleton you must still think | earnest, but the fragile beauty of her slen- 
me! How easy you must think it is to im- | der form seemed to belie the dark meaning 
pose upon me! Perhaps you think me so | of her words. 
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“T came o with a . fair offer,” 
voice hoarse with passion. 

“ You!” said Edith, in cold scorn; “you 
with a fair offer! Fairness and honor and 
justice and truth, and all such things, are 
altogether unknown to such as you.” 

At this Leon frowned that peculiar frown 
of his, and gnawed his mustache in his rage. 

“T have spared you thus far,” 
“T have spared you; but now, 
you shall feel what it is to have a munste or”? 

“You!” she cried—“ you spared me? If 
I have escaped any injury from you, it has 
been through my own courage and the cow- 
ardice of your own heart. You my master! 
You will learn a terrible lesson before you 
become that !” 

‘I have spared you,” cried Leon, now be- 
side himself with rage—“ I have spared you, 
but I will spare you no longer. After this 
you shall know that what I have thus far 
done is as nothing to that which is yet be- 
fore you.” 

“What you have done!” said Edith, fix- 
ing her great wrathful eyes more sternly 
upon Leon, with a look of deadly menace, 
and with burning intensity of gaze, and 
speaking in a low tone that was tremulous 
with repressed indignation—‘“ what you 
have done! Let me tell you, Captain Dud- 
leigh, 
for the wrongs you have doneme! Beware, 
Sir, how you drive me to desperation. You 
little know what I have in my mind to do. 
You have made me too familiar with the 
thought of death!” 

At these words Leon stared at her in si- 
lence. He seemed at last to understand the 
full possibility of Edith’s nature, and to com- 
prehend that this one whom he threatened 
was capable, in her despair, of making all 
his threats recoil on his own head. He said 
nothing, and in a few moments afterward she 
left the room. 

As she went out of the door she encoun- 
tered Hugo. He started as she came noise- 
lessly upon him. He had evidently been 
listening to all that had been said. At this 
specimen of the way in which she was 
watched, though it really showed her no 
more than what she had all along known, 
there arose in Edith’s mind a fresh sense of 
helplessness and of peril. 


enh os in a 


said he— 
by Heaven, 


SLAVE-HUNTS IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 


R. NACHTIGAL, the intrepid German 

tes aveler, who has been exploring the 
heart of Africa for a number of years, has 
sent accounts of two slave-hunts, of which 
he was an unwilling witness, to his friend 
Baron von Maltzan, well known for his tray- 
els in Arabia. Illustrating as they do the 
infamous human traffic for the suppression 
of which great efforts are at the present 





your heart’s blood could never atone’ 
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time being made 
dinary interest. 

The voyage of the doctor was undertake, 
for the purpose of taking presents from the 
German Emperor to the Sultan of Bornoy 
in recognition of the aid rendered by him te 
former German travelers. This mission was 
considerably prolonged on account of failing 
resources, large sums sent to the traveler 
not having reached him. For two whol 
years his friends in Germany were withon; 
news from him. At the beginning of 1479 
he undertook a voyage to the southern parts 
of Baghirmi. Its ruler, Aboo Sakin, hag 
been compelled to take refuge in the south. 
ern provinces of his country, more difficu|; 
of access. To him Dr. Nachtigal directeg 
his steps—an enterprise full of danger; ang 
while with him he was the witness of th, 
stirring scenes of which he sent an ap. 
count to his friend in the spring of 1873 
We propose to let the doctor speak for him. 
self. 


, they possess more than oy. 


We had pitched our camp in the country 
of the Gaberi, in the district belonging to 
the Broto. The Gaberi form a tribe very 
much divided, every village possessing its 
own chief, and living often in bloody fend 
and eternal enmity with the neighboring vil- 
lage. The tribes of the Taza, the Kuang. 
the Mustego, are split up in a similar man- 
ner; while Somrai, Ndamm, Miltu, Tummok, 
Busso, Nyillem, are to a certain degree cen- 
tralized states. The divided tribes, quar- 
reling among themselves, are the most fa- 
vorable ground for hunting slaves. Every 
village either submits separately, and then 
pays for itself alone its slave tribute, or it is 
separately reduced by fire and sword, with- 
out its nearest neighbors, even those of the 
same tribe, taking part with it. In that 
sase the yield of slaves is great, but the vil- 
lage generally disappears altogether. Be- 
fore us, toward the south, southwest, and 
west, the whole country for several days’ 
journey, as far as the river of Lozon, is 
inhabited by Gaberi. Not one of their 
villages had given satisfactory proofs of its 
fidelity ; most of them had omitted altogeth- 
er sending deputations to their feudal lord, 
consequently taking from the beginning 
a hostile attitude. Im vain did Sultan Mo- 
hammedu wait for the people from Lai, which 
he himself had only lately brought to sub- 
jection ; and those from Tchire, whose forest 
of date-trees lay within reach of our eyes, 
had not the slightest inclination to assure 
the pitiless king of their submissiveness. 
But there lay many villages as refractory as 
the latter between us and Lai, and Tchire 
enjoyed the possession of a clay wall of 
about six feet high—an almost insurmount- 
able obstacle for the Baghirmi. Near us 
there were scattered a few Gaberi villages, 
which observed the strictest silence in the 
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shade of their forests. After the arrival of | 


{boo Sakin the inhabitants had left their 


usual places of abode, and moved into their 


secret 
where they, from a sense of safety, recog- 
nize no one as their lord. Mbarig (that is, 


_ airy, and safe dwellings in the trees, 


«King’) Mohammedu had tried both per- | 


suasion and force to induce them to yield 
obedience. The peace messengers returned 
without an answer; the hostile bands cap- 
tured a few goats at the most. 

I had zontinually heard of those refract- 
ory tree-villages, and did neither under- 
stand them nor the difficulty of taking 
them. Being exceedingly curious to know 
more about them, I felt immensely delighted 


when I heard that the next day an energetic | 


military expedition was to be undertaken 
against one of them, called Kimre. 
pecial guest, the Fatcha, the highest com- 
mander after the king, was himself to lead 
the ghazia. Minor expeditions of this kind 
may be undertaken by officials of very dif- 
ferent grade; and not seldom the eunuchs, 
who, by their position and their very na- 
ture, are most remote from warlike under- 
takings, are those taking pleasure in them. 

At half past three in the morning the 


My es- | 


and slaves), and a much greater number of 
heathen from Broto, Bua, Ndamm, Tummok, 
Nyillem, ete. The greater part of the riders 
and their horses were clad in coats of wad- 
ding, made of the excellent product of the 
bombax-tree; the foot-soldiers, heathen as 
well as Baghirmi, were all armed with the 
dart or javelin, with the lance ( “eperiga”), 
and mostly with the shield. The insepara- 
ble companion of the latter, however, is a 
gourd water-bottle: these people can not 
march for half an hour without drinking, 
notwithstanding the great humidity of the 
atmosphere. As soon as the long straggling 
line of the horde, numbering altogether 
about two thousand men, had been some- 
what marshaled in the plain, the command- 
er-in-chief took up his position, received 
from the hands of a slave a small staff, about 
a foot long, in a cloth case—his marshal’s ba- 
ton—and from the hands of another a small 
instrument, likewise in a cloth case, which, 
on unfolding, turned out to be a European 
fan. He seized the latter, opened it, and 
galloping up and down before his host, flour- 
ished it about in as wild a manner as possi- 





| ble, after which the marshal’s baton as well 


wooden trumpet, nine feet long, sounded, | 
which is one of the attributes of office of 


the pasha and other ghazia leaders. We 
mounted, and waited outside the camp the 
assembling of the masses. This was accom- 
plished with nothing less than military ra- 
pidity, but we did not wait till all were 


assembled, and at four o’clock we started. | 


We marched till five in an east-southeast 
direction; then till half past six southeast ; 


and at last, till eight, we took a southerly | 


direction, at first through the durra fields 
of Broto, then over uncultivated tracts cov- 
ered with under-wood and bushes, and at 
last through the fertile cultivated plains of 
Kimre. 

The other side of this plain the forest ex- 
tends which contains the refractory village. 
Columns of smoke rise at different places in 
it, warning gignals for those living farther, 
a sign that our approach is noticed. At 
about eight o’clock we enter the forest, 
which consists of splendid trees. Their 


gigantic growth, with the luxurious colos- | 


sal roof of leaves and beautiful forms, their 


variety of shape and color, their distant ar- | 


rangement, which permits each one to un- 
fold and present itself in its entire beauty, 
make the forest the most beautiful, most re- 
tired, most magnificent, which I ever beheld, 
the highest tree being the majestic silk-cot- 
ton-tree (Bombax), the queen of this forest. 


| 


Our bands were put into something like | 
order in the plain before the forest. We) 


had from eighty to a hundred horsemen 


(almost the whole of Abe Sexia’s cavalry), | 


about a dozen slaves armed with rifles, per- 
haps five hundred foot-soldiers (Baghirmi 


as the fan wandered back into their respect- 
ive cases, and into the care of the slaves, 
and all order, all common action of the wild 
horde, was over. Riders and foot-soldiers 
crossed the plain at a gallop, and especially 
the Baghirmi and their slaves, eager for 
prey, ran a race together toward the forest. 
In the latter lay the original homesteads 
of the natives, excellently constructed huts, 
mostly of straw, bordered with “suggedi” 
(hedges of plaited straw), and often provid- 
ed with clay foundations. But these peace- 
able homes were long deserted, mostly in 
ruins, or destroyed by fire. Their denizens 
had moved into their lightly constructed 
airy war dwellings in the high bombax-tree, 
hitherto defying from thence all attempts 
of the Baghirmi king to bring them to obe- 
dience and subjection. This tree grows up 
as straight asasteeple. Its branches, shoot- 
ing out almost horizontally in regular sto- 
ries, are capitally suited for the erection of 
dwellings in them; for the people do not 
crouch stealthily in the branches, but they 
make permanent habitations of them, with 
hut, vessels for water, basins, mortar for 
crushing corn, small domestic animals, ete. 
At night they replenish their supply of wa- 
ter and corn, which latter they keep con- 
cealed and buried in the ground, aid their 
horses they send to distant villages until 
quieter times return. The lowest branches 
are about twelve to fifteen feet from the 
ground, and are not used; the next forma- 
tion of branches is from eight to ten feet 
higher, and bears a human habitation. Two 
of the gigantic branches, standing out from 
the trunk of the tree at almost right angles, 


| are connected by long cross-poles laid quite 


a 
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iene to one another, maid a eeaiine of cer- he was a very indifferent shot. The latter 
tain extent is formed, which serves either frightened the poor denizens of the trees not 
as foundation for a hut, or is used as a place a little by his continuous crackling, other. 
for keeping animals, such as goats, sheep, wise he seldom hits even at close range and 
and dogs. In the huts the water and uten- large objects. There was no want of malic, 
sils for domestic use are kept, or they serve on the part of either. An appeal to theiy 
in case of need as places of abode for women heart was without effect, and my authority 
and children, The men with the arms gen- | over them was not complete enough to hi; 
erally take up their position in a kind of der them by simple command from partic. 
large basket of plaited straw, fixed to the ipating in this shameless hunt of humay 
trunk at places where branches separate. beings. Every thing is permitted to t), 
Their sides are about three feet high, and | honest Mussulman toward the “accursed 
from thence the defenders throw their narm- | heathen” who refuses to recognize his ay. 
less native darts—reeds about a foot and a, thority. And a disgraceful human hunt j; 
half long, pointed at one end like a quill,| was. The heathen natives remained quiet 
and bearing at the other a lump of clay for | on their trees, throwing their harmless reeds 
steadying and guiding them in their flight from time to time, and. fixed to one place, a 
—and beat back with lance and javelin any safe target for the huntsmen below. Missing 
attempts of the besiegers to climb the trees, shots only drew from them and their womey 
protecting themselves by their high but nar- | a shout of triumph. Shooting partridyges js 
row shields. The higher stories are either not more dangerous, and requires no more 
inhabited in the same manner, or form the | manly courage, than this hunting down thy 
line of retreat of the besieged. people of Kimre. One of the trees first sur. 
As soon as we entered the forest our bands | rounded concealed the first victims. From 
dispersed, and each one made booty after | the height of his “bower” a tall young man, 
his own fashion. I understood at once how | covered mostly by his shield, encouraged }y 
impotent and powerless the Baghirmi were | the women by loud acclamations, threw hi; 
against these refractory tree-villages. The | childish reeds, when he suddenly, hit by 
groups forming under the inhabited trees | Almas, sank down without uttering a sound. 
looked fierce enough, and flourished their Not an exclamation of pain was heard fron 
javelins, lances, and shields with most | the thickly inhabited tree. Soon a second 
threatening gestures toward their enemies, | victim followed, overtaken by a shot fron 
enthroned above them in safety, covering | Almas’s rifle, between the branches, to whic 
themselves very carefully, however, with | the mortally wounded man clung desperate- 
their shields, or shield-like objects, against |iy. His death struggles loosened his hands 
the harmless reed missiles. The warlike in- | and the poor wretch fell from a height of 
tentions of the Baghirmi were confined for | forty to fifty feet, a lifeless mass, to th 
the present to these demonstrations. No-| ground. Only then the martial spirit of th 
body had the courage to ascend a tree by | cowardly multitude showed itself in disgust- 
force—an operation involving naturally the | ing bestiality. Every body, Baghirmi and 
loss of a few lives, but certain of success. No | heathen, rushed upon the dead or wounded 
harm could be done to the people above with | man, and cut him literally to shreds. A 
lance and golio, and the slaves knew well | third young man Almas wounded in the 
enough how to waste powder with their | thigh, and only after he had mounted, with 
rifles without doing any injury to the ene- | | the assistance of his friends, into the high- 
my. In firing them they held them as far | est story B 2 5 ing plen- 
as possible from their bodies, and only one | tifully down the grayish-white bark—only y 
among them had the reputation of being a | | then the besiegers dared to mownt the tree; 
good shot, not because he had ever hit any | | and soon the fat goats and dogs (a favorite 
thing, but because he put the gun to his | | food of the country), the sheep and fowls, 
shoulder and cheek and so fired it off. They | were thrown or carried down. The better 
had no means at hand for felling the trees ; armed followed the inhabitants into the 
but to ascend them would have been very | higher regions; and after they had thrown 
easy, for the ladders were left by the inhab-| down the dead and severely wounded to 
itants invitingly for use. They consisted of | their companions for the exercise of their 
two long poles connected by ropes, and tied | savage inclinations, they tried to capture the 
to the trunk of the bombax-tree at certain | | women and children, who had fled into the 
intervals, the projections of the ropes form- | highest tree-tops. Two young men, hardly 
ing the steps. I congratulated our enemies | emerged from boyhood, who offered a certain 
already in my inmost soul on the helpless- | amount of resistance, which was, however, 
ness of our forces, when the scene was sud- | more of a passive nature, were dragged and 
denly changed by the help of my own peo-| pulled by the feet, till at last, in despair, 
ple. I had two men with me armed with|they let go their hold, falling from the 
rifles, the companion of Sheik Omar, Almas, giddy height, from branch to branch, to the 
and a Moghrebin servant. The former be-| ground, where it was impossible to see 
came the hero of the day, althongh happily | whether they had been killed by the fall, so 
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guickly did the savages standing below fall We commenced our return to Broto about 
upon them, tear out their entrails, and hack mid-day. The total result of the expedition 
and cut them to pieces. The remainder of | consisted in perhaps forty slaves and seven 
the occupants of the tree, women and chil- | or eight dead, which almost all fell victims 
dren, were bound above, and lowered, to be | to Almas’s rifle. I was surprised on our way 
conducted into slavery. A single tree was | back at the resignation of the captured wom- 
really conquered, that is, gradually mount- jen and young men, who did not show the 
ed by the besiegers, and so taken. But it least signs of pain or affliction, some of them 
was being defended by only two men, who, | walking along even with cheerful counte- 
perhaps discouraged by the sad fate just re- | nances. Half of them be!ong to the sultan, 
counted of the neighboring tree, did not em- | the other half remain the property of their 
ploy sufficient energy in its defense. | captors, while the yield in cattle and other 
At last the tree inhabited by the chief of | objects belongs entirely to those who seize 
the place was discovered. The smaller do- them. Sometimes the sultan claims all the 
mestic animals were in a lower story, and a| slaves captured in an expedition, but more 
young man had taken up his position in the | frequently the members and leaders of the 
usual bower-like space. He defended his re- | latter find means of delivering up to the 
sion well, and with lance and golio prevent- | sultan less than half. But hunger and dis- 
ed the besiegers, who had mounted the low- | ease, exposure and danger of all kinds, await 
est story, from climbing higher, and succeed- | all before they arrive at their final places of 
ed in foiling all their attempts at setting fire | destination. 
to the straw buildings. All the remaining Although slave-hunts like the one which 
powder and shot were wasted on this tree; | I have just described are without any per- 
all the men armed with rifles stood round it, | sonal danger to the hunter, and more like 
and fired at him as if at a target. But it | bird-shooting excursions than warlike expe- 
seemed as if the chief were in the especial | ditions, there are others of a more serious na- 
keeping of Providence; perhaps a hundred | ture, requiring a certain amount of bravery 
shots were fired at him, and not one missile | on the part of those engaged in them. 
hit him or his family. Even Almas failed, | We had completely drained the district 
although the chief, with two women and/|of the Gaberi of Broto, but had not been 
four little children, sat almost unprotected | able to conquer or bring to subjection any 
in the place where three large branches di- of the remaining villages. Want of corn, 
vided, and from thence threw reeds, and|and the advancing rainy season, which 
sometimes a javelin. At last the man in | threatened to render the clayey soil of the 
the bower was wounded, and retired to a| country quite impassable, drove us farther 
higher story, so that the besiegers were like- | toward the southeast into the territory of 


a 
ic 


wise enabled to mount higher. Then the 
chief sent the two women and the four little 
ehildren further aloft, and I could not ad- 
mire enough the sang-froid and calm with 
which the retreat was effected, encumbered 
as it was by the helplessness of the little 
ereatures. The shots fell like hail round 
about the unprotected courageous beings, 
who, as if by a wonder, reached the leafy 
tops of the tree unhurt. Powder and shot, 
which are scarce in those regions, were at 
last exhausted on this tree, and the be- 
siegers had to desist from the attempt to 
eonquer it, so very courageous and energetic 
was the bearing of the chief and his wound- 
edcompanion. My heart leaped for joy, and 
scornfully I refused the loan of my Snider 
earbine to my host, making no secret of my 
disgust at such an inglorious, unmanly hunt, 
so free from danger, of women and children. 
My words, however, found nowhere a re- 
sponse, nor were they understood, but rather 
tended to arouse suspicion and spite against 
me. I knew well enough that in Moham- 
medans every sentiment of humanity is sti- 
fled with regard to people who refuse to be 
converted to Islamism or to pay tribute, but 
I had not expected to find such a degree of 
savagery in the own heathen brethren of 
the pursued, 
Vor. XLVIII.—No. 287.—47 


|Tummok. On our way we had to pass the 
| independent village of Kolik, inhabited by 
the Palem, a sub-tribe of the Tummok. 
| The Baghirmi kings had tried on several 
| occasions to bring Kolik under their sway, 
but the village had hitherto foiled every at- 
tempt of curtailing its liberty. Sultan Aboo 
Sakin resolved on his part to attack it, per- 
haps encouraged by the fire-arms of my com- 
panions, which had already been of great 
| service to him on several emergencies. 
On the 30th of May, 1872, we encamped, 
late in the evening, in the forest, covered 
| with dense undergrowth, near the hostile 
community; and next morning we entered 
the thinned part of it, which here surrounds 
|every village. The forest consisted of the 
|usual representatives of the native tree 
world, but the beautiful bombax was want- 
ing. The tree, however, of less striking ap- 
pearance, but there of great signification, 
called by the Arabs “ Habila,” by the Kanuri 
“ Katagga,” by the Baghirmi “ Dirro,” and 
which may be considered an object of rever- 
ence for the heathen world there generally, 
was in great abundance. A stake taken 
from it is erected in the huts of the natives 
as a symbol of the deity, sacrifices are per- 
formed before it, and by the green leaves of 
| the tree the most binding oaths are taken. 
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Our intentions had become known to the 
inhabitants; many of their tribe were with 
us; and on our arrival we found them busy 
destroying the outer village—huts situated 
in large clearings of the forest in the midst 
of their fields. Their defense in times of 
danger is impracticable, and the inhabitants 
had withdrawn with their cattle and stores 
inside the clay wall, constituting, notwith- 
standing its small elevation, the strength of 
the village. 

The wall was at the most shoulder-high, 
and formed a large square with almost right 
angles. Inside it lay the scattered huts of a 
second inner village, shaded here and there 
by single trees. But these huts also be- 
trayed no sign of life. Further toward the 
centre of the fortified square there was a 
dense forest, in which here and there one or 
other of the men disappeared. This forest 
—so I was informed by those of the Baghirmi 
people who knew the place—was almost im- 
penetrable, and possessed only two narrow 
paths leading into the interior, which con- 
tained and protected the inmost or war vil- 
lage and place of retreat. Round the borders 
of the wood runs a ditch with a high slope, 
serving almost as a second wall. 

The scene became gradually more ani- 
mated. On our side the multitude grew 
larger in front of the wall, and behind it the 
natives, throwing their darts more frequent- 
ly, became more warlike, their gestures more 
threatening. A man belonging to the tribe 
of the Palem, but serving on the side of the 
Baghirmi, was sent by the king to his stub- 
born countrymen to demand their submis- 
sion for the last time. Some few of the old- 
er men of Kolik came over the wall to meet 
him; but the negotiations were useless. The 
demand to surrender met with the firmest 
determination of resistance. The people re- 
turned over the wall; some of them mount- 
ed their agile ponies to collect all the men 
able to bear arms at the threatened points, 
and we massed ourselves near an opening in 
the wall, of which there was one in each of 
the four sides of the square, carefully barri- 
caded by trunks of trees and other like ob- 
jects. Our multitude may have numbered 
four thousand men, but notwithstanding this 
large force, the entrance to the wall was not 
stormed, as I expected, but we approached 
the closing barricade by degrees, under coy- 
er of a few riflemen—especially, again, of 
Almas and Hammn, my people — who .ad- 
vanced in skirmishing order. As soon as 
only one of the besieged was hit, they re- 
treated from wall and barricade, which were 
now used by our people as a protection. 
With this movement of retreat their defense, 
and with it that of the inner village, had be- 
come impossible, and the first line of defense 
had been altogether too easily abandoned. 
Under cover of the almost harmless fire of 

the riflemen, a few, bolder than the rest, but 
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| who enjoyed the protection of good shielgg pris 
climbed the wall, others demolishing the bay. eo 
| Ticade. As soon as the first coated Tider to = 
| had passed the cleared opening, the enemy — 
disappeared quickly in the central thicke; ene 
| the borders of which ran about paralle) with in ed 
| the sides of the inclosing wall. A halt wa surge’ 
| made again at the entrance to it, for the path es 
was so narrow as to permit the passage of after, 
| only one person at a time, thereby render. . - 
| ing our heavy cavalry quite useless. Ay _ 
| yet it is especially this cavalry, the riders posit 
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| and their horses being wrapped up in thick. 
ly wadded coats, caps, and covers, which 





















































































































































































































| gives to the Baghirmi their superiority over 
| the heathen nations around them, far mors P Te 
than their riflemen, who are no shots. Theo he 
coats and covers, stuffed with cotton or the - 
| product of the bombax, and afterward quilt- ye 
| ed, keep out completely the lances and jave. - - 
| lins of assailants, and possess only this dis. 7 o 
advantage, that they impede horse and rider pe 
in their movements, and make them quite pre 
impracticable on difficult ground, or during bee 
a hasty retreat. They are of no value what- pe 
ever in dense forests. = 
I kept along with the force under the = 
Fatcha, at the eastern entrance, where Al- = 
mas, Hammu, and two Arabs lately arrived ra 
had likewise been posted. They were again » 
the principal actors. Almas shot down one pe: 
of the heroes defending the entrance to the ae 
narrow path, and posted himself and his com- 7 ‘ 
panions in the path itself and near it, behind L 
thick trees rising here and there out of the pe 
under-wood; and under cover of their rifles rs 
the Baghirmi widened the narrow path with — 
| their axes. But the latter was narrow only a 
at its beginning; it soon widened, and a 
branched out into passable foot-paths lead- ‘a 
ing to the central village, the first huts of 
which were distant only about fifty paces of 
from the place of its division. A few more th 
natives fell victims to the rifles of Almas and ti 
his companions, and the defenders of their tt 
hearths retired upon the village, in which d 
they had placed their stores and families. , 
The masses of the Baghirmi and their slaves, 7 





of the followers eager for booty, and of the 
hostile heathen natives, rushed along the for- 
est path till they came within sight of the 
village, while the riflemen, posted on both 
sides behind trees for protection, fired their 
guns as often as their modest supply of am- 
munition permitted. 

The easier it had been to drive the Kolik 
people from their first lines of defense, the 
more determined became now their resist- 
ance, the braver the defense of their last re- 
treat. Encouraged by their women, who re- 
freshed them with their favorite beverage, 
strongly fermented durra beer, they took on 
their part the initiative, and attacked the 
advancing Baghirmi often with a force, an 
impetuosity, which threw them back over 
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r i ew of the latter fell victims |! triumphant cry of the heathen, called forth 
place. Not a ‘ - 
ied the javelins and lances of the enemy, al- | by their momentary success, sounded nearer 
chough, in consequence of our fire-arms, the and nearer, when, all at once, I felt a slight 
h stile ranks were thinned considerably more | pain in one of my feet, the ground seemed 
ius e - Ls . “ 
n proportion. In this manner the combat | to give way under me, and—I rolled down 
surged backward and forward, we having | the slope surrounding the thicket, safe, be- 
vained over them at about ten o’clock. Soon fore the feet of our horses. 
after. one of our force succeeded in stealing Full of shame, without head-covering and 
li far as the first huts of the village, and in | without boots, hiding as much as possible 
setting fire to one of them. This made the | the slightly wounded foot, I stole back to 
position of the poor heathen much worse, for | my horse, bought a pair of old boots of a 
the huts stood close together, and the former | servant of Almas, protected my head from 
being pressed by their enemy, could not at- the sun by a few turns of turban - cloth 
tend to a the voces Pome al : hich - Ro ee we the pres 
iful s 7 rater was at hand. | bag, ¢ amented the loss of my spectacles 
plentiful supply of water was at hanc ag, anc lamented y 8p ? 
" Fearing that the fire, spreading in all | the last of their kind in my possession. The 
jirections, would hasten the catastrophe | people, who came in numbers to look at my 
sure to happen, I undertook about this time | W ound, asc ribed its peers nature to my se- 
an inspection of the scene of fighting, of | cret yas, hich were likewise the cause of 
which we riders outside could not see any the javelin not hitting me, but the horse. 
thing. I gave my horse to a servant to take Both facts completely convinced them that 
care of, and advanced cautiously on the now | I was proof against iron weapons, and I was 
widened path. I penetrated on a side-path besieged for some days with prayers for 
.s far as the burning huts, which were | written talismans. 
smaller, narrower, more pointed, and stood The combat surged backward and for- 
closer together than their usual places of | ward for a long time, the heathen, however, 
abode, and contained considerable stores of | gradually losing ground and men. Sultan 
negro-millet and earth-nuts, and of water. | Mohammedu caused several times ammuni- 
I started without delay on my way back, | tion to be distributed among the foreign rifle- 
nd had reached the parting-place of the | men, for this time also he had to thank them 
path again in safety, when the Kolik people, for his success. If the enemy had been face 
3 often, took once more courage, and made | to face with opponents armed wen pm 
a powerful sortie against our forces. The | selves, the capture of the place would have 
latter did not stand against the attack, but | been very questionable ; for, although num- 
fled in wild confusion, I getting involved in bers preponderated on the side of the Ba- 
the flight. It was much more rapid than | ghirmi, their bravery is only relative, on 
iny dress permitted. The light-footed hea- | account of the circumstance that their high- 
then, with no dress but an apron, did not | est object is not victory, but booty. It is 
leave much time for the Baghirmi, who are only natural that he who fights for life and 
likewise not overburdened with clothing, | liberty, for wife and children, will fight 
and whose sandals consist in the hard skin | more stubbornly than he who is only anx- 
of their feet ; and if the path had been a lit- | ious for plunder. It happened in this case 
tle longer, I should have paid for my un-| again that a great number of our forces 
timely curiosity with my life. First, I lost | made booty each on his own account. Many 


the only pair of boots I called my own, and | crept like serpents along the ground through 
which I wore usually in the manner of slip- | the thicket as far as the village, and brought 
pers; and my tender-skinned feet were not | back triumphantly a child, a goat, a dog, or 
exactly suited to a wild race over branches | a pair of fowls. Some may have lost their 
and branchlets, large tree splinters, and chips | lives in these daring robber expeditions. 
made by the axe. My long toba threw me By degrees the sun grew hotter and hotter, 
down several times, so that all our fugitives | and a want of water made itself felt among 
gradually passed me. My Tunese tarbush| us. The enemy had collected large stores 
was caught by the branch of a tree; and my | of it in the central village, and were still in 
imposing blue spectacles, which had been | possession of the next and best spring. It 
the means of enormous successes with princes | was all the more imperative to drive them 
and peoples, were stamped under foot by | quickly toward the west, for already many 
friend and foe. I heard already the war-| began to take their ease among the rich 
howl of our pursuers, already felt in imag- | stores of the eastern huts. 

ination one of my calves half amputated by| Toward noon the village, or rather its 
the horrid javelin, or my back penetrated | ruins—for it had been gradually consumed 
byalance. Home, with so many dear to me, | by the fire—was in the possession of our 
passed before my eyes, and a pang flashed forces, while the enemy had withdrawn with 
through my breast at the thought that I | their belongings into the western or north- 
should never see them again, and should in | western part of the thicket. The horses, 
this manner conclude my career as a tray- | the capture of which had been confidently 
eler. Javelins whistled past me, and the | expected, seemed to have been brought to a 
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place of safety at the beginning of the com- 
bat; a herd of cattle were burned to death; 
the remnant dispersed in the forest, many 
animals being killed by their owners. The 
certainty must have dawned upon the un- 
happy defenders of their independence that 
there was no hope of success. But this oth- 
erwise discouraging conviction seemed to 
rouse them to a display of bravery and con- 
tempt of death deserving of admiration. 
Slavery appears to these people as an appa- 
rition of horror which their imagination and 
ignorance of the world outside render in more 
lurid colors than the reality justifies. It is 
not the loss of liberty, not the hunger and 
the fatigues of a long march, nor the cruelty 
of their future masters, which causes them 
to prefer death to slavery, but the general 
belief that they are carried far, far away, to 
serve finally for the culinary enjoyments of 
cannibals. I myself was very often address- 
ed by many as the representative of those 
far-distant races who think human flesh the 
greatest delicacy, and who buy for this pur- 
pose many thousands of unfortunates find- 
ing their way every year to the north. 

Most of the babies seemed about this time 
to have been either sacrificed in the flames 
or suffocated, or to have had their necks 
broken by their desperate mothers, to save 
them from that terrible perspective of slav- 
ery and cannibalism; at least we found at 
the conclusion of the combat at the western 
part of the village more than twenty chil- 
dren’s corpses half burned. 

Soon the hostile combatants, with their 
families, were completely pushed into the 
thicket between the remains of the village 
and the forces under the Mbarma. There 
they seemed to have formed the desperate 
resolve to break out, and to find either death 
or safety in flight through the ranks of the 
enemy. The retreat over the ruins of the 
village through the numerous marauders 
hovering in them for booty was quite an 
impossibility for the exhausted men. The 
Fatcha and his foree moved likewise to the 
place where the Mbarma watched the thick- 
et. Here the last act of the tragedy, and 
the most touching one, took place. 

Flight was scarcely any longer possible ; 
the unfortunate wretches had to choose be- 
tween death or slavery, and the majority 
preferred the former. They concentrated 
themselves more and more at the border of 
the thicket, and tried several sorties, with 
the contempt for death and the force im- 
parted by despair. But their numbers were 
more than decimated, and as soon as any 
body showed himself he was mercilessly 
struck down, while women and children 
were dragged forth in greater numbers and 
with less risk by the booty-hunters. 

About the time of the Dohor (about two 
p.M.) the rumor was loud that the exhaust- 
ed remnant of the combatants were willing 


to surrender, and the surviving chiefs Were 
ready to appear for this purpose before the 
Fatcha. But the blood-thirsty Baghiry 
and heathen, eager for booty, besieged 4), 
northwestern outlet in such numbers that 
the people of Kolik were afraid to come 0 
unless the way was cleared for them. 

The catastrophe was approaching fy 
On the one hand, the surrounded inhapjy. 
ants pushed outward in wild despair, an 
were struck down without mercy; on ¢}, 
other, the robbers hunted more fearlessly {, 
slaves. This was the most heart-rending 
feature of this most dismal day. And it ae 
not the combat of man against man, howey. 
er unequal the numbers, but this hunt fo; 
the wounded, women, and children, hiding 
in the thicket, which touched the heart oj 
a feeling man the most. Here a wounded 
wretch was dragged forth in a brutal map. 
ner by his painful member ; there a sayag, 
Baghirmi carried a fainting girl as good 
booty out of the thicket; in another plac 
a mother with her child was thrust forth, 
| and the two unfeelingly torn asunder, they 
| having been captured by two savages; for 
although the capture of slaves had been sur. 

rounded with great difficulties, it becam 
|now a much more difficult matter to keep 
| them. So many made claim to each cap- 
| tured individual, one dragging and pulling 
; at the head of the unhappy victim, another 
lat the feet, this one at the right arm, the 
other at the left, that I expected every mo- 
|ment to see the already doleful position of 
, the captives made worse by dislocations and 
fractured bones. Not seldom the knife was 
drawn and blood flowed before the dispute 
was decided, by which the prisoner not un- 
frequently was the sufferer. Dumb with 
fear and horror, the poor wretches offered 
no resistance; neither from adults nor chil- 
dren did I hear loud exclamations of pain 
or fear, lamentations or crying. But I saw 
many tender girls carried in a state of u- 
consciousness out of the crowd into slavery, 
and the ashy gray tint of fear had frequent- 
ly replaced the shiny black hue of the skin 
of women and children. Men were only tak- 
en prisoners wounded. A young colt had so 
many competitors quarreling for its posses- 
sion, who dragged it to and fro, pulled it, 
kicked it, and beat it, that it died under the 
hands of the fighting multitude, and only 
raised another cause of dispute in the shape 
of its roasted flesh. 

About three o’clock, at last, two of the sur- 
viving combatants—an old man wounded, 
and a young man in a state of extreme per- 
spiration, both dressed in tobas, and having 
hung round the neck the dagger without its 
sheath as a sign of submission — dared to 
come out and announce to the Fatcha that 
their resistance was at an end. About twen- 
ty survivors were led out; the thicket was 








searched for the remaining women and chil- 
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dren; the Baghirmi king was richer by about | est, by his almost desperate use of the weap- 
q hundred slaves; but a rich, happy village,| ons with which he had supplied himself 
with a numerous, brave, liberty-loving pop- | when he found that he must take the place 
ulation, had disappeared from the face of the | of leader in his father’s house, I am afraid 
earth. Shortly after three o’clock we left | you must wait some time for an answer. 

the scene of the destruction and desolation But without doubt Matthew did make a 
of human happiness and existence, and the | more agreeable exhibition of himself. He 
stillness of death lay over a place only a| seemed to be gentle, but perhaps was only 
short time ago so full of life and stirring calculating; he appeared to be generous, 





incident. | possibly was merely timid. Abner Reardon 

ers was the fourth son; Matthew was the sec- 
IN HONOR BOUND |ond; Michael, the third, had gone to seek 
~ - + . 


| his fortune nobody knew where; Luke was 
By CAROLINE CHESEBRO. dead since infancy; and Abel was the eldest. 
HE little hamlet called Juniper, lying at| Abner was the only one of the brothers who 
the foot of the Granite Hills, had con-| seemed to know any thing about Matthew, 
tributed men out of all proportion to the | and he was ten years Matthew’s junior, and 
State and country—twenty ministers to the | but seven when that wonder of the house- 
pulpit, a judge to the Court of Appeals, a) hold died. So it happened quite easily that 
governor and a bishop to the Northwestern | his imagination, fastening upon the dead, 
territory. Poor in crops, it had been rich! made of him something between human and 
inmen. The traditions of the region—for divine which by no possibility could have 
Juniper was yet more a region than a place | found lodgment within Reardon flesh and 
—were remarkable. blood, at least not at that period of the 
At length, however, came a time when’ Reardon history. 
rising generations exhibited all the signs of | Destitute of family record or tradition, 
contented resting on the laurels won, when | blessed merely with a Saxon common-sense 
energy exhibited itself in amassing wealth | which controlled well a Celtic imagination, 
and in seeking for enjoyment. Farms and_| it is difficult to understand—is it ?—his be- 
stocks looked up as men looked down. There) lief that, had Matthew lived, the world must 
was very little study done by fire-light after | have had another notable man out of Juniper. 
along day of labor in the field. The people} Abner’s destiny was not an unhappy one. 
of Juniper had not yet ceased to worship at | He was born to star-worship—to a deve- 
the shrines of their ancestors, but the pride | tional impulse toward the station his brother 
kindled by tradition seemed to have lost the | had aimed at. With the spirit of antago- 
element of emulation. There was no more | nism strongly developed in him, and the dis- 
of it. Soul took its ease in Juniper; the sa-| position to appropriate whatever he wanted, 
cred fire went out. | wherever he found it, and to question and 
In these days of decline Matthew Reardon | decide rights on the unquestionable power 
was born, of a line which had neither part | of the strongest, taking up the tradition of 
nor lot in this heritage of Juniper glory.| his brother, he felt within him the proud 
His father was not a landed proprietor of | purpose that would give back to his mother 
even the humblest pretensions, but a black-| what she had really never lost —comfort a 
smith, who, after roving about with his fam-| grief which, in the degree he conceived of, 
ily of five children from one place to another, | she had never borne. See how this fiction 
finally settled at Juniper, and there remain-| of an imaginary hero in the house worked 
ed, because there he was attacked by a dis- | on the life of this lad, and speak reverently 
ease which put an end to his wanderings. | of imagination, the grandest of gifts to mor- 
He did not die, but became palsied and pur- | tals. 
blind; and henceforth his boys and his old| Abner believed that Matthew, who was 
woman must get on as best they could. | gentle, had also been brave, and bravely set 
They exhibited themselves in ways com-| to work to acquire a like gentleness. He 
mon to people among whom nature is strong. | imagined that the born plodder was patient 
They quarreled over work, food, clothing, | in the way that he must be patient would 
fire; and the weakest of the five—they were | he win what Mat would certainly have won, 
all boys—bade fair to be worst off. His moth-| and steadily he sought to discipline his 
er, perceiving the fact, took the child under | rough and fiery willfulness into order. 
her special protection, and thus taught him| As he grew oldér-hé saw in his mother a 
the great lesson that whatever is desirable | suffering woman who had lost a son by 
in this world may be obtained easily if one whom, in the midst of savage natures, she 
have but the wisdom to keep still and use| had been tenderly loved and ‘served, a son 
opportunity. | who had been to her as a daughiter, and into 
If you ask whether a better character bade | his heart trickled drops from a divine fount- 
fair to be formed in Matthew by this train-| ain that made it a well of brightness. 
ing, and the tact which was thus developed| You are in the secret of Abner Réardon’s 
in him, than was fashioned in Abel, the eld-| growth. You know how he conquered his 
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dislike for any thing like study; how he 
struggled to win his own approbation ; how 
he stood as a slayer of dragons in the den 
where he was born. By no miracle was it 
that a son like Abner loomed up among the 
Reardons. For the reason that he was noth- 
ing that could have been born of them, nei- 
ther the blacksmith nor his wife understood 
the lad; and in time, as his eyes opened wider, 
and his brain more clearly perésived, must 
it not. become as evident to himself as to oth- 
ers, and more intelligible to himself than to 
them, that between them lay a gulf as deep 
as time, a wall as high as heaven? 

Years passed on, and Abel, of course, mar- 
ried; and as he had already a family to a 
great degree dependent on him in his father’s 
house, he brought his wife to it, and after 
that, though there were slight changes, and 
perhaps a little gain in cheerfulness, things 
did not, on the whole, go on much better 
with the Reardons than they had from the 
beginning. 

A young bride, my young lady, who brings 
no fortune into the home of a poor man, and, 
alas! not even health, must she not have 
inexhaustible good nature, faith unlimited, 
and unquenchable cheerfulness to secure for 
herself an immovable place in the household 
affections? Poor Ruth seemed to have all 
that could be required, for she soon became 
the centre of the house, and the house was 
transformed into a home. 

Yet it seemed strange to all the neighbors 
when Ruth Colt went over to the Reardons’. 
What could have induced her to exchange 
her father’s for the blacksmith’s house? Per- 
haps Abel’s bluff kind of manfulness seem- 
ed to a delicate girl, who had grown up in 
a family of girls, full of protecting power. 
Whatever she expected, whatever she found, 


it began to appear that Ruth had married | 


Abel and come into the house chiefly that 
she might instruct Abner how he might find 
his way out of it. 

The twenty ministers, the bishop, and the 
judge had each and all passed to their high 
position through college doors, with mid- 
night lamps. and text-books in their hands, 
and Abner had thought of no other way of 
egress, and had begun to look with doubting 
gaze toward the future. But Abel’s wife 
came, and made a life-long friend of him by 
her more than wondrous fairy tale about her 
uncle in New York, who had begun life as 
a saddler, and was ending it a millionaire. 
Perhaps the blacksmith’s trade might prove 
as good a beginning, but the saddler had 
not got on without learning of some sort. 


Yes, and had taught school before he set | 


himself up in business! There it all was in 
a nutshell. The time Abner had given to 
study had not been lost—the more time he 


continued to give to it the better—but en- 


terprise also must have its opportunity. 
Abner boldly took the money he had been 
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saving for college expenses—money he had 
sarned by performing sexton duty in , 
church five miles away—and selling the a), 
ples which he had dried to a peddler {i 
three cents a pound, he bought tobaces 
pipes, cigars, yeast cakes, matches, soap, 
and other like light wares, and these }, 
exposed for sale on neat shelves which }y 
put up back of a counter in the little she 
adjoining Abel’s shop. Many a child has 
“played store” on the outlay of a larger cap. 
ital than was expended by the experime; 
Abner so seriously made. Abel laughed g 
“the boy ;” but there was his own Ruth's 
story about her uncle, and the Colts haq 
rich relations. Every body knew it. Abe) 
could not put the testimony of their expe. 
riences out of sight. 

From time to time, as inquiries were mai 
at the blacksmith’s shop for articles of do. 
mestic use, the stock on Abner’s shelves ly. 
same larger and more varied, and among 

| the goods were displayed, probably by way 
of ornament, specimens of quartz and of 
minerals, which Abner’s observing eyes ha 
discovered on his Sunday walks to and from 
the church where he ofticiated in his humble 
capacity. 
| But Abner was growing older with th 
months which saw these changes. It took 
some time to bring about the necessity of 
enlarged stock, a longer time to collect the 
| specimens and bring them together. Still 
jhe never forgot Matthew, and between the 
| books he brought from Juniper Centre Li- 
brary and the shoeing of horses and the 
| Selling of wares he had sufficient occupa- 
| tion. When would the tide rise, though, so 
as to surge through the inlet, and set the 
smooth water his bark was moored in in 
| motion ? 

Sometimes Ruth’s younger sister, Abby, 
came to visit them. She was a lively git, 
who had taught school since she was twelve 

| years old—a loving girl, who took no over- 
burdening thought of the morrow, and was 
as satisfied with the pleasure of a day as il 
the promise of eternal duration were in it. 
| People at the Centre began to say that it 
would be a pity if another of the Colt girls 
should be so easily satisfied as to “ take” a 
| Reardon, but for all that it was by no means 
| a rare sight on a Sunday morning to see the 
| two walking together on the high-road toward 
| the meeting-house, And, indeed, it seemed 
| quite unlikely that they would make any 
| other disposition of themselves than just 
| this which the gossips suggested with the 
| doubting of skeptics. 
One day there came a letter from the far 
| West to the Colt family, and after it had 
| been duly read and discussed by the house- 
hold, Abby put it into her pocket and walked 
over to Abel’s, carrying a thought with her 
| which she hardly dared to measure in its 
| length and breadth. 
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spinal — — nats 
Abner ought to know about the prairies | animals they might chance to find on their 
and the cattle, and how a man might make | journey to take them from place to place. 
a fortune by hardly a turn of the hand if he Nobody noticed Abby, though Abner, she 
would only go far enough away from all he | knew, had seen her as she came around the 
knew and loved in search of it. That was | corner, but he made no sign to show that he 
the direction toward which the thought |had. She did not, for that reason, retire to 
tended. Could she counsel such a step?) the house. Nobody noticed her, and there 
What couldn’t Abby do for Abner? She | was too much to be seen—the individuals 
could at least sacrifice herself. He ought to | of the party, the beauty of some of the faces, 
vo from Juniper. the oddity of the attire, excited her curiosity ; 
Before she had gone to the house looking | their voices enchanted her. When at last 
for Ruth, or to the blacksmith’s shop seeking | they had mounted their steeds and rode 
Abel—that tall, gaunt, black-browed, rath- | away, she still lingered within sight and 
er dejected-looking man, to whose face she | sound of what was going on. 
could bring a kindly smile sooner than any Abner came from behind the counter as 
other being except his wife—Abby went to | the gentleman turned from it, and repeated 
speak with Abner, and good reason had she | his promise that he would be ready to go 
to be surprised at what she found in his shop, | with him the next morning at any time he 
and near it, for neither at Juniper nor at | might call for him, and then stood looking 
Juniper Centre had a like group ever before | after them as they slowly rode away to- 
been seen. | ward the Juniper Inn, and would not have 
A short, stout, elderly gentleman, whose | ventured to offer his assistance when the la- 
head not only, but whose face, seemed to be | dies were mounting the steeds had he not 
covered with beautiful gray hair, a man who | been asked to hold a rein or a stirrup, and 
looked capable of coaxing the secrets out of | to pick up a riding-whip. 
any kind of nature, stood leaning against When he returned to his shop he saw 
Abner’s counter, with every specimen that | Abby sitting on the trunk of a tree a little 
had ornamented the shelves under his loving | way up the hill-side. “There!” he said, “I 
eyes. He was talking with Abner. Two | knew you would be coming. What do you 
young ladies, attired in curious costume, | think ?” 








stood near, listening to the conversation, “T think volumes,” said she. 
and evidently surprised by the answers the “But what have you there? A letter ?” 
young man was making. One of these girls} “Something worth your reading.” 


was Miss Elizabeth Smiles, the professor’s| ‘Read it tome. Will you?” Claiming 
daughter. She had all her father’s love of | service, rebuking his claim in the same 
nature, with an equal curiosity concerning | breath—that was Abner. 
the secrets to be disclosed by her, and even Abby read the letter. He leaned over the 
more than his disposition to rejoice over | counter, his face supported between his two 
every beautiful thing. She was now per- | hands, his eyes glowing, and listened. 
ceiving in Abner a second Hugh Miller, | 
whom her father would presently in a man- A bright fire blazed on the hearth of the 
ner adopt, and by a rapid mental process | Juniper Inn; for though the month was 
peculiar to herself, by which she decided on | June, night brought not rarely a more than 
the destiny of all whom she met, Miss Eliz- | chilling breeze through the valley of the 
abeth set Abner forward on the path of dis- | Granite Hills. 
covery, and made him a ruler in the field of | Surrounded by his wife and the five girls, 
modern science. Whether Abner’s powerful all his summer pupils, as he called them, be- 
eyes, his deliberateness of speech, or the | cause he loved his vocation so well, sat Pro- 
rugged kind of splendor which was revealed | fessor Smiles, happy in his element. Cau- 
in his face when he smiled, helped her in | tion, who had mild suggestions to make to 
forming her conelusions, I do not know, but | Enthusiasm now and then, when it appeared 
my guess in the matter is worth as much, | probable that the latter might entice the 
perhaps, as another person’s, and I guess she | girls too fast and too far, was now counsel- 
was so assisted. Miss Elizabeth held the |ing him. Fortunate were the girls to have 
lamp of Aladdin in her hand. |for their guide a man on culture bent, and 
Abel was busy shoeing a horse, and talking intent, too, on proving that the natural sci- 
at the same time with the professor’s wife | ences offered the best aids to mental disci- 
about a cut the animal had received from a | pline any where to be found. 
sharp stone, just above the ankle, which had | To this select audience around the fire he 
lamed him somewhat. A group of three girls | repeated the story which he had somewhere 
stood near, watching the operation as grave- | heard of the Juniper heroes, the twenty min- 
ly as though they were taking a lesson in a_| isters, the bishop, and the judge. 
branch of horsemanship new to them. The Elizabeth would have said, but for her 
horses on which the party had been mounted | conviction that the girls would laugh if she 
were fastened to the trees close by, and it was | said it, “ And there’s another hero preparing 
evident that the riders had depended on the | to graduate from the blacksmith shop.” 
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True to the purpose with which he had 
set out on his tour, the professor had been 
his own guide so far, but he had begun to 
see that he was not getting his share of the 
rest which the vacation should give him, nor 
securing exactly the results he had defined 
to himself before he set out. A male com- 
panion who should serve other purposes 
than those of a servant merely would great- 
ly lighten his cares. He had been thinking 
of the available young men in the Polytech- 
nic School and the School of Mines, but when 
he took into consideration the party to whom 
such student must be attendant, he found 
that there was no one at liberty whom he 
would call to his aid. Had he now and here, 
in this out-of-the-way place, found the very 
person whom he needed? 
with many of Professor Smiles’s experiences 
should he find that this was so. He was al- 
ways expecting the best things, and gener- 
ally finding them. After the young people 


and his wife had left him, while he sat dream- | 


ing before the ashen embers, the professor 
recalled and dwelt upon the intelligent face 
of the possible heir of all the Juniper great- 
ness, until he became almost impatient of 
the hours which must pass before the morn- 
ing walk among the hills which would show 
him whether he had found here a guide. 


“Something worth the reading,” 
as she looked up from her letter. 

Abner drew the sheet of paper toward him 
without speaking, and read it slowly for him- 
self. 

‘That is the place for making money,” 


saidAbby, 


ing it back to her. 
Abby was eloquent in answer, more so 


by her voice and glance than by her words | 


even. 

“You understand it, don’t you? You buy 
the cattle, and brand them with your name, 
and then letthem run. There is no feeding. 
They feed themselves. The prairies make a 
pretty wide field. All you have to do when 
you want to sell is to catch them, and they 
are all ready.” 

“Yes,” said Abner, “if they don’t all get 
the cattle disease and die off, so when you 
want ’em they can’t be found.” 

“T never thought of that,” said Abby. 
‘There’s always something starting up you 
don’t expect.” 

“Yes,” said Abner; but he looked quickly 


| enough. 


It would tally | 


| any body. 
| will bring things around to your liking som 
| time. 


| wide gardens, the prairies.” 
| the pioneer that spoke, that heroic heart 
said he at length, folding the letter and giv- | 


|ing generations. 


Staite, 
should you—unless you could find some 
body who had money ?” 

“You know what I mean, Abby,” he x said, 
slowly and so gravely that she blushed; 
but she rallied. 

“Tt wouldn’t be as handy boarding round 
in wigwams as it is in New Hampshire. | 
expect.” 

Abner laughed now. 

“If a girl should go out there with mo 
she would have a rough time of it. sho 
would have to board in her own cabin week 
in and week out, and no neighbors 
That would be lonesome. 
West or East, it’s all the same, so one 
isfied.” 

“ Whois satisfied?” asked Abby. “That's 
the reason West or East isn’t all the same to 
You are satisfied, thinking you 


, like 
Sut, 


18 Sat- 


But you're not satisfied to have them 
stay as they are. If you are, I’m not.” 

Abner’s eyes brightened. “ You have hit 
the nail on the head,” said he. “If you 
would go with me, I would be a fool to leaye 
you behind.” 

There seemed to be nothing to say to that, 
at least Abby said nothing directly in re- 
sponse, but she spoke directly to the point 
when she took from her pocket a little book, 


and said: 


“Little Sammy Newton lent me the Towr- 
ist’s Guide—here it is. Kansas is a long way 
off. But you see they have marked out a 
railroad, and there—there are those great 
Ah, now it was 


whose destiny it is to make our future. 


| She pointed with rather tremulous finger to 


the section marked Kansas. 
Abner took the book from her—the little 


| paper-covered book, with its great map 
| Which folded into compass of insignificant 


proportions—book which thousands of eyes, 
old and young, have scanned as closely, as 
believingly, as ever childhood scanned the 
wonder-books of fable—book that will be 
studied more and more intently by succeed- 
Long he studied it in the 
twilight, while lines and names were be- 
coming obscure. At last he folded it, and 


| gave it back to Abby. 


“Tt would be all work out there,” he said; 
“but the chances are first-rate. If I should 


}make up my mind to go, Abby, would you 


at Abby, as if he would encourage her by | 


some cheerful words if she really needed to 
hear them. 
she had come over to Juniper to let them 
know about her cousin’s good fortune—in 
prospect. 

“Td rather go to Kansas,” said he. 
if I went, I must go alone. I wouldn’t ask 
any body to go with me.” 

“T suppose not,” she answered. 


Then he thought how quickly | 


go with me ?” 

She did not answer instantly, and he 
added, 

“Tt wouldn’t be right to ask it ?” 

“Why wouldn’t it?” said she, quickly. 


“What difference would it make to me ?” 


“ But | 


“Could we make a home there ?” 
“Could we any where ?” 

“Tf we couldn’t, I don’t want any.” 
“Same here,” she said, in a play ful, cheer- 


“Why | ful tone; but there were tears in her eyes. 
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“ Let me know half an hour before you are 
ready to start. You shall have your fortune 
if 1 can help you to it.” 

Abner understood her. And he knew that 
he had not won Abby quite as easily as 
he seemed to have done. But he was far 
enough from guessing all her thoughts. 
What man, what woman, in a like moment 
has guessed all the other’s thoughts ? 

“We should risk all we have,” said he, 
“and you would be the loser, if either of us, 
Abby.” 

“JT have all to gain, and nothing to lose,” 
she said. 

“Well, then, I think before long we will 
vo and look up your cousin.” 

Hand in hand they walked back to the 
house, and then Caleb’s letter was talked 
over by Abby and Ruth, and the sisters re- 
called the day when the orphan boy left 
their father’s house for the West with only 
his two hands for his stock in trade, and 
now he had his flocks and his herds, and 
seemed sure of fortune’s favor. Abel list- 
ened to it all, and said, finally, 

“If you only go fur enough, and make up 
your mind what you want before you start, 
and can put up with nothin’, you are all 
right. I don’t want one o’ them red devils 
carrying round my top-knot in his pocket.” 

While they talked and argned, Abner 
walked out of the house, and made no haste 
toreturn. A great fire was slowly making 
its way through his life’s secret chamber. 
The material was heavy—ignited with diffi- 
culty; but it had been kindled, and it would 
be long before the flame went out. 

He went to his shop, restored the miner- 
als to their places on the shelves again, and 
looked around him, not with the eyes of a 


pleased proprietor, but with the observation | 


of a critic who has discovered a standard 
more exacting than he has known before. 
His aspect as he stood there reflecting on 
the Kansas prospect, and on the party whom 
he was to escort in the morning to Hopper’s 
Glen, ten miles distant, might not have led 
a stranger to suspect what had passed be- 
tween a spirited young woman and himself 
during the past hour. Yet he had not been 
able to dwell upon the fact that was now 
established with regard to their future as he 
sat in the house. He required all out-doors, 
the heavens above and the stars, the free 
air and the hills, for the tabernacle of that 
fact. The doubt he had long entertained 
whether this bright-minded Abby would 
ever consent to share his slow fortunes—for 
he had not seen without perceiving the skill- 


ful hand with which she brought order out | 


of disorder wherever she went, and how rich 
she was in suggestion when other people 


oS 
seemed to be at their wits’ end—had cost 


him much disquiet, and now it was removed! | 


He could not but be amazed. No place shert 
of Kansas seemed to offer him a field large 


enough, and conditions generous enough, for 
the enterprise he must engage in, with Abby 
for a partner. 

So it was that he could not sit quietly in 
the house thinking of these things, and hear 
Abel talk about the lack of timber in Kansas, 
and the prairie fires, the cattle disease, and 
the Indians. How should he suspect that 


Abel in this talk was merely trying to rea- 
son himself into content with his own small 
chance at fortune, and curbing his restive 
spirit to do the plodding work of duty, ex- 
pounding, in his way, the doctrine of compen- 
sation, which he had once heard preached by 
New England’s high-priest ? 


It was full ten miles to Hopper’s Glen, and 
as the way was none of the smoothest, the 
professor had decided to go on foot, and, 
quite contrary to expectation, his wife and 
the five girls decided to accompany him, and 
made such a scornful outery, when he had 
thrown ten miles of difficulty in their way, 
that he was quite ready to yield; and having 


| ascertained that the tourists were prepared 


in advance for climbing rocky hill-sides, and 
for crossing, if need be, unbridged streams 
and swamp lands, all set forth. 

Going or returning, the young people ney- 
er lost sight of the professor or their guide. 
They rested by the way-side under forest 
trees, examining the floral specimens gath- 
ered as they went; with their small ham- 
mers they tapped a cheerful tune on the 
venerable rocks, and they enriched them- 
selves with the crystals which seemed to be- 
seech of them release from the place of their 
captivity. They made themselves at home 
in Nature’s grounds, and manifestly were 
her dearly beloved children. 

Abner thought of Matthew on that excur- 
sion, and blushed to think how high he had 
supposed his own aims to have been, how 
low they really were. The professor mani- 
fested no little desire to be taught concern- 
ing the region; and Abner could tell him 
the “lay of the land,” and the formation of 
the rocky region within a radius of fifty 
miles, as well as if he had studied a treatise 
on the subject. He had once accompanied 
an engineer, who went seeking the most di- 
rect line for a railway across the State, and 
in that tour Abner had learned to use his 
eyes. The rocks, trees, streams, had taken 
their place in his memory, and whatever in- 
formation was desired concerning them he 
could give. The professor was not so much 
surprised as pleased. He knew how in that 
barren land, side by side with the need 
which demanded labor of the hands, fair 
culture throve; and had Abner been ten 
times as well versed in bock-knowledge as 
he was, it would not have astonished him. 

But those girls, would they not have been 
astonished had Abby also been of the party? 
Let them try conjugating Latin verbs with 
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her, or quoting from Y rirgil, or singing with | made easy, asked—and no ) wonder—“ Win 
the birds, or dishing up a good meal under | tramping over the hills be the same. or bet. 
unpropitious circumstances! I wish Abby | ter, than getting ready for Kansas? Time 
had been of that company. Would she have | is worth something ;” while the mothers of 
had, as Abner had, an at first overwhelming | sainted Matthew was troubled about the g 
sense of the distance that lay between her | ple crop, which should have instant alten, 
and her company? Perhaps, and probably | tion if Abner expected to send to market his 
on her own behalf; but she would have been | hundred bushels of dried fruit, as he did las: 
astonished and indignant that Abner shared | year. It is indeed a grave matter to let re 
the humiliation. | the hold on certainty—such chasing of hj. 

Poor fellow! true to his inspiration, he | meras as the appalled human heart h; 1S Seen 
said, “Mat would not have felt it, because | since the beginning! 
it wouldn’t have existed.” But, as one mo- “Maybe not,” Abner said to Ruth. “| 
ment swiftly followed another, the ideal Mat | must take my chs ance, though; and, anyway, 
supplied Abner with reasons why he should | there’ll be room for me in Kansas after that. 
stand erect in this company, and with mod-| It seems to me as if a door had opened, and 
est self-respect he finally stood erect. Oh, | I must go in.” To his mother he said, “Tho 
Matthew Reardon, if you saw your work, | apple business is very well in its way, but | 
were not you amazed thereat? Neverthe-| think I see a short-cut to college.” And he 
less, Hail to every veiled prophet, thought | said the same thing to Abby, though in other 
of whom has nourished in human hearts the | words; and she answered, with the under. 
passion of worship! standing and the heart : 

The next day after this excursion to the} “Gowith’em,Abner. As yousay, Kansas 
Glen, which far exceeded in its wonderful | is as likely to stand fast as any thing. You 
beauty any thing that had been imagined | can take your chance there any time.” 
by the most fancy-free of the little party, Her encouraging word seemed to decide 
Professor Smiles:went down to Abner’s shop, | him. He acknowledged to himself that it 
and proposed that he should join him and | did—so it was all one. Abby was associ- 
the ladies as a guide on their projected trip | ated with his decision—for better, for worse. 
across the State to the White Hills. Doubtless he would have gone without her 

They expected, he said, to be absent from | encouragement, but it was in accordance 
home a month or six weeks longer; and, be- | with all that favored his going out that she 
sides expenses, fair wages would be allowed. | should see, as he did, that here was a chance 
The professor dwelt briefly on the advan-| not to be made light of. No matter whether 
tages the young man might derive from the | all or half he expected, or nothing, came of 
trip, and gave him a day to decide. | the “tramping,” Abby would never go back 

Here was a great opportunity. Should | of her counsel and lament it. She did not 
Abner reject it, think lightly of it, grind on | belong to the stoics, who never repent, but 
with his feeble hand Fortune’s grist, while | had the steady brain of a Juniper girl, and 
here was the great windmill, with’ all the counseled according to her light, and took 
winds of heaven waiting to fill the sails? | the consequences bravely. I would like to 
It depended on how he looked at the chance. | discourse on Abby, but I resist the tempta- 
The professor had explained it well. The lad | tion. 
was no fool; he could not see far into the The next day saw Abner Reardon going 
future, but he could see with tolerable eyes | out of Juniper, not to return that season, 
the present. One day with this party had | nor for many another. 
given him a hundred new ideas. Perhaps! The professor liked the young man at the 
Abby could look after the shop; she intend- | outset, and as they proceeded on their jour- 
ed to spend her vacation, now at hand, with | ney, day after day, he liked him more and 
Ruth. Why did he say to himself instantly, | more, and at length, when the right moment 
rather than allow her to perform such serv- | had come, he proposed that he should go 
ice, he would give his wares over to moth, | back with him to town as his assistant, of- 
rust, and mildew? Let it not be supposed fering him as compensation a home in his 
that had Abner been required to give his | own house and a collegiate course. 
answer to the professor within an hour “i The proposal startled Abner. He wrote 

| 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


could not have given it. There was, in re-| home to Abby. What did Abby answer? 
ality, no hesitation in his mind, merely the | “ You and I are not such idiots that we can 
shadows of a few doubts which were hover- not see that New England is your trump 
ing around, but would never come boldly | card, and not Kansas.” So Abner went back 
into sight. with the professor to Boston; and is there 

In the female mind of the family, how- | need that I should show that the gentleman 
ever, another view was taken of this oppor- | had secured an invaluable assistant? Any 
tunity than Abner took. Abel’s wife, who| body can tell how it was that he proved 
had been thinking with increasing enthusi- | himself invaluable, who considers the dis- 
asm, not to say longing, of the cattle on} cipline to which Abner had subjected him- 
those plains, where the way to fortune was self since he began to think. He was mas- 
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ill himself in many directions: more me- 
thodis! more painstaking and exact, than 
by other student in college; and so thor- 
oughly did he understand the truest way of 
rotting on that he yielded only at rare in- 
rervals to the mé ike-shifts of brilliant lazi- 
vss, 1am compelled in all seriousness to 
say of him, in commendation, what one can 
hardly suggest now in reference to thinker 
or worker without exciting critical suspi- 
cion or pathetic commiseration—that he was 
‘conscientious” in his work. 
There seemed to be reason sufficient why 
should not return to Juniper invariably 
at holiday seasons. He had, in fact, few 
holidays that were his own for leisure. His 
vacations Were spent chiefly in journeys 
with or for Professor Smiles. He made the 
tour of libraries and laboratories; his hands 


| 


seemed to be always full of notes in short- | 


hand; and time sped so fast he had had 
hardly opportunity for indulging in a re- 
gretful thought concerning Juniper. And 
when now and then at rare intervals he did 
go back to the silent hill country, do you 
think it was all the same as if during his 
absence he had worked in a less absorbed 
way? How is it with those who plunge 
into trade or politics to win the glory or 
the gold wherewith they will go back to 
adorn the home and secure the ideal? Do 
they find the old home where they left it? 


Is it forever to remain what it was when 
the heart loved it best? Is the ideal there? 
Abby was there, that good girl who loved 


him; and his poor old mother; sickly Ruth; 
the little house full of children; Abel, grow- 
ing gray and wrinkled; the paralytic fa- 
ther; hills that looked not so high as once ; 
a blacksmith’s shop, into which no thought, 
apparently, beyond that of rudest labor had 
ever entered. Envy not the youth those 
visits home. Twice he returned thither, 
and the professor, who watched him nar- 
rowly, inspecting him on his return the sec- 
ond time, said to himself, “ This will never 
do. He must stay with me till he has his 
diploma, or he will lose all heart and cour- 
age.” The professor had himself known the 
early privation, the humble home, the dis- 
may awaiting awakened intelligence that 
has not yet compassed the all of human 
experience. He understood what he per- 
ceived in Abner when he came back from 
these visits, and therefore determined that 
they should not be repeated. “Get thee out 
of thine own country,” “ Forget thy people 
and thy father’s house,” he would have said 


723 
was one young : lnlpesl ae not say the 
professor’s daughter Elizabeth, who studied 
botany, chemistry, and mineralogy with him 
-——a young lady in whom scientific predilec- 
tions were as the vital spark—who some- 
times congratulated herself on the summer 
trip which had discovered Abner. This 
young lady! Must it not have been a pleas- 
aut thing for a young working-man like Ab- 
ner, whose hznds and whose thoughts found 
so constantly noble occupation, to have for 
a companion one who urderstood his suc- 
cesses because she understood so well the ob- 
stacles he had overcome in winning them ? 
Could a comparison between his old home 
and his present abode suggest itself, and not 
suggest also a train of thought which might 
lead—who would dare to predict, who could 
avoid predicting, whither ? 

And this companion was a handsome girl, 
quick-witted, gay-hearted, sweet-tempered, 
sapable of hard study and of deep thought, 
and the daughter of the man who had proved 
his best friend, his more than father. Poor 
Abby! But then, after all, even the great 
wall of China could not secure from the nine- 
teenth century the foredoomed Celestials. 
And all things must take their chances. 

In writing to Abby one day Abner per- 
ceived a reluctance which was perhaps not 
quite new, but which was more intelligible 
than it had been before. It occasioned a 
peculiar movement of his pen, and its sus- 
pension in the air. It seemed unlikely that 
he would add another word. And yet he 
did add many. He deliberately entered on 
an elaborate description of the social aspect 
of his life in the city, and it was almost as 
if he thought that by doing this his deai 
girl might possibly be led to see with her 
own eyes more than he could say—how un- 
like Juniper life this life he was living was, 
and how improbable it was that Juniper, or 
any body in Juniper, would ever have in him 
the man anticipated. It became after that 
his desire to find out how many of all Juni- 
per’s great men had gone back to Juniper 
for a wife. How strange it was that, after 
months and months of waiting, he had found 
courage to speak to Abby the very night 
when the professor came to Juniper! 

Looking at the relations he sustained to- 
ward Abby with the unpoetic eyes of com- 
mon-sense, it must at once be seen that for 
Abner to have cherished at this time any 
great enthusiasm in view of those relations 


| would argue a very remarkable youth in- 


in so many words had he not had the knowl- | 


edge of a more excellent way. 

Abner began to be talked about in col- 
lege circles, and to appear now and then in 
social gatherings. Wise ones said that he 
was made of “ the right stuff,” and to speak 
of him as a young man of great promise. 


Elderly ladies took notice of him; and there | 


deed. Do you, my reader, happen to know 
one such elect of invincibles? Of stanch 
fidelity he might be capable, but consider 
how society dazzles the gray-beards, and 
then think of this lad. The well-dressed 
woman of the world wills not to be rudely 
ignored by the rustic genius. Soft hair, 
sweet eyes, sweet voices, perfumes, gar- 
ments, graces, know you not all your worth? 
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Correspondence between Juniper and Bos- | When Abner looked at Elizabeth, who y | 
ton did not rival telegrams. Four-footed | inthe room preparing certain botanica} Spec. Thet 
beasts could do all its work acceptably. No | imens for her father’s class, she, absorbed,“ lo 
need of the birds of the air. | her work, felt that he was looking at he a terl 

One day Abner received a letter from | and, half lifting her eyes, said: ~® upon | 
Abby, saying that Abel’s wife had died, and| “Who knows what the young lady y were ¢ 
that she was staying with the family. There| say? Perhaps she can go too.” ‘ steady 
was great need of a strong-handed woman What did she mean by that? As king) ery 
in the house, and poor Abel, she knew not | asshe said? Was it probable that she wou) er of 
what would become of him. And then the | be so ill-bred and so cruel as to smite an tured 
children, the poor little motherless children, | humiliate him by the suggestion of an jy. from. 
that were to live and grow up in this hard | possibility, which, had it been a possibilit, jg !"4™ 
world! | would still perhaps have pleased him «, “ . 

Abner read it, and he felt not a little | little? “A 
grieved, thinking of poor Ruth. But the| The professor looked from his dauchte ong 
letter came at a time when he was more | to Abner, as if about to exclaim, “How's “a hi 
than usually occupied with laboratory and | that?” but he did not say it. Wi 
class work, and when his eyes happened to} Having found the way so clear to Juniper wrt 
fall on it several hours after he had received | Abner advanced. He took it without relne. night 
it, he was chiefly shocked to find how little | tance—but with gladness? Yes, but glad. irom 
impression the death even of this woman, | ness may have little joy. When the sens Me °° 
whom he had once thought of as a great} of honor must be appealed to in behalf of poor 

family blessing, had made upon him. | love, how is it with love? Abner packed = 
When his hurry was over he deliberately | his worldly goods in a portmanteau, and ¢ : 
sat down to think upon all these entangle- | went to Juniper to say to Abby what he . e 
ments and snares which beset him, and one | could not write. He would know whethe furt 
result of his thinking was that he told Eliz- | it must be said the instant he looked at her, in I 
abeth about Abby and the Kansas cattle | If either of them had made a mistake choos. wha 
plan, which had been unexpectedly defeated | ing for life and life’s happiness, best for life, -" 
by the coming of her father and the party | liberty, and sacred honor that they should and 
by whom he was earried out of Juniper. | know it before the further and more fatal him 
Consider his condition. Could he have told | mistake had been made. He believed that celf 
her with any other hope than that by so do- | the first mistake was not to be denied. Hy 
ing he would be thrown upon his honor, and | must explain things to Abby, must talk with = 
stand committed to noblest behavior before | her face to face, and after that they would Bi 
the professor’s daughter, that noblest woman | always be friends. = 
in the world? And yet he had been think- | So he left the city, and went by th - 
ing, “Poor Abel! what will become of him, | crowded routes of travel homeward till hi - 
with all that load on him? Abby was always | came within fifty miles of Juniper, then by 
fond of his children. He will be obliged to | stage; and at last, on foot, he approached the 
marry again. What a mother she would | blacksmith’s shop and the house of Reardon. 
prove to those motherless little ones! No} The door of the old brown house stood : 
other man than Abel—but—” | open as he approached. How every vine - 
A curious train of thought for a young | and shrub and tree in the neighborhood had . 
lover to take up and seriously entertain, and | grown during those two years which had not iv 
not for a day only. A month, six weeks| been broken by return! The lilac bushes ) 
passed, six months, and the thought was not | were as a wall shielding the house from the . 
yet worn threadbare and dismissed. One | road, and gave to the place an aspect of se- Ps 
day Abner went to the professor, and said: | clusion, though the blacksmith’s shop was so 7 
“Do not think me foolish. I know exactly | close at hand. The old trees looked older, , 
how things stand. I shall have my diploma the old house more humble. A little yel- ' 
within a fortnight, if ever, and there’s not a | low-haired girl was swinging on the gate— . 
little work to be done; but I must go home. | Abel’s motherless girl, he knew—with a 
I can’t study. I can’t fix my mind on any | flower in herhand. Ruth stood there when : 
thing. They need methere to settle things. | he went away, with a smile on her face and , 
We have met with a loss. They do not say | tears in her kind eyes, and wished him well. 
it outright, but I know I can be of great serv- | Where was she now? Could she from any 
ice to all, and there is no use of my trying to | near or far distance look upon him as he 





accomplish any thing here as I am now.” came ? 

The professor looked surprised, of course.| He spoke to the little girl. But she had 
It was not the report of himself he could | forgotten him, and when he looked at her 
have expected of Abner, his model of self-| with such scrutiny in his eyes, she jumped 
discipline, but he said : “If you must g6, you | down from the gate and ran into the house. 
must; but I should be sorry if any thing} He made no haste to follow her, but stood 
hindered your going abroad with us after| looking around him; and so, presently, 4 
Commencement, my son.” voice quite near said to him: 
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«You might come in, perhaps.” 


1ADOW. 725 


“T deny that.” 


Then he saw Abby standing in the gate-| “Well, you can find your kind there.” 


way looking at him with a gaze every whit 
4s ‘terrifying as he had bestowed just now 
upon the child, but merely because they 
were Abby’s own eyes that looked, calm, 
steady, tender. 

Here, then, was Abel’s wife and the moth- 
er of Ruth’s motherless children. He ven- 
tured a question, like one half wakened 


from sleep and from nightmare. Yet he| 


had not come home to play with words. | “Then you have learned to love Abel 


“Are you ready for Kansas?” said he. 
“ Are you ?” she asked in turn. 


“ When I have found already what I want, 
and it is mine!” 

“Don’t think of that, Abner,” she said, 
quickly. “That belonged to the old time. 
Since then every thing is changed. I have 
often thought it never could have happened 
if I hadn’t come over that night with Cousin 
Caleb’s letter.” She was sufficiently in ear- 
nest. 








| and it was a mistake about me,” said Abner, 
slowly. 


“We will talk about that,” he answered.| “I have learned many things since you 
“Where’s mother ?” | went away.” 

Was it mere honor that had spoken?| How did it happen that a little later in 
Must he now shame himself by his mid-| the day Abner was calling on all that was 
night reflections on duty, after he had heard | within him to prove to Abby that a diploma 


from Abel and his mother how Abby had | 


| wasn’t worth the having if it took him away 


been as the mother of the household since | from her again? 


poor Ruth’s death, even as Abner and as 


| “So far as I can see,” she said, “ you are 


Abner’s wife, the mother and the servant | in honor bound to the professor. No Kansas 
of all? | for us yet.” Where had she learned those 

Possibly he had need to test himself still | words which had haunted and tormented 
further in order to discover whether he was | him so long? And did he tell her then, by 
in honor bound. Possibly Abby, aware of | way of warning, that Miss Elizabeth was 
what she did, supplied the test ; but I think | there in the place to which she would return 
not. I think it was rather the result of sad| him? Not he. He had forgotten Miss Eliz- 
and solemn thinking that made her say to| abeth. It was, in fact, Abby’s talk that sent 


‘ | 
him, next day, when she had made for her- 


self an opportunity, 


| Abner the next day back to town, and that 
| constrained him to remain there until he 


“Abner, the neighbors say I ought to| should have rendered some invaluable sery- 
marry Abel.” | ice to Professor Smiles. But who does not 
“They know what your duty is, I dare | behold on the far Kansas plains a thousand 
say,” he answered, with a glow on his face | cattle bearing A. R.’s brand? 
kindled by what fire, let us hope, she would| What did Abner see in the eyes of Miss 
never suspect. | Elizabeth when he went back? Bountiful 

“But I am thinking the same thing.” | loving-kindness. And—no more? No more 

“ Abel too, I dare say.” | that he could interpret. 

“T don’t know. But—poor Abel!” “JT should have expected the heavens to 

“You expect me to give you away—is| fall as soon as to hear that you did not know 
that it? To-day, then, for I must go back | your own heart and mind, Abner. I never 
to-morrow.” | could have forgiven you if you had not seen 

“I expect your consent,” she said, grave- | how you were in honor bound.” 
ly,so much absorbed by what she had to} “Ah!” said he; “ but that was not it, Miss 
say and by what she was saying that she | Elizabeth. Though, perhaps, I thought it 
seemed to pay no heed to what was evi-| was.” 
dently enough passing within his mind, “T know it,” said she. 
who had so unexpectedly found the door of 
deliverance opening. ‘Abel must marry.| Thank God for every creature who in the 
There are all those children—who can take Father’s House makes himself a jealous cus- 
care of them as well? And the old people? todian of the sacred ideals! 

As'to you—” Shegdid not look at him. 

“As to me,” he said, turning his back sud- 
denly on the door of which I have spoken, 
and expressing himself with a directness 
which must have amazed him, “if I am not 


THE SHADOW. 


Ir he once were near, 
Oh, if he once were dear— 


- ~ : . . Love can not die and be forgotten quite; 
y . P ave 0 e : 
worth your taking, let it be as you have If he hath grieving lain 
said. At the feet of Pain, 


* I have set my common-sense at work,” The tired heart still keeps his memory bright. 
said she. “I have thought a great deal 
about it. Boston isn’t like Juniper. It is 
inhabited by another kind of people.” 

“Tt is indeed,” said he. 

“Your kind—not mine.” 


A gentle ghost, he sits 
At a cold hearth, and flits 
Quiet and calm beside the desolate way; 
And still the sweet appeal 
The shadowy eyes reveal 
Takes heart and soul back to a happier day. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE. 
JAMES GRANT WILSON. 
T was at the very height of the last Lon- 


By 


don season that I first saw the “ philos- | 


opher of Chelsea.” We met at the happy 


and hospitable home of one of England’s | 
most charming daughters, who is also among | 


her most promising authors. Assembled 
there were many of the literary lights of the 
day, “ great heirs of fame,” some of whom I 
saw for the first time; but I had eyes for 
one only among the number—a strong-faced 
and strange weird-looking man of seventy- 
seven summers, who, notwithstanding he 


had passed by so many years the Psalmist’s | 


threescore and ten, still carried his medium- 
sized and well-knit figure erect. 
was 


brows and wonderfully bright blue eyes. I} 


needed no one to tell me that I stood in the 
presence of Thomas Carlyle, certainly one of 


the most celebrated and original writers of | 


the nineteenth century. I had the honor of 


sharing in a “ twa-handed crack” with him, | 


and of hearing many characteristic remarks 
from the strong-spoken man, which, how- 
ever, I do not purpose repeating, contenting 
myself with saying of his conversation that 
it is, to use an artistic term, a replica of his 
written style, but, if possible, a shade stran- 
ger and stronger. 


“There have been,” says Holmes, “three | 


famous talkers in Great Britain, either of 
whom would illustrate what I say about 


dogmatists well enough for my purpose. | 


You can not doubt to what three I refer: 
Samuel the First, Samuel the Second, and 
Thomas, last of the dynasty—I mean the 
living Thomas, and not Thomas B.” Aft- 
er speaking of Boswell’s huge hero, and of 


the author of the incomparable Genevieve (I | 


was lately the bearer from the Old World 
to the New of the inkstand used by Cole- 
ridge when it was written—a gift from an- 
other English poet to Professor Longfellow), 
the doctor continues: “ As for King Thomas, 
the last of the monological succession, he 
made such a piece of work with his prophe- 
cies and his sarcasms about our little trou- 
ble with some of the Southern States that 
we came rather to pity him for his whims 
and crotchets than to get angry with him 
for calling us bores and other unamiable 
names.” 

Thomas Carlyle belongs to the common 
people, and, like his countryman and hero, 
Robert Burns, comes from the better class 
of the Scottish peasantry. He was born al- 
most in the last lustrum of the last century 
at Ecclesfechan, near Annan, in Dumfries- 
shire, and first saw the light on Friday 
morning, the 4th day of December, 1795. 
Proud of his birth, at once popular and no- 
ble, he could say of himself what in one of 
his works he says of Burns and Diderot, two 


His face | 
dark, ruddy, and wrinkled, with bold | 


| plebeians like himself, “How many kings 
how many princes, are there not so well 
born!” In Sartor Resartus (when first pub- 
lished, Emerson expressed great admiration 
of it, and shortly afterward Carlyle said, Ky 
hear but one voice, and that is from Con- 
cord”) he tells us of the impressions of his 
childhood, and the influence which those 
impressions, such as places, landscapes, and 
surrounding scenery, made upon his mind, 
The cattle fairs to which his father some. 
times took him, the apparition of the mail- 
coach passing twice a day through the litte 
Scotch village, seeming to him some stroll. 
ing world, coming from he knew not where. 
and going he knew not whither—all this he 
describes with a freshness and vivacity which 
clearly indicate that they are the ineffacea)le 
| impressions of childhood. Besides this edn. 
cation Carlyle received another at the High 
School of Annan, where he acquired the rp- 
| diments of his scholastic training. At An- 
|nan he had for a school-fellow Edward [r- 
ving, the distinguished divine, whom Carlyle 
afterward nobly delineated. 

It was the ambition of his parents to see 
Thomas “wag his pow in a poopit,” and he 
| was accordingly, after the necessary prepa- 
| ration, sent to the University of Edinburgh, 

where his life was one of comparative poy- 
|erty and privation. What he thought of 
| the routine of study there may be gathered 
from Sartor Resartus. On being graduated 
he was for several years tutor in a gentle- 
man’s family. He could not like this office 
—in many, and, indeed, most families, one 
of drudgery and dependence, unbefitting a 
strong-hearted, self-reliant man—and ac- 
cordingly he abandoned it, launching ont 
just half a century ago on the career of a 
man of letters, a calling which he has so well 
described as “an anarchic, nomadic, and en- 
tirely aerial and ill-conditioned profession.” 
His first efforts were published in a country 
paper; then came translations of Legendre’s 
| Geometry and Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, fol- 
| lowed by his memoir of Schiller, which led 
to a lengthened correspondence between him 
|and Goethe. In 1826 Carlyle married, and 
removed from Edinburgh to Craigentulloch, 
in his native county. Here he led a life of 
seclusion, devoted to study, and writing for 
| Fraser's Magazine and the Quarterlies. Sar- 
tor Resartus appeared in, Fraser, while liis 
| brilliant articles on Burns, Characteristics and 
| Signs of the Times, contributed to the Edin- 
burgh Review, marked the advent of a man 
| of genius. 
Finding the inconvenience of residing 
among the moors of Dumfries-shire, Carlyle 





| abandoned the small estate which came to 


him with his wife, and removed to Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, an unattractive quarter of 


| London, the great centre of books, of learn- 


ing, and intellectual movement. Here he 
has resided for twoscore years lacking one, 
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une tne ain _ 
producing his various valuable and impor- | still remains in Med own way, - like his hero, 
tant contributions to the literature of the | the Only, and such episodes as that of V ol- 
times, which I would gladly enumerate, but, | taire would make the fortune of any other 
ys the chorus to King Henry V. very sensi- writer. Though not the safest of guides i in 
ply remarks, “ time, numbers, and due course politics or practical philosophy, his value a 
of things can not be here presented.” To | an inspirer and awakener can not be over- 
attempt any criticism of Carlyle’s writings, | estimated. It is a power which belongs 
to make a correct estimate of his genius, | only to the highest order of minds, for it is 
and endeavor to indicate his future position | none but a divine fire that can so kindle 
mong the great writers ef the century, and irradiate. The debt due him from those 
would require a volume, or at least an elab- | who listened to the teachings of his prime, 
orate article, if the work were fairly done. | for revealing to them what sublime reserves 
Such a paper has recently appeared trom | of power even ths humblest may find in man- 
the pen of Professor Lowell, and it presents liness, sinverity, and self-reliance, can be paid 
such a singularly acute analysis of Carlyle’s | with nothing short of reverential gratitude. 
characteristic merits and defects that Iam As a purifier of the sources whence our in- 
induced to give, in lieu of any weak words | tellectual inspiration is drawn, his influence 
of my own, the following paragraph, with has been second only to that of Wordsworth, 
which the poet-professor concludes his able | if even to his.” 
and excellent article : In middle life Carlyle appeared before the 
“With the gift of song, Carlyle would | public in the character of a lecturer. His 
have been the greatest of epic poets since | lectures were continued for several years, and 
Homer. Without it, to modulate and har- | the subjects dealt with were, “German Lit- 
monize and bring parts into their proper re- | erature,” “Literary History,” “Revolutions 
lation, he is the most amorphous of humor- | of Modern Europe,” and “ Heroes and Hero 
ists, the most shining avatar of whim the | Worship.” As a speaker he was remarkable 
world has ever seen. Beginning with a | for rough vigor and rude language. The last, 
hearty contempt for shams, he has come at no doubt, did his audiences good, and did not 
length to believe in brute force as the only | in the least displease them. Said a listener 
reality, and has as little sense of justice as who was present to the writer, “They paid 
Thackeray allowed to women. We say brute to hear and see a nineteenth-century Diog- 
force because, though the theory is that this | enes, and they got their money’s worth, and 
force should be directed by the supreme in-| more.” In November, 1865, he was elected 
tellect for the time being, yet all inferior | to the rectorship of the Edinburgh Universi- 
wits are treated rather as obstacles to be ty, which, in spite of his stoicism, real or as- 
contemptuously shoved aside than as ancil- | sumed, must have sent a thrill of pleasure 
lary forces to be conciliated through their | to his heart. His speech to the young men 
reason. But, with all deductions, he re-| of his alma mater was perhaps the finest 
mains the profoundest critic and the most | ever spoken from the Lord Rector’s chair. 
dramatic imagination of modern times. Nev- | Throughout many of Carlyle’s contributions 
er was there a more striking example of that | to literature there is to be found a deep under- 
ingenium perfervidum long ago said to be char- | current of affection for his native land, 
acteristic of his countrymen. His is one of 
the natures, rare in these latter centuries, 
capable of rising to a white heat; but once | and although so many long years absent from 
fairly kindled, he is like a three-decker on | the heathery hills, he has not forgotten Scot- 
fire, and his shotted guns go off, as the glow | land, nor has Scotland forgotten her gifted 
reaches them, alike dangerous to friend or| son. If one thing more than another could 
foe. Though he seems more and more to) gratify him in his declining years—for he is 
confound material with moral success, yet | now nearly fourscore—it must have been this 
there is always something wholesome in his | public recognition of his services to litera- 
unswerving loyalty to rez ality, as he under- | ture, and of his talents as a teacher of men, 
stands it. History, in the true sense, he does by his native land. 
not and can not write, for he looks on man- After a happy married life of forty years, 
kind as a herd without volition and with-| Carlyle lost his wife. The epitaph he placed 
out moral force ; but such vivid pictures of | on her tombstone is one of the most eloquent 
events, such living conceptions of character, | and loving memorials ever penned. In 1872 
we find nowhere else in prose. The figures | he was called to mourn the death of his eld- 
of most historians seem like dolls stuffed er brother, John Carlyle, who died in Can- 
with bran, whose whole substance runs out | ada at the age of eighty-one years. Another 
through any hole that criticism may tear in | brother, the translator of Dante, resides at 
them ; but Carlyle’s are so real in compari- Damftie s, Which is also the residence of their 
son that if you prick them they bleed. He | sister, Mrs. Aitken, to whom the Chelsea phi- 
seems a little wearied here and there in his | losopher makes an annual visit after the 
Friedrich with the multiplicity of detail, and | close of the London season. 
does his filling in rather shabbily; but he| In the month of August of the same year 


“Where blooms the red heather and thistle sae green ;’ 


err rere se 
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that Mrs. Carlyle died he appeared as a de- 
fender of Governor Eyre from the severe at- 
tacks made upon him. Since that time he 
has published Shooting Niagara, and After, 
and written a curious letter, in which he 
makes a characteristic protest against the 
writing of verse. It was addressed to Dr. 
Bennett, who printed it in a collection of 
“ testimonials” made to further his applica- 
tion for the secretaryship of the London 
School Board, and is certainly worthy, as a 
literary curiosity, of being preserved. 
“Your name hitherto,” says Mr. Carlyle, 
“is known to me chiefly as associated with 
verse. It is one of my constant regrets, in 
this generation, that men to whom the gods 


have given a genius (which means a light of | 


intelligence, of courage, and all manfulness, 


. . . . . | 
or else means nothing) will insist, in such an 


earnest time as ours has grown, in bringing 
out their divine gift in the shape of verse, 
which now no man reads entirely in earnest. 
That a man has to bring out his gift in words 
of any kind, and not in silent divine actions, 
which alone are fit to express it well, seems 
to me a great misfortune for him; but that 


he should select verse, with its half credibili- | 


ties and other sad accompaniments, when 


he might have prose, and be wholly credible, | 


if he desired it—this I lay at the door of our 
spiritual teachers (pedants mostly, and speak- 
ing an obsolete dialect), who thereby incal- 
culably rot the world, making him who 
might have been a soldier and fighter (so ter- 


ribly wanted just at present) a mere preach- | 


er and idle singer. This is a fixed percep- 
tien of mine, growing ever more fixed these 
many years; and I offer it to you, as I have 


done to many others in the like case, not | 


much hoping that you will believe in it all 
at once. But certainly a good, wise, earnest 
piece in prose from you would please me bet- 
ter than the musicalest verses could.” 
Perhaps the philosopher, who, be it known, 
was himself in early life no unworthy writer 
of verse, may be indebted to some of the poets 
whom he beseeches not to write except in 
prose for embalming in deathless strophes 
his own craggy and majestic memory, and 
transmitting through the magic of rhyme 
his name and fame, otherwise forgotten, to 
the remotest generations of mankind. 
Carlyle’s home in Chelsea is an old-fash- 
ioned house, built in the reign of Queen 
Anne; but though now closed in with other 
buildings, it still retains its pleasant garden. 


Many of the flowers, including primroses and | 
heather that came all the way from bonnie | 


Scotland, were planted by the hand of Mrs. 
Carlyle. 


smokes the pipe of contemplation, and en- 
joys a half hour’s conversation with his 
friend Froude, who, when at home, visits al- 
most daily the modest old house in Cheyne 
Walk. Daniel Maclise, who painted his por- 


Here, in his pleasantly shaded gar- | 
den, the great writer, on sunny mornings, | 
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trait, was another of his neighbors w 
whom he was on terms of great intimacy 
Leigh Hunt also lived in the same street 
and found in Carlyle one of the most egy, 
siderate of all his friends. His study is ia 
apartment of goodly size. On one side thy “ 
are book-shelves, while the other three an 
| partially covered with paintings and en- 
gravings, and in the centre of the room a 
simple writing-table, of late years but litt} 
used. He may be said to have entire), 
abandoned authorship, enterprising Amey. 
ican and English publishers endeayoriny 
but in vain, by the offer of a munificent 
honorarium, to tempt him to contribute ty 
their columns. Neither for love nor money 
will he put a pen to paper. His correspond. 
ence for the most part is at present carried 
on by the aid of a pencil. 

While in England I heard several pleas. 
ant instances of Carlyle’s generosity—a trait 
| of character which I think has no n- 
| erally attributed to him. Thomas Cooper, 
| the chartist poet, in his recently published 
| autobiography, relates another instance of 
his kindness to the impecunious. He says, 
“T owe many benefits to Mr. Carlyle. Not 
only richly directoral thoughts in conyer- 
sation, but deeds of substantial kindness, 
Twice he put a five-pound note into my 
| hand when I was in difficulties, and told me, 
| with a look of grave humor, that if I could 
/never pay him again he would not hang 
;me.” To another aspirant for literary fame, 
who was compelled to submit to the drudgery 
of teaching a small school for a livelihood, and 
who appealed to Carlyle in a querulous and 
desponding spirit, the sage of Chelsea gave 
the following admirable advice in a letter 
dated November 17, 1850, and which I am 


ith 


t been ger 


not aware has ever before been in print. It 
was copied for me last summer from the 
original by an English literary friend. “ Ap- 
| parently,” writes Carlyle, “ you are a young 
|man of unusual, perhaps of extreme, sensi- 
| bility, and placed at present in the unfortu- 
| nate position of having nothing to do. Vague 
| reverie, chaotic meditation, the fruitless ef- 
| fort to sound the unfathomable, is the natu- 
|ral result for you. Such a form of character 
indicates the probability of superior capa- 
| bilities to work in this world; but it is also, 
unless guided toward work, the inevitable 
|prophecy of much suffering, disappoint- 
|ment, and failure in your course of life. 
| Understand always that the end of man is 
an action, not a thought. Endeavor in- 
cessantly, with all the strength that is in 
| you, to ascertain what—there where you 
are, there as you are—you can do in this 
world; and upon that bend your whole fac- 
| ulties, regarding all reveries, feelings, sin- 
| gular thoughts, moods, etc., as worth noth- 
ing whatever, except as they bear on that, 
| and will help toward that. Your thoughts, 
| meods, ete., will thus, in part, legitimate 
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emselves, and become fruitful possessions 
for vou; in part fall away as illegitimate, 
nd die out of the way; and your goal will 
ecome clearer to you every step you cou- 
rageously advance toward it. No man ever 
nderstood this universe; each man may 
nderstand what good and manful work it 
es with him to accomplish there. ‘Cheer 
p, there’s gear to win you never saw!’. So 
cays the old Scotch song, and I can say no 
more to you.” 


THE WRONG WORD. 
“ Full many a shaft at random sent 

Finds mark the archer little meant!” 
MHE lace curtains that shaded the long 
| French windows opening on to the flow- 
er garden were drawn aside, the windows 
thrown wide open, and the sweet summer 
sir, odorous with the mingled breath of 
flowers and the scent of new-cut hay, floated 
into the cool and shaded room. 

Ata writing-table a little withdrawn from 
the window a lady sat writing. She was 
young and fair, but the extreme fragility of 
her appearance, her mourning dress, and the 
look of languor and sadness on her delicate 
features, told of recent illness, affliction, and 
bereavement. 

Stretched carelessly on the carpet near her 
writing-table lay her only child, a fine boy of 
six years. He was reading, and it would seem 
hat he had been thus thrown upon his own 
resources for amusement for some time past, 
for a pile of juvenile literature was heaped 
on one side of him, and a half-built Babel of 
blocks upon the other, while at a little dis- 
tance stood a “‘ Noah’s Ark,” with all its in- 
congruous inhabitants, with butterflies and 
grasshoppers nearly as large as the elephants 
and camels, arranged in orderly procession, 
headed by the favored family of the patri- 
arch, as if just descended from their rather 
uncomfortable quarters in the first naval 
structure of which history has made any 
mention, and which certainly, in the odd 
and endless variety of what it brought from 
the Old World to the New, has never found 
a better counterpart than in the celebrated 
Mayflower of our own more modern history. 

But apparently Harry’ was tired of his 
own society, his means of amusement, and 
his enforced silence. Suddenly he flung down 
his book, and springing to his feet, he came 
eagerly up to the side of his mother’s table. 
“Oh, mamma! I want to tell you—” Buta 
gently repellent hand warned him away. 

“Not now, my dear Harry. Don’t you see 
that I am busy?” And with a sigh of re- 
gret, the obedient boy went back to his book 
again. 

Another half hour passed away, and no 
sound disturbed the silence of the room but 
the low rustle of pen and paper. Then poor 
Harry’s weariness culminated in an ostenta- 
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tiously loud yawn, and his mother looked 
up, as Harry fully intended she should. 

“Dear mamma, haven’t you ‘most done 
writing? That’s an awful letter!” 

“No, dear; not yet. I am writing now to 
your dear grandmamma. Don’t you want 
to send your love and a kiss to her and Aunt 
Jane ?” 

“Well, I don’t know as I do. I guess I 
don’t care much about it, it will take so 
long. Yes, you may if you want to, though; 
but I do wish you would not write such 
awful long letters to grandmamma. I want 
to talk to you.” 

“ Well, wait till I have finished my letter, 
Harry.” 

But Harry was out of patience. He was 
not cross, for his sweet temper was seldom 
ruffled, but he was nervously restless and 
tired, and he must talk. 

Looking about for something to do, he 
espied two of the wooden ladies of Noah’s 
family who had “fallen in the march of 
life ;” for as they had just come ashore from 
a very long cruise in a boat that was not a 
pleasure yacht by any means, they must be 
forgiven if they could not stand very well. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Shem? and you, 
Mrs. Japheth?” he said, courteously, as he 
picked them up and restored them to their 
good standing in the limited society of the 
times. ‘There, there! don’t mind trifles, 
ladies. Don’t cry; you are not hurt a bit 
that’s nothing. Aren’t you glad you have 
not got any grandmothers ?” 

“Hush, hush, Harry,” said his mother, 
though she could not help smiling. 

“Mamma, just look here, now!” And Har- 
ry rolled over on the carpet, and striking as 
he did so against the leg of the table, pro- 
duced a concussion very inimical to letter- 
writing. “Oh, I beg your pardon, mamma. 
I did not mean to do that—at least I mean 
I did not mean to do it so hard,” said the 
truthful boy. ‘I guess I did mean just to 
give it a little bit of a jog, for I’m tired, 
mamma. You've been saying, ‘’Sh, Harry, 
’sh! all the afternoon, and I’m tired of hush- 
ing, and I want to ask you something, too.” 

“My poor boy!” said his mother, ‘it is 
too bad. Come here, darling. I will stop 
my writing, and you may come and tell me 
what you want.” 

Harry sprung up with alacrity, and came 
to his mother’s side. 

“Qh, thank you, mamma! You see, I 
wanted to ask you—I mean, to tell you 
There, now, what wasit? Oh,I know. Yes, 
I wanted to tell you—did you know, mam- 
ma, that Otis Howard’s mother has got a 
baby ?” 

“Yes, dear Harry; I heard of it last week.” 

“Yes, mamma, and it is a dear little mite 
of a baby, and it is Otis’s little sister, and 
Otis is tickled to death with her.” 

“T am very glad of it, my dear.” 
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‘He says it is just the cunningest little 
thing you ever did see. He says its little 
hands aren’t bigger than that—see, mamma! 

and he is so fond of it he runs home in re- 
cess time to kiss it; and be savs he’d rather 
than his hen and all her chickens, 
and his squirrel too. Ain’t it And 
Otis says his mother is sick, and so they’ve 
got a woman there to take care of the little 
baby till she gets well, and Otis says she is 


awful good to him. 
al 
hh 


have it 


nice? 


She lets him hold the 
Should 


a real, truly 


baby all himself in 
you think she would, mamma 
live baby? Only think!” 
“Oh, I dare say he is very careful of her.” 
“Oh yes, indeed. He is 
you can’t think. Mamma, I 
dear little sister too.” 


his own lap. 


so fond of her 


wish I had a 


The mother’s beautiful but mournful eyes 
filled with ready tears. “You had a dear 
little sister once, Harry.” 

‘Did I, mamma? And where is she ?” 

‘My dear Harry, you lost her.” 

*‘ Lost her? Oh, how dreadful! But, mam- 
ma, did I really have a little sister, and did J 
lose her ?” 

“Yes, dear, you did; don’t you remember 
your little sister Mary, who went out into 
the garden to play with you?” 

“No, mamma, not a bit. Tell me all about 
it, please.” 

“No, not now, Harry,” said the mother, 
tears rolling down her pale cheeks as she 
spoke. ‘You know I am not very strong 
yet, and talking of my dear little Mary makes 
me very sad. You must not 
One of these days, when I am stronger and 
you are older, I will tell you all about it; 
but do not ask me now; I am not equal to 
it.” And as she stooped and kissed the boy 
fondly, Harry felt her tears upon his cheek. 

Returning the kiss in mournful silence, 
Harry went back to his seat, but not to re- 
sume his play. He was wholly bewildered 
by the sudden announcement. Silently he 
packed up his blocks, and restored “ all crea- 
tion” to their narrow dwelling-place in the 
ark, and picked up all his books. The moth- 
er little guessed the literal sense in which 
he had understood her words: “He had a 
little sister once, and he had lost her!” This 
last terrible clause of the intelligence he took 
to be personal. He had lost her! Oh, what 
a careless, cruel, wicked boy he must have 
been! No wonder poor mamma was pale 
and sad! He wondered she could love him 
at all! How she must blame him! and oh, 
what would Otis say if he knew it? 


ask me now. 


How strange it was that he did not re- | 

. . . J 
He taxed his memory in vain. 
If mamma had only told him where and how 


member it! 


he had lost his sister; but he could not ask 
her—oh, not for the world! What was it 
she said about the garden? Could she have 
meant he had lost her out there ? 

Creeping softly to the open window, he sat 


down, and leaning his head upon his han, 
looked out into the flowery paradise }, lai 
and tried to think how it could have Ju 
There was no pond in the garden, no di, 
no hole into which she could have fallen » 
hedge through which she might have ies 
away. Oh, how could it have been? 
Poor child! His head ached and thro) 
with the sad and earnest thought t 


to wl 


crept 


he had hitherto been a stranger, and w) 
his mother, having finished her letters, ; 
him to go down to tea with her, she 
struck with his paleness and unusual sile; 

“ Harry, what is the matter with you, 
darling ?” she asked, anxiously. é 

“Nothing; nothing at all, mamma. | 
only tired, that is all,” said the boy, wh 
shrank with nervous dread from the sad syh 
ject which still oceupied his whole thoughts 
and not for the world would he have ry 
newed the conversation which had cause 
his mother’s tears. 

But though by strong effort he managed 
to repress his feelings, he was too young and 
too artless to conceal his unhappiness, and 
again and again the anxious mother called 
him to her side, and questioned and exam 
ined him. 

“T am sure something must be the matter 
with you, Harry,” n¢ 
like yourself. I am afraid you are not well 
Tell me, dear, are you ill?” 

“Not sick at all, mamma,” said Harry, 
trying to brighten up. “‘ But I am tired and 
sleepy, and I guess my head does ache—just 
a little bit of a bit, you know; and so, if you 
don’t mind, I think T’ll go to bed. Good- 
night, mamma!” 

But Harry had two objects in view in thus 
hurrying to bed. One was to escape the 
close scrutiny of his anxious mother, the oth- 
er a wish to make one more effort to clear 
up the dreadful mystery which so oppressed 
him. 

“Susan,” he said to the attendant who al- 
ways waited to put out his light, “did you 
know that Otis Howard had got a little baby 
sister ?” 

“Yes, dear,” said Susan, carelessly; “I 
heard of it.” 

“T told mamma,” said poor Harry, plun- 
ging at once into the question for which 
he had commenced the conversation; “and 
mamma says J had a little sister once, and | 
lost her. Do you remember it, Susan ?” 

“Oh yes, indeed, Harry ; that was before 
I came here to live with your ma; but | 
heard all about it at the time.” 

“ Did you ever see my little sister, Susan ?” 

“Oh yes; I used to see her in the street 
with the nurse. She was a real little beauty, 
with long yellow curls and blue eyes ; fait 
too, like your ma. She was more like your 
ma than you are; and your ma she felt her 
loss dreadfully. They said it *most killed her 
at the time, and she hasn’t got wholly over 


she said; “you are not 
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sh - vet. She’s very delicate like now. You 
below istn’t speak of the child afore her yet, not 
© haw . your life; like as not she’d be right down 
Xk again if you did. But jump into bed, 
ley ury. I’m going out to-night, and I can’t 
e C7 i here a-talking.” And Susan put out 

“" and left him alone with: his grief 
Tobbes d remorse. ’ 

i \s the stillness and darkness closed 
1 whey round him the poor child cowered down 
, Calle, the bed, and covering his face with 
\ . oth hands, his long-repressed emotion broke 
lene rth, and he gave way to a passion of tears, 
g and sobbing with nervous violence 
iis pillow was wet with his tears. 














Tar Poor little innocent Harry! he was suf- 
Y, wh ng all the pangs of remorse and peni- 
ids tence for an imaginary sin of which he was 





hts tirely guiltless ; and what added tenfold 











ive rr to his distress was the consciousness that he 
Caused must bear it alone. Hitherto his character 
vas so transparently clear and guileless that 
nage 1e had shared every thought, either of joy or 
ng and orief, with his mother, and her ready sym- 
38, and athy had always heightened the one or 
called soothed the other; but this must be a for- 
exam bidden subject, never to be mentioned be- 
een them. His mother herself had re- 
matter juested him not to speak of it, and Susan 
re ni had said it might bring back her sickness 
it well wain if he mentioned it before her. And 
oh, if she should have that dreadful fever 
Harry, ugain, and die! That thought was the worst 
ed and f all, and added terror and apprehension 
just for the future to the bitterness of his regret 

if you for the past. 
Good- At last, worn out and exhausted by the 
violence of his grief, he grew calmer from 
in thus very weakness, and he began, as was his 
pe the ustom, to repeat his prayers. Then sud- 
he oth- lenly there came into his mind the text of 
» clear his last Sabbath lesson, “ With God noth- 
ressed ug is impossible!” Struck and awed by the 
solemn revelation of truth which seemed to 
vho al- stream in upon him from those words, which 
id you he had never thought of before, he lay and 
& baby pondered them in his childish fashion: if 
B (od was all-wise, He must know where little 
vel Mary was; if He was all-powerful, He could 
bring her back to him; and if He was all- 
, plun- good and loving, surely He would, He would ! 
which Having reasoned out this sequence to his 
“and | own perfect conviction, Harry, kneeling up 
and | » in bed, clasped his innocent hands, and 
Lid prayed with the beautiful faith of child- 
before hood that God would have mercy upon him, 
but | ind forgive him his dreadful sin, and restore 
his dear little sister, pledging himself with 
isan ?” fervent zeal to a life of gratitude and irre- 
street proachable virtue if his request should be 
eauty, } granted; and then, tranquillized and soothed 
3; fan by the act of devotion, and trusting with all 
e your a child’s whole-hearted belief in the efficacy 


elt her 


of his own prayers, he lay and thought how 
led her 


beautiful it would be when God granted his 


y over Wish (as no doubt He would), and of his de- | 





light and triumph when he should bring her 
home to poor dear mamma, who would then, 
he knew, cease to weep and look sad, and 
grow, oh! so well and strong. And in these 
hopeful anticipations he fell asleep. 

In the morning his first wakening thought 
was of his lost sister; but though he felt very 
sad about it, still it did not seem quite so 
dreadful in the clear light of day as it did 
in the stillness and darkness of night (things 
seldom do); yet its memory gave a tinge to 
all his behavior which his mother could not 
understand. He was gentle and obedient 
as ever, possibly even more so; but there was 
a subtle change, something which gave a 
mournful tenderness to his manner strangely 
at variance with his naturally joyful tem- 
perament. There was a thoughtful look 
about him, an earnest quest in his dark eyes, 
a constant nervous excitement, a starting 
at every sudden step, a restless seeking for 
something, but what his mother’s watchful 
care failed to discover. How could she guess 
that, full of faith in the mystic efficacy of 
his own daily prayers, he was peering round 
every corner, and behind every tree and bush, 
in the earnest hope of finding his dear lost 
little sister ?—for, with childish inconsist- 
ency, he never reflected upon how long she 
had been lost. 

And so the weeks rolled on; and one fine 
summer morning as Harry, nicely dressed, 
and with “his shining morning face,” was 
on his way to school, sadly pondering, as 
usual, upon his melancholy loss, he heard in 
an adjoining street the sharp tinkling of 
the town-crier’s bell. 

Harry was a healthy and naturally happy- 
hearted child, and the joyous spirits of such 
children are not easily wholly subdued; and 
although sadness had been the prevailing 
habit of his mind since he had heard of the 
loss of his sister, still thére were moments 
when the natural elasticity of youthful spir- 
its would assert themselves, and Harry, who 
had always been interested in listening to 
the officer’s pompous proclamations of the 
local news, now turned out of his way in 
boyish curiosity to learn what had been lost 
and found. 

But as he came within hearing of the 
man’s voice, judge of his astonishment as 
he distinctly heard the words, uttered in a 
loud, monotonous, slow drawl, “ Found, a 
little girl about three years old; has blue 
eyes and long yellow curls; can give no in- 
formation of herself; dressed in—” 

But Harry waited to hear no more. Dash- 
ing down the street at full speed, he sprung 
upon the astonished crier, and, breathless 
and eager, gasped out, “She’s mine! she’s 
mine! Oh, you dear good man, where did 
you find her? It is my little sister Mary, 
my dear little sister that I lost!” 

“No, no; I guess not,” said the man, 
laughing. “Tli bet she don’t belong to 
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he added, as he ran his eye 
over the daintily dressed and graceful boy, 
whole betokened rank 
alth. 


“Oh yes, 


sich as you,” 
whose appearance 
and we 


7 


yes, she does,” persisted Harry. 


“T know it’s my little sister. Where did you 
find her? Oh, Iam so glad!” 
‘Stop, stop, my little gentleman,” said 
the man, kindly This 
little belong to no sich 
folks as you: she is a poor little ragged 
She ain’t no si 


1S- 


; “you are mistaken. 
ragamuffin don’t 
gg 
thing, all tatters and dirt. Ss 
ter of yourn.” 
ei i persisted Harry ; 
been lost ever so Tong. 
is torn and dirty, 
mine 


“she has 
No doubt her dress 
but that’s nothing; she’s 
Where is she? Let 
Oh, do tell me where she is 
that’s a good man, and let me see her.” 
“Oh, you can see her fast enough if you 
want to. She’s down in my office here; but 
I tell you, now, ’tain’t no use. Lor’, massy 
soul’s sake alive! she ain’t your sort; but if 


she is,” 


I know she is. 


me see her. 


you want to see her, come this way.” 

On reaching the station-house the man 
went in, and brought out a very pretty but 
very dirty little girl, and sat her down be- 
fore Harry. ‘There, you see,” he said, as 
if sure the appearance of the child would 
confirm his words. 

But Harry saw only the blue smiling eyes 


and the golden curls, and he would not give } 


up his delusion. 
“Oh, you dear little darling!” he said; 
‘you are my little sister, aren’t you, dear ?” 
“ Ess,” said the little stranger, won alike 
by his gay dress and his loving looks and 
“ Ess, I be ;” and she reached out her 
chubby arms to him. 


tones. 


lighted boy. Then turning to the child, he 
tell me, darling, 
what your name is, won’t you ?” 

“Tis ’ittle Mamie,” lisped the baby. 

“So you are, darling. I knew it was. 
You are my own little sister Mary, and I 
am your brother Harry. 
me, dear ?” 

‘Ess,” repeated the child, wonderfully 
taken by his bright buttons and his loving 
manners. ‘ My brudder Har’yee.” 

** And you love me, little Mary, don’t you ?” 

“ Ess, ess,” lisped the child, her little heart 
surrendering at once to this new-found 
brother. *‘ Dear Har’yee, I do love ’ou dear- 
ly!” and she clasped her little dimpled arms 
round him, and leaned her little curly head 
fondly against him. 

“ There, you see, she remembers me,” cried 
the delighted boy. 
my house—won’t you? 


said, caressingly, ‘‘ Now 


Don’t you know 


and mamma will 
pay you for finding her—oh, ever so much! 
-I know she will.” 
“Who is yer marm, and where do you 
live ?” asked the man, doubtfully. 
“Oh, mamma? Why, Mrs. Henry Went- 


| hand all the 
| mamma will give you some more; I am suy 


“Now take her home to | 





worth; and we live in Linden Street. It 
not very far. Oh, do come quick—guick 

“In Linden Street? You don’t m 
house with the great garden and st 

“Yes, that’s my house; that’s it. 
come !” 

“Oh, bother! this child don’t belone ; 
sich folks them—my gracious, 7 
She’s a little beggar, she is. Don’t voy 
She ain’t nothing to you, nor none of 

folks; I'll bet my life on it.” 

“Oh, don’t call her a little beggar 
don’t,” said Harry, caressing the little g 
whose blue eyes looked up confidingly 
his eager face. ‘She is tired and dirty g 
ragged now, I know, but she is not a litil 
beggar. Do take her to mamma. 
mamma has cried so much for her. [| yi] 
give you half a dollar myself if you wil] 
take her to my house and let mamma ge 
her. See here;” and Harry drew out 
porte-monnaie, and slipped into the m 
money it 


ean t 
ables 


Come 


ho as 


al 
contained. “Ap 


she will.” 

“Well, my little gentleman—for a gentle. 
man you be for sartin,” said the man, up 
whom the bribe and the boy’s earnestness 


| had both produced an effect, “it i 
| out of my way, to be sure; and seeing as how 


it’s you, Pll go with you. But law sakes 
I tell you, now, there ain’t no use in it. But 
never mind; you goahead.” And lifting th 
child in his strong arms, and taking his b 

with him, to use when Harry had been con- 
vineed of his mistake, he set out for Linde: 
Street, with the exultant Harry running 
on before him, and leaping and dancing in 


| frantic and exuberant delight. 
“There, there, I told you so,” said the de- | 


Reaching the house, Harry rushed into the 
hall, and called aloud, in his half-breathless 


| eagerness, at the bottom of the stairs: 


“Oh, mamma, mamma, I’ve found her! 
I’ve found her! Vve found her! Oh deai 
Ob, I am so glad! Come down quick and 
see her! Oh, dear mamma, do make haste! 
Come down quick—quick, dear mamma 
Oh, do!” 

“My dear Harry,” said his mother, ap- 
pearing at the top of the staircase, “ what 
are you making all this noise about? | 
thought you had gone to school.” 

“Yes, yes, I had; but I found her, and | 
came back. It’s dear little Mary! This man 
has found her and brought her home. Comé 
down quick and see her.” 

Pale and trembling, the bereaved mother 
descended the stairs, and at the foot stood 
Harry, who in triumphant delight presented 
to her the little dirty, ragged child, whose 
soft blue eyes were lifted to her face in won- 
derment. 

“What does all this mean?” asked the 
trembling, agitated mother, turning to the 
man, who stood silently by. 

“Why, mamma,” broke out Harry, taking 





haste 
mma 


17 
and 1 
8 man 


Come 


other 
stood 
ented 
Whose 
| WOon- 


d the 


(0 the 


aking 
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:nswer upon himself, “it is our dear lit- 
Mary. Don’t you see? And this good 
found her, and I told him you would 
mM him if he would bring her home; and he 
Oh, mamma, only look at her—see her 
y blue eyes and yellow hair! And she 
“mamma, her name is Mary; and she 
vy me, and said I was her brother Harry, 
é 1 she loved me dearly. Didn’t she?” he 
irning to the man. ‘“‘ You heard her 
‘Well. yes, little master, she did,” said 
the man, smiling. ‘ But I guess you rather 
ut it into her head first; I rather guess 
vou kind of asked her if you warn’t her 
prother, or something that way, didn’t you?” 
“Did 1?” said Harry, rather crest-fallen. 
‘I did not know that I did.” 
“Where did this child come from, and 
did you bring her here?” asked Mrs. 
tworth, in trembling tones, of the man. 
“Well, marm,” he said, bowing awkward- 
ly but respectfully, “I hope you won’t blame 
me. I knowed it warn’t no use, and I told 
our young gentleman so. I says to him it 
vas absurd to suppose this ’ere was your 
1; but he was so sure on’t he wouldn’t 
t me off; nothing would do but I must 
bring her here. I hope you don’t blame me, 
marm; it warn’t my fault. He said you’d 
lost your little gal, and he was sartin sure 


this was she. 


“T have lost a little girl, but it was by 


death,” said the tearful mother. “ My little 
daughter died more than two years ago.” 

“Died? Why, mamma,” said Harry, with 
a look of blank bewilderment, ‘is my little 
sister de ad?” 

“Yes, my dear Harry; she died with the 
scarlet fever. Surely you knew it?” 
‘No, indeed, mamma, I did not. You told 

she was—” But here Harry’s voice 
kked with emotion, and he was silent. | 
The disappointment was asevere one. Only 
amoment before he had been so glad, so ex-s 
ultant; and now! The sudden revulsion of 
ling was too much for him, and his dark 
eloquent eyes filled with tears. 

“But where did you find this poor little 

¢?” said Mrs. Wentworth, looking at the ! 

ttle stranger, who, still clinging closely to | 

larry, was looking up at her with soft, ap- 
pealing, wondering eyes. 

“Well, some of our boys found her asleep 
in the field near the high-road. You see, 
marm, there was a wagon train of folks go- 
ing out West passed through here last even- 
ing, and they halted just outside the town 
to buy provisions and so on, and while they 
was there the women and children all swarm- 
ed out like so many ants. There warn’t no 
end of children, seemingly, and I calculate 
this little thing might have been one on’em, 
and strayed away, and got left behind, and, 
like as not, warn’t missed till they was too 

on their road for ’em to turn back for 


her. In course the whole train couldn’t he 
expected to for a young one like her; and, 
law bless you! a baby more or less ain’t no 
great loss to sich as them. I don’t know 
nothing about her, but that’s how I fix it in 
my own mind.” 

“And what d 
her ?” asked the y. 

“Well, there ain’t but one thing I can do 
with her 


purpose to do with 


she must go to the poor house ; 
and that’s a hard lot for her, poor baby, for 
the ‘matron,’ as they call her, is a real hard 
old piece, end she'll lead the life of a rat 
there, I I'd keep her myself if I 
could, but I can’t. I’m a working-man, and 
got seven little ones of my own to do for, and 
I can’t afford to feed and clothe her.” And 
as he spoke he stooped to take the child up 
again. 

“Oh, mamma—dear, dear mamma!” cried 
Harry, pressing close up to his mother, with 
the hand of his little protégée still closely 
clasped in his, “oh, don’t, don’t let her go to 
that dreadful place! If my own dear little 
sister is dead, and can never come back to us 
any more, why can’t we make a little sister 
of this poor little girl, who has got nobody 
to take care of her? I will love her dearly, 
and I want a little sister so much! And I will 
be such a good boy always—always, mamma, 


suppose. 


if you will only keep her! 

Mrs. Wentworth hesitated. She looked at 
the poor deserted child, and the mother’s 
heart stirred within her as she thought of 
the long golden curls and the sweet blue 
eyes hidden from her sight in the cold grave. 
Then she looked at Harry, and the mute, 
imploring earnestness in his tearful eyes 
subdued and melted. her. 

“You may leave the little girl here for the 
present, as my son seems so much to wish it,” 
“She may be reclaimed by her 
friends—I hope she may be—but if not, I 
will in the mean time decide what to do 
with her. Here is something to pay you 
for your time and trouble. And now, Har- 
ry, as this man has taken a long walk to 
oblige you, I think you had better take him 
into the kitchen, and see that he has a good 
lunch.” 

Harry, though reluctant to lose sight of 


she said. 


| his new treasure, immediately obeyed; and 
|if the man’s appetite and capability had 


kept pace with his little entertainer’s grat- 
itude and liberality, he must have died of 
repletion, as Harry, in his desire to get back 
to little Mary, crowded his gifts upon him 
in eager haste, till his laughing guest, di- 
vining the cause of his impatience, crowded 
the cake and cheese into his pocket, quaffed 
a glass of beer to the health of the two chil- 
dren, and with his hands full of cold meat 
and bread, took a grateful leave of his youth- 
ful host, and Harry was at liberty to return 
and lavish thanks and caresses upon his in- 
dulgent mother. 
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“Now the first thing to be done, my dear | find her, I will be such a good boy anq 


boy,” said Mrs. Wentworth, ‘is to take the 
child to the nursery, and ask Susan to wash 
her and comb her hair; and in the mean 
time you may come with me, and I will try 
to find some clean clothes that will fit her.” 

This was quickly done, and the little one, 
with her refreshing. bath, and her long soft 
curls carefully brushed out, did look won- 
derfully improved. Childhood is gifted with 
great adaptability, and when dressed in one 
of the other little Mary’s pretty white frocks 
and colored bows, she did not look at all out 
of place in her new home. A nice bowl of 
bread and milk was then administered, of 
which the child gladly partook, Harry watch- 
ing every spoonful, as if the art of eating 
was a new and wonderful accomplishment. 
His love and admiration seemed to grow 
with every moment; and when his mother, 
noticing that the child’s white lids were 
drooping with sleep, lifted her on to the 
nursery bed, and told her boy he must keep 
still and let the little girl have a nap, Harry 
climbed up on to the bed, and sitting cross- 
legged, like a little Turk, beside her, regard- 
ed his prize with unbounded satisfaction. 

“Ts she not a perfect little beauty of a 
darling, mamma?” he said; and as he bent 
forward and pressed a light but loving kiss 
upon the little dimpled hand which lay on 
the child’s half unclosed her 
sleepy eyes, recognized her young protector, 
smiled, and reached out her chubby arms 
to him, and then murmuring softly, “‘ Dear 
Har’yee, I do love ’ou dearly!” dropped off 
into childhood’s quiet sleep. 

“ And now, my dear child,” said the moth- 
er, seating herself by the bed where Harry 
held his delighted watch, “I want you to 
tell me what all this means—what is this 
mistake? How came you to think this poor 
little thing was your sister ?” 

“ Because, mamma, you told me my little 
sister was lost. Don’t you know ?” 

“No, Harry; I told you she was dead.” 

“No, mamma; excuse me; but you did 
not say dead—you said lost. Don’t you re- 
member? It was the day I told you about 
Otis Howard’s little sister, and I wished I 
had one too. Don’t you remember that?” 

“Yes, I think I do.” 

“Well, it was then. You said I had a dear 
little sister once, and I had lost her.” 

“Yes, dear, I dare say I did; but I meant 
that she was dead.” 

“But, dear mamma, you did not say so; 
you said lost—that I had lost her; that was 
what you said, mamnia; and I thought you 
meant that she was lost, like this poor little 
girl, and that J had lost her. Oh! I cried 
so, "most al! night, to think what a eareless, 
wicked boy [had been. And so that night, 
and every night since, after Susan goes down, 
I get up in the dark and pray God to forgive 
me, and promise Him if he will only let me 


bosom, she 
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1 may 
all my life. And to-day, when I hearg 4 


man calling that he had found a litt] 
oh, I was so glad! I thought it wags » 
sister, that God had heard my praye 
brought her back to me.” 

“My poor little fellow, how you must hay, 
suffered! And this is what has made 
so pale and sad ?” 

“Yes, mamma; I have suffered g 
deal,” said Harry, meekly; “and the 
of all was, I thought you must almost 
me.” 

“My poor child, if you had only told » 

“Oh no, I couldn’t. You told me not; 
speak of it to you, and Susan said so to 
and I saw it made you cry and look 
pale. Oh, I wouldn’t have told you for th 
world.” 

“ But, Harry, don’t you remember your gis. 
ter ?” 

‘No, mamma, not the least bit.” 

“How strange that is! And yet I do 
know as it is strange, either, for you had 
the fever at the same time, though you | 
been sent to your grandfather’s, to be ou 
of the way of it; but you took it, and wer 
very sick for a long time; and then I was 
taken sick myself, so that you did not con, 
home for nearly a year, and then I suppos 
you had forgotten all about her, for you wer 
only four years old when little Mary died.” 

“But, mamma, tell me,” said Harry, his 
voice sinking low in tender awe—and tl 
sweet dark eyes lifted to her face grew clear 
and luminous with solemn thought 
dear little children die, are they lost? I did 
not know it. I thought God took them, and 
they went to heaven to live forever, and were 
very happy with the Saviour, who called 
them his little lambs. I thought it was so 
Don’t they, mamma ?” 

“Yes, my dear Harry, I believe so.” 

“Then surely little Mary is not lost. This 
poor little girl was lost, with nobody to love 
her and take care of her; but Mary has got 
God and the Saviour and all the bright and 
beautiful angels to love and take care of her 
She is not lost.” 

“T meant, dear Harry, she was lost to me.” 

“But sha’n’t we see her again when we 
die ?” 

“Yes, indeed,® sobbed the mother; 
fully trust so. That is my comfort.” 

“Then, dear mamma, if she is not really 
lost, why do you cry so ?” 

“ Because, dear Harry, I miss her so, my 
darling.” ° 

“Yes, dear mamma, I know you do. But 
just hear this: when you was so sick, don't 
you know, and they said you must go up to 
the mountains, I wanted to go too, and I 
cried; but grandpa said it was no use for me 
to ery, for I couldn’t go, not if I cried all the 
time, but if I was patient and brave and did 
not ery, when you got better I should come 
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ty you. Oh, it was so hard! 
lly. But, you see, I kept thinking of what 
ndpa said, and I was brave and patient, 

[ did not ery, though I felt awful bad. 

tall came out true at last, just as grand- 
promised me; for when you got better I 
—and oh, didn’t I have a splen- 


, 
ame to you 
t time ia 
yu blessed little apostle of consola- 
tion!” said the mother, fondly kissing the 
hov’s bright, animated face, ‘“ your words are 
ispired by a wisdom beyond your own, and 
they shall not be spoken in vain. I will try 
to be as brave and patient as you have been, 
my dear Harry, and imitate your loving trust 
n my Father’s promises.” 

“ And this poor little girl, mamma, who is 
eally lost, won’t you keep her and love her 
nd take care of her? And then, you know, 
you will have two dear little Marys, and I 
two dear little sisters; and won’t that be 


splendid ?” 


? 
( 


[ime rolled on, and the little foundling 
was never reclaimed, and as she was a sweet 
and loving child, she soon endeared herself 
toHarry’s mother. As to Harry himself, his 
love and devotion were unbounded. It was 


I was so lone- | 
y without you, and I missed you so dread- 


almost laughable to see the chivalrous grace | 


and pride with which he introduced her 
“My little sister, Sir’—to every body who 


THE 


are eloquent over the woes of our fellow- 
men, and indulge in the Juxury of commis- 
eration. 
pity does not bring gray hairs. It leaves no 
deep traces on our cheeks, plows no deep 
on our brows. It never made a 
man old in a night. Ordinarily a few cheap 
words or tears of sympathy, or some spare 
pence (given directly or vicariously, and nei- 
ther of which cost a pang of self-denial), sat- 
isfy its demands. These paid, it is dismissed 
and forgotten. It makes a tiny ripple on 
the smooth water of our life, casts a brief 
and flitting shadow across our sun-lit path 

and it is gone! We meet a forlorn beg- 
gar, poor, decrepit, miserably wretched, and 
in our preoccupation or hardness we pass 
him unnoticed, or we glance toward him 
with aversion and complain that he ought 
not to be tolerated, or we denounce him as 
an impostor who deserves to be punished, 
or, responding to a sharp twinge at our 
heart, we drop a petty alms. We have then 
done our duty, and, as far as we are con- 
cerned, the want, the penury, and the 
wretchedness no longer exist. We meet a 
sad-faced blind child, and the tender wom- 
an by our side exclaims, “ Poor thing!” we 


furrows 


But, unlike hate, or grief, or anger, | 


came to the house. His most treasured pos- 
sessions were all at her disposal, and he was 
never wearied in her service. 

Had little Mary been of a selfish or exact- 
ing disposition, Mrs. Wentworth might have 
trembled at this unconditional surrender of 
his whole will to hers: Her 
temper was as generous and sunny as his 


but she was not. 


own, and she was quite as ready to be his 
little slave as he was to be hers. No broth- 
er and sister were ever more tenderly at- 
tached, or lived in truer, closer harmony. 
Their first grief was their necessary separa- 
tion when Harry entered college, but after 
that the watchful mother that “a 
change came o’er the spirit of his dream.” 
The name of sister was gradually laid aside, 
though their attachment seemed ever to in- 
crease, and it was without surprise or regret 
that she heard that Harry wished the gentle 
Mary to accept a nearer and dearer title. It 
was not given us to know in what terms the 
enamored youth told his love, or how the 
blushing girl replied, but the result suggests 
that the spirit of her answer might have been 
conveyed in the simple words in which she 
first addressed him, “‘ Dear Harry, I do love 
you dearly !” 

And so, when Harry “ lost his little sister” 
again, he found in her place a very lovely lit- 
tle wife. 


noted 


DEFECTIVE CLASSES. 


\ JE are a wealthy people in the cultus | 
and the commonplaces of pity. We 


echo, “How sad!” and pass on. We have 
paid our tribute of pity to a depth of woe 
that we could not comprehend, and which 
we did nothing to alleviate or cure. 

Fortunately for suffering humanity, 
through the voluntary associated effort of 
large and loving hearts, pity oftentimes— 
especially in our large towns and cities— 
leaves off being sentimental only, and be- 
comes practical, crystallizing into the nu- 
merous homes, hospitals, asylums, and oth- 
er noble institutions which dispense their 
twice-blessed charities to multitudes of the 
sick, the indigent, and the afflicted. But 
still the great mass toil on under their 
heavy burdens, unrelieved and unthought 
of by the millions who are protected by hap- 
py homes, and who feel that they have dis- 
charged their duty when they have contrib- 
uted their trifling benevolences to the favor- 
ite or fashionable charity. 

As is the individual, so also is the com- 
monwealth, for the individual is society in 
miniature. The neighborhood, the munici- 
pality, the State, the nation, take their hue 
from the units who compose them. If the 
people allow their pity to exhale in moment- 
ary sensations of sympathy, or restrict it to 
loquacious displays of compassion, the State 
also will be moved by superficial emotion 
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only. If the people make no self-denying 
efforts to alleviate or remedy distress, the 
State will solace itself by a partial or imper- 
fect performance of its duty, and, like its 
constituent unit, will complacently refer to 
the little that it has done as an excuse for 
the much that it has left undone, hiding 
from its mountain of obligation bebind its 
mole-hill of performance. 

The operation of this principle is striking- 
ly exemplified in the provision which is 
made by our several States for the large 
class of defectives within their limits, com- 
prising the deaf and dumb, the blind, and 
the feeble-minded. Institutions for these 
are reared at wide intervais over the land, 
at which our people glance with satisfied 
pride as they whirl by. They also read the 
perennial florid official congratulations of 


governors and legislative committees con- | 


cerning them, and indulge the dream that 
all our unfortunates are gathered beneath 
these sheltering walls, where they are pro- 
tected and educated. And thus it happens 
that these few noble institutions, with their 
hundreds only of inmates, stand before and 
hide from our eyes the tens of thousands who 
are distributed over the land without care 
and protection. 

The statistics of these helpless classes and 
of the institutions which have been nominal- 
ly provided for them, and the enormous dis- 
proportion which the former bear to the 
facilities afforded by the latter, will rudely 
shock these delusive dreams. According to 
the last census, there are in the United States 
twenty-six institutions for the deaf and 
dumb, with 3061 inmates; seven for the deaf 
and dumb and the blind combined, with 657 
inmates; nineteen for the blind, with 1433 
inmates; and seven for the feeble-minded 
(idiots and imbeciles), with 686 inmates—a 
total of fifty-nine institutions and 5837 in- 
mates. By the same authority, there are in 
the States where these institutions are lo- 
cated 12,178 deaf and dumb persons, 4591 of 
the deaf and dumb and the blind combined, 
14,725 who are blind, and 10,578 who are 
feeble-minded—or a total of 42,072, showing 
that in the States which have institutions 
for the care of these defectives less than 
fourteen per cent. of the whole number are 
cared for, the number provided for being 
5837, and the number uncared for 36,235. A 
further analysis of these statistics shows 
that in the same States about twenty-five 
per cent. of the deaf and dumb, fifteen per 
cent. of the deaf and dumb and blind com- 
bined, eleven per cent. of the blind, and seven 
per cent. of the feeble-minded are cared for. 

The proportion of defectives who are cared 
for in institutions provided by the States is 
a suggestive study for our philanthropists, 
legislators, and capitalists. The statement 
of the great disproportion which these bear 
to the whole number will not only jar harsh- 


!ly on the ears of those who are wont to laud 
\the States for their noble performance of 
duty to these helpless ones, but may lead to 
the inauguration of steps that will make the 
laudation seem less like mockery. The fol- 
lowing table, based on the census for 1870, 
presents a compact view of those States 
which have institutions for defectives, to- 
gether with the percentage of the several 
classes of defectives cared for in each. The 
States not named in the table, namely, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Maine, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, and West Virginia, have no insti- 
tutions for these classes, according to the 
census. 

TABLE OF STATES WHICH HAVE INSTITUTIONS FOR THE 
Dear anp Dun, Tuk BLIND, AND THE FEEBLE-MIND- 
KD, WITH THE PERCENTAGE OF EACH CLASS TO ITS 
WHOLE NUMBER IN THE STATES NAMED. 
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In order, however, to a clear view of the 
disproportion of those who are cared for in 
institutions to the whole number, there 
should be added to the defectives in States 
which have institutions those who are in 
States which have none. It has been seen 
that, according to the census of 1870, the 
whole number in States which have institu- 
tions is 42,072. From the same authority it 
is ascertained that, in the ten States which 
have no institutions for defectives, there are 
1266 deaf and dumb, 1704 blind, and 2490 
feeble-minded, being 5460 of the three class- 
es, or a grand total in the United States of 
47,532, of whom only 5837, or a fraction over 
twelve and a quarter per cent., are cared for 
in institutions provided by the State. 

But it is believed that this disproportion, 
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based upon the figures in the census of 1870, 
great as it seems, is far below the reality. 
Careful investigations, conducted at differ- 
ent points by competent persons whose sole 
aim was to elicit the truth, have revealed 
that the number of defectives given in the 
census is below the fact, and the following 
reasons are adduced to vindicate this judg- 
ment: 

1. The census of 1870 is inconsistent 
with itself. The number of defectives as- 
signed by it to certain States is not in pro- 
portion with the whole number in the Unit- 
ed States, the ratio of the blind to the 
whole number of inhabitants, as shown by 
its figures, being in Pennsylvania one in 
1999, in New York one in 1980, in Massa- 
chusetts one in 1915, and in some States as 
high as one in 1550, while in New Jersey it 
is as low as one in 2858. In like manner 
the ratio of the deaf and dumb, as its figures 
show, is one in 1990 in Ohio, one in 1927 in 
Indiana, and one in 1131 in Connecticut, 
while in New Jersey it is one in 3489! 

2. Special and scrupulous investigations 
that have been made in particular States 
show that the ratio of the deaf and dumb 
and of the blind to the whole population is 
much greater in those States than the ratio 
of the same classes in the United States at 
large to the entire population, as stated by 
the census. 

3. A careful enumeration of the defect- 
ives in particular townships and counties, 
recently made by a legislative commission 
of the State of New Jersey, shows a remark- 
able uniformity in their proportion to the 
whole population in those several localities; 
and from the data thus afforded it is com- 
puted that if the same proportion holds 
throughout the State at large as was found 
to exist in the townships and counties that 
were canvassed, the number of deaf and 
dumb in that State must be 605 instead of 
231, as stated by the census, of the blind 
973 instead of 317, and of the feeble-mind- 
ed 1259 instead of 436. 

4. For various other obvious reasons it is 
believed that the census of 1870 is material- 
ly defective. As it regards the blind, aside 
from the inevitable errors arising from the 
negligence or inaccuracy of the census-tak- 
ers, and from the ignorance, carelessness, and 
false motives to concealment on the part of 
the people, there is the important fact to be 
noted that only the totally blind are enumer- 
ated. The equally numerous class of the 

purblind, who can not be taught in schools 
or pursue occupations for a livelihood with- 
out previous special training, are almost 
wholly omitted. In like manner false pride, 
motives of shame or delicacy, and other 
sauses have conspired to prevent a full re- 
turn of the class of idiots or imbeciles, who 
are the skeletons in many homes which are 
sedulously concealed from the outside gaze. 





5. In reply to a circular letter addressed 
by the New Jersey legislative commission 
to all the superintendents in the United 
States having charge of institutions for the 
care of the deaf and dumb, the blind, and the 
feeble-minded, twenty-six responses were 
received bearing upon particulars of para- 
mount importance with reference to the in- 
terests of these unfortunates; and in reply 
to the question, “Do you find the number 
of these classes in your State as given by the 
census of 1870 to be below the fact?” their 
almost uniform testimony was that it is 
largely so, the deficiency varying in differ- 
ent sections from fifteen to fifty per cent. 
for the blind, from twenty to fifty per cent. 
for the deaf and dumb, and from twenty- 
five to one hundred per cent. for the feeble- 
minded. For example, with reference to 
the feeble-minded, C. T. Wilbur, M.D., su- 
perintendent of the Illinois Institution for 
Feeble-minded Children, says: ‘‘ The census 
of 1870 gives Illinois 1244 idiotic persons. I 
have a book containing the names of about 
2000, and there are more.” With reference 
to the deaf and dumb, J. A. M‘Whorter, Esq., 
superintendent of the Louisiana Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, says: “ Not one-half 
in Louisiana were enumerated. In one-half 
of the parishes not a case was enumerated. 
I carefully examined the returns of 1870 in 
the United States Marshal’s office at New 
Orleans for the whole State, so that I know 
positively of what I affirm. Of those com- 
ing to this institution since 1870 there were 
not enumerated, in 1871, seven out of eleven; 
in 1872, nine out of twelve; in 1873, fourteen 
out of sixteen—or thirty out of thirty-nine.” 

There is, therefore. at least strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that the number of de- 
fectives of all classes stated in the census of 
1870 is nearly or quite fifty per cent. below 
the reality ; and if this be the case, the dis- 
proportion of those who are uncared for be- 
comes of startling magnitude, and demands 
the immediate attention of governors, leg- 
islators, and people. The unwelcome fact 
that there are nearly ninety thousand de- 
fectives in our country, who are distributed 
over the land without any provision for 
their benefit, should have a potent influence 
to stop all expenditure for embellishment 
or ornament or convenience merely, or even 
for higher cultivation, until these unfor- 
tunates are adequately provided for. When 
|a man’s family are starving for bread he 
ceases to build stately mansions, to hang his 
walls with rare paintings, to fill his library 
with choice books, and even to educate his 
sons and daughters in colleges or academies. 
Food for the hungry is his first and sole 
thought. And so it should be with States. 
The millions which are annually lavished by 
the States on magnificent State Capitols ; 
for carvings, pictures, and statuary; for 
luxurious carpets, upholstery, and furniture ; 
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for a mockery military establishment, with | animated, playful, gay-hearted, and, with 


its arsenals and equipments, and its horde 
of officers, whose greatest labor on behalf 
of the State is signing vouchers to deplete 
its treasury; for parks, promenades, libra- 
ries, recherché publications, and perquisites 
of legislators and their understrappers— 
these, and other expenditures of like char- 
acter, should be relentlessly struck out of 
the appropriation bills, and the sums thus 
wasted or misapplied be diverted to the 
erection of institutions sufficient for the care 
and education of the poor unfortunates who 
are clamoring for protection, and to whose 
appeals we Shut our ears and harden our 
hearts. 

The lot of such of our defectives as are 
not provided for in institutions bas no alle- 
viating feature. Instead of being improved 
either physically, mentally, or morally, they 


are rapidly and inevitably gravitating lower | 


and lower in the scale of humanity. While 
they are undergoing the swift process of 
degradation, they are subjected to want, suf- 
fering, pitiless exposure, and shameful out- 
rage. They are rendered forever incapable of 
contributing to their self-support, and with 
few exceptions must become a public charge. 
Especially pitiable is the case of the large 
body of the feeble-minded. A great propor- 
tion of these are scattered among almshouses, 
filthy, diseased, untaught, and unkempt, and 
in many cases they are treated with shock- 
ing indifference, or still more shocking in- 
dignity and even cruelty. Others are left in 
the nominal care of ignorant or heartless 
relatives, to whom they are a burden and 
shame, and by whom, from want of knowl- 
edge, or means, or feeling, they are per- 
mitted to sink to a level lower than that 
of the beasts. As a whole, this multitude 
of defectives are a blot upon our civilization, 
a reproach against our enlightenment and 
Christianity, an indignity against human- 
ity, and a shame to our States and people. 
These sightless eyes, deaf ears, mute tongues, 
and impotent brains are a perpetual witness 
against us before God and our own con- 
sciences; and hereafter we can not relieve 
ourselves of our responsibility by pleading 
ignorance of the facts. 

Forcibly contrasting with the hapless con- 
dition of these unprotected unfortunates is 
the case of those who are maintained in in- 
stitutions specially adapted for them. In 
the course of numerous visits to these, in 
various States, as a member of the New Jer- 
sey legislative commission, the writer had 
full and free interviews with their inmates, 
and watchfully inspected their condition and 


surroundings, and he is able to say without | 


reservation that their healthfulness, happi- 
ness, and intelligence are eloquent witnesses 
for the patient and effective training and 
the tender and affectionate oversight of those 
who have them incharge. They are healthy, 


the exception of the feeble-minded, mani- 
| fest a quickness of perception and a degree 
of intelligence that would be creditable in 
| children in the enjoyment of all their facul- 
ties. Some of them exhibited considerable 
| mechanical ingenuity, and a number showed 
| surprising skill in the use of sewing-ma- 
| chines, in tuning pianos, and in the acquire- 
jment of the other simple handicrafts upon 
| which they must mainly rely for a livelihood 
|upon leaving the institutions. Among the 
| blind the taste for music, especially for in- 
| strumental music, seemed general, and those 
}among them who excelled in this delight- 
ful art were as numerous, proportionally, as 
|among children in society at large. In the 
| two classes of the deaf and dumb and the 
| blind the evidences of improvement, intel- 
| lectually and morally, were unequivocal, and 
it was easy to mark the steps of advance- 
ment that were made by them in the percep- 
_tion of ideas and in the distinction between 
right and wrong, by comparing the condition 
of children recently admitted and those who 
| had been under training for six months or a 
year, or for longer periods. In like manner 
it was possible to trace the stages of their 
improvement in self-helpfulness, and their 
increasing sense of moral responsibility. 
Among the feeble-minded, while the im- 
provement in these and in other respects 
was plainly visible and very gratifying, it 
was naturally inferior in degree. The de- 
ficiency of these unfortunates being in the 
mind itself, and not confined to the bodily 
organs merely, the progress made is almost 
imperceptible, and the results are reached 
| by slow and toilsome approaches. After a 
jealous scrutiny into the condition of all 
classes of these defectives in various State 
institutions, it was impossible not to arrive 
at the conviction that they are tenderly 
treated and wisely cared for both with ref- 
erence to their physical and their mental 
and moral well-being, that their training is 
admirably adapted to their peculiar needs, 
and that their education is efficient for the 
object in view—of making them as nearly 
self-sustaining members of society as is pos- 
sible, considering their organic defects. 

It has been shown in this paper how 
greatly those of our defective classes who 
are not cared for outnumber those who are 
sared for, and the suffering and degradation 
of the one has been contrasted with the hap- 
piness and capability for improvement of the 
other. It now remains to ask, in view of 
what has been stated, ‘‘ What is our duty ?” 
It will scarcely be disputed in this enlight- 
ened age and nation that it is the duty of 
the State to protect the helpless, who are 
made so by the visitation of God, and whose 
natural protectors are unable to care for 
them. And further, that as a matter of self- 
interest and self-protection, it should edu- 
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cate all its children to such a point that the 
may be enabled to ta to its ana RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD 
and material welfare, or, at least, so that STAGER. 

they may become self-supporting as far as | Notices of conspicuous Public Men, with characteristic 
may be, and not fall a perpetual burden upon 4 go mcR 2 eR Eg —_ r be higraiar yaaa mer 
the public. To meet this view of duty and lnmas ie y -aconartny whrear Ean : Glance at Washington 
interest, and also from the more exalted mo-| Public Life during several Administrations. 

tive of humanity, in nearly all civilized coun- | 





tries governments have assumed the educa- FOS APO BA TIOR. 
tion and care of the deaf and dumb, the | PRESIDENT POLK composed his polit- 
blind, the feeble-minded, the insane, and the | ical household chiefly with reference to 


like. It has been wisely held that the nat-|a show of independence and impartiality 
ural protectors of these classes, even when | that was really a fallacious exhibition. Mr. 
wealthy and refined, could not suitably in- | Polk himself, although an obstinate man 
struct them, or alleviate or cure their pecul- | and tenacious of his purposes, was not self- 
iar infirmities, while, for obvious reasons, | contained or sure of himself in an exigency. 
the poorer and less-educated classes would | His nomination. was accidental, brought 
utterly fail to do so; and that the general| about by a fortuitous concurrence of cir- 
welfare required their treatment by special- | cumstances without a precedent in our po- 
ists, whose whole time and thought should | litical history, but he regarded it as a per- 
be given to the task, in institutions provided | sonal triumph over Mr. Van Buren and his 
by the State. The people of this country do | many powerful friends. It was nothing of 
not need to be educated up to this standard. the kind; but so esteeming it, he selected 
They understand and admit the obligation, | his cabinet partly with a view of manifest- 
as they have shown by what they have al-| ing his antagonism to that portion of the 
ready cheerfully done for these classes and | Democratic party which had supported his 
for orphans, and, rising in the scale, by their | rival in the national convention, and partly 
school laws for the free education of their) to remove the prevailing impression through- 
children between certain ages at the public | out the country that he was under the influ- 
charge. Such being the case, it is impossi- | ence of General Jackson. Before leaving 
ble to believe that the people of the United Nashville, in the winter after his election, 
States will fail to perform their whole duty | he paid a visit of ceremony to the Hermit- 
when the facts become generally known. | age. The old general, although feeble in 
What, then, are these facts? The reply is, health and bowed down by the infirmities 
startling. There are in these States over of age, retained his mental faculties in un- 
95,000 unfortunates—deaf, dumb, blind, and | impaired vigor, and was full of the spirit 
idiotic—who are more helpless than babes, | and energy which had characterized his 
but who may be made wholly or partly self-| whole life. The particulars of the inter- 
supporting and intelligent. Of this large | view have never transpired, but it was ru- 
number only 5837 are being so trained anded- | mored at the time that the general was 
ucated as to make this result possible, while! pointed and emphatic in his srggestions 
nearly 90,000 are left to become a burden respecting the organization of Mr. Polk’s 
and an excrescence upon society, useless to | cabinet, and that he specially and strong- 
themselves and the world. This is the state-| ly advised against the appointment of Mr. 
ment of our neglect, of our obligation, and Buchanan to any position of responsibili- 
of our interest as citizens of a prosperous, ty; and rumor went so far as to state the 
wealthy, and proud republic, where every | precise form in which he expressed his dis- 
man has a value as a unit of the common- | trust of that gentleman, to wit: “Don’t 
wealth, and where it is boasted that enlight- | trust Jeems Buchanan; I caught him in a 
enment and education are as free as air. | falsehood once myself.” Mr. Buchanan was 
called to the cabinet as Secretary of State. 


‘ati " . ” ‘ wn It is not probable that the general’s caution 
ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. provoked Mr. Polk to act in defiance thereof, 








Hearne the mighty music of Beethoven, for Mr. Buchanan had earned the favor of 
Or an allegro’s bright beatitude the President elect by his facile acquiescence 
By Mozart dreamed, full harmony imbued in the plot of Mr.Calhoun and his coadjutors 


With utmost joy and sadness deep inwoven, 
Our silent converse with their souls is proven 
By hidden tears and thrills of joy subdued 


to defeat the nomination of Mr. Van Buren. 
But Mr. Polk lived to realize the accuracy 
: ; é of General Jackson’s gauge of his Secretary 
= ee ee  ageqngea ai ‘ of State, and they were nearly at daggers 
Keen tongues of flame by which the heart is cloven. |) ‘ M P Me vetined fr the Pr an 
The eloquence of music passeth words; drawn _ hen Bs SER SOC a ae ae 
Alien from speech its meanings hold apart; idency in 1849. 
He would construe the singing of the birds The appointment of Governor Marcy as 
Who thinks to utter them with verbal art. Secretary of War was prompted by a desire 
Then grows the soul, when the great masters’ chords to signalize the hostility of the President to 
Burst from unsounded deeps within the heart. Mr. Van Buren and his friends. Mr. Marcy 
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was well advanced in years at the time. He | the Secretary of State by his utter disregard 
had run an official career of unusual distine- | of those proprieties, by ridiculing every thing 
tion, and retired to private life, with no ex-| and every body, with the exception of the 
pectation of again taking part in the busi- | President, who was his official superior, and 
ness of the nation. It was a fortunate thing | Governor Marcy, of whose sarcastic tongue 
for the country, however, when he was placed | he stood in wholesome dread. 

at the head of the War Department. Hewas| The administration of Mr. Polk was a 
one of the few men who are equal to any po- | measurably successful one, notwithstanding 
sition which they can be called to fill. He | the untoward circumstances which attended 
had great grasp of mind and an underlying | his access to the Presidency. The Oregon 
vein of common-sense, keen perceptive fac- | question was a source of much uneasiness 
ulties, knew men well, and wrote with great | and vexation to the President and his cab- 
perspicuity and force, understanding the}|inet. The extreme men of the Democratic 
weight and value of language as well as) party, notably Messrs. Cass and Douglas, 
Mr. Webster himself. He was really the | strove to put the government on an extreme 
most important member of the administra- | course upon that question, and it was only 
tion, although the President, feeling rebuked | through the exertions of the more sedate- 
by his superior intellect, was in the habit of | minded men of the organization, reinforced 
treating him with a lack of consideration | by almost the entire strength of the opposi- 
and respect. In this he was encouraged by tion, that a rupture with Great Britain was 
Mr. Buchanan, who was always jealous of | averted by the adoption of the forty-ninth 
the Secretary of War, and ready to engage | parallel of latitude instead of the line of 
in any intrigue that promised to humiliate | fifty-four-forty, to which Mr. Polk had for- 
or embarrass him. mally committed the government. 

John Y. Mason, who was first Attorney- The Democratic party was beaten in the 
General, and then Secretary of the Navy, | contest of 1848, partly by the nomination of 
vas an amiable gentleman of moderate ca- | a successful soldier by the opposition, but 
pacity, whose long official career was a) mainly by the pretended Free-soil demon- 
marvel to every one who knew him well, | stration under the lead of John Van Buren. 
and a piece of good luck at which he him- | In this result there seems to have been a 
self was much astonished. He held im-| kind of retributive justice. General Cass 
portant offices under three administrations, | was properly punished for aiding or acqui- 
and finally died in the public service, rep- ,escing in the defeat of Mr. Van Buren four 
resenting our government at Paris, a post | years before his own downfall, and the party 
for which he was specially and in every | lost the ascendency in the country, a suitable 
respect unfitted. He had pleasant social | return for the demagogue tricks of the slave- 
qualities, and that probably had much to do | holders, resorted to for the purpose of secur- 
with his continuance in office. Colonel Ben- | ing the annexation of Texas as a means of 
ton, who described his contemporaries with | fortifying the slave power. 
general accuracy, although his preposses- There was an odd fish belonging to the 
sions were apt to tinge his portraits, and | army named Tobin. He was commanding 
he ran frequently into coarseness, said of | a volunteer company in the Mexican war, I 
Mr. Mason that “if he had his hands filled | think, and he’fell into trouble with the Sec- 
with cards, and his belly with oysters, the | ond Auditorof the Treasury, General M‘Calla. 
public business never disturbed him.” But | That respectable old functionary wrote a 
if the gentleman had no great dignity or | letter of reproof to Tobin, who replied in a 
elevation of character, he had a keen sense | jaunty, jocular strain, overflowing with wit 
of the ludicrous, and greatly enjoyed any | and humor. The letter found its way into 
thing funny or comical. The farce of the | the papers, much to the vexation of the au- 
capture of Alvarado by Lieutenant Hunter, |ditor. The fun of the thing just hit the 
and the vexation and perplexity of Commo- | fancy of the Secretary of War, who had a 
dore Perry thereat, amused him beyond de- | keen sense of the ludicrous, and relished a 
seription. The indignation of the commo-| joke exceedingly, particularly when perpe- 
dore, and his vindictive persecution of Hun- | trated at the expense of another. In pass- 
ter, struck the secretary as preposterous, and | ing from the War Department to the White 
he interfered at the earliest practicable mo- | House he frequently met the auditor, and 
ment, relieving Hunter from the sentence of | his uniform salutation was, “ Any thing fur- 
the court-martial, and ordering him an inde- | ther from Captain Tobin, General M‘Calla?” 
pendent command, thus practically rebuk- |The auditor bore this good-naturedly for a 
ing Perry, and giving Hunter a great tri- | while, but the repetition of the question be- 
umph over him. came irksome to him at length, and ‘*—— 

Mr. Buchanan was a great stickler for | Captain Tobin, Sir,” was his reply. 
forms in the executive council, and there When General Taylor’s famous letter to 
never was a more careful observer of the |the Secretary of War came, in which he 
proprieties of official intercourse. Mr. Ma- | quoted Asop’s fable, likening himself to the 
son took delight in vexing and annoying | lamb which was charged by the wolf with 
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muddying the stream when he wished to| 
drink, when the lamb was a long way below | 
him, the auditor, meeting the secretary a 
day or two after, innocently inquired, “ Any 
more letters from General Taylor, Governor?” 





the fragments into the fire. Marshall was 
| much astonished, and inquired of the gentle- 
man if he knew the responsibility he had as- 
sumed in so doing. The reply was that he 
neither knew nor cared. 


" General Taylor, Sir,” said the secre-| ‘“ You have put yourself in your principal’s 


tary, and the auditor felt that he had got | 


even with his official superior. 


TOM MARSHALL. 
A case in which a duel was prevented by | 
one of the seconds, much to the disgust of 
the other, who happened to be a military 


man, may be related here. It occurred dur- | 


ing the extra session of Congress in 1841. 
Thomas F. Marshall invited three gentlemen 
to dine with him one stormy, dismal Sunday. 
One of the guests was an oflicer of the army, 
from the South, who afterward made some- 
thing of a name during the rebellion. The 
other two were connected with the press. 


An entertainment given by Tom Marshall | 


before he joined the cold-water associa- 


tion was sure to be abundantly furnished 
with wine. Marshall and one of the news- | 
paper men, who was from New Orleans, drank 


place, and I presume you are prepared to 
| take the consequences,” said Marshall. 
“Nonsense,” was the reply. ‘I will nei- 
| ther let ‘meet you, nor will I fight you 
| myself on any such ridiculous quarrel. Now 
| what do you intend to do about it ?” 
Marshall finally burst into a laugh, and in 
| less than an hour’s time all the parties were 
| taking a friendly drink together at Gadsby’s. 
The army officer was inclined to make a 
scene, protesting against the irregularity of 
| the whole proceeding, but there the diffi- 
| culty ended. 





SELL THE RACERS. 


At the time when the rivalry and jealousy 
of the great Whig leaders, Messrs. Clay and 
Webster, disturbed the harmony and men- 
aced the integrity of the party, Mr. Seaton, 
of the National Intelligencer, then Mayor of 


deeply. They had been class-mates in col- | Washington, entertained at his hospitable 


lege, and were on terms of familiar intimacy. | 


A slight misunderstanding arose between | 


'mansion a large company of the most con- 
spicuous g gentlemen in the city belonging to 


them, and both being considerably elevated, | | that organization. One object was to fur- 


a harsh remark was made by the editor. | 


nish an “eligible opportunity for those of the 


Marshall inquired if he was responsible for | same political creed to confer freely at the 


what he had said. The reply was, 


social board, with a view to securing unity 


“Tom Marshall, you ought to know me | of action in Congress. Mr. Seaton had great 


too well to ask such a question.” 


faith in the softening influence of discreet 


The party broke up rather suddenly, and | conviviality, and being a genial host, of ele- 
a short time afterward the editor brought | gant address and winning manners, no man 
to his friend of the press who was present | in Washington was better fitted to manage 
at the dinner a challenge which he had) an affair of the kind. He was universally 


just received from Marshall, with an uncon- 
ditional acceptance, asking him to deliver | 
the reply, see the army officer, who was to act 
as Marshall’s second, and make arrange- 
ments for an immediate meeting. The friend 
of the editor was inexperienced in such mat- | 
ters, but he was impressed with the folly of 
a duel between two gentlemen on a misun- | 
derstanding at the dinner-table, and deter- 
mined to prevent a fight at all hazards. He 
held the acceptance until near the close of 
the following day, when he waited upon | 


Marshall. 
“You come, I presume, on behalf of Mr. 
" 


‘“Yes, Sir.” 


“You have been a devilish long time in 


getting here!” 


“That is my fault entirely. Your chal-| 


lenge was accepted at once.” 


“ Let me have the acceptance, then, with- 


out further delay.” 


‘ Here it is,” the gentleman replied. “ But | 


| popular, never said or did an ungracious 
thing, and his entertainments were always 
a success. There was a general attendance 
'of the Whigs, including Congressmen and 
members of the cabinet, and some promi- 
nent officers of the army and navy—Gener- 
| al Scott, whose Presidential aspirations had 
given much uneasiness to several gentlemen 
| whose eyes were turned in the same direc- 
tion, besides Mr. Webster and Mr. Clay. 

It was a jolly time, high living being a 
prevalent weakness of politicians in Wash- 
| ington, both Whig and Democratic. The 
situation had been discussed, several prom- 
| inent gentlemen having frankly expressed 
‘their views. Obv iously there was a lack 
of harmony among the leaders. At this 
| stage of the consultation, Cost Johnson, 
spe: aking in a tone so loud as to arrest the 
| attention of the company, begged permission 

to relate an anecdote w hich | he thought ap- 
plicable to the matter under consideration. 
“Go on! go on!” resounded from all parts 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| 





I do not propose to deliver it at all. I will) of the room. 
not be accessory to a duel between twomen| ‘A neighbor of mine in Washington 


” 


who have no real cause of quarrel ; 


and | County, a wealthy planter, was much ad- 


thereupon tore the paper in pieces and threw | dicted to horse-racing. The turf was a pas- 
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sion with him. He had a stable of fine 
horses, of the purest blood, and he attended 
every meeting, far and near, if the race- 
course was accessible. His horses ran well, 


| hosses, and run like de wind.’ ‘But they 
“never win a race, and I am determined to 

sell them.’ ‘Pray don’t, massa—dey’s good 
| for something—dey can just beat one an- 





but he never won a purse. After repeated | odder.’ ” 


disappointments he told his trainer that he 
had made up his mind to sell his racing 
stud and retire from the field. ‘Don’t do| 
dat, massa,’ said the darky ; ‘dems first-rate | 


There was a loud laugh at the story ; but 
it was observed that Messrs. Clay, Webster, 
and Scott did not seem to enjoy it as much 
as the rest of the company. 





Cditar’s Easy Chair. 


\ J HEN Dickens died there were some hard 

things said of him as a caricaturist of re- 
ligion. Yet the Bishop of Manchester did not 
find that fault with him, and Dean Stanley, who 
stood by his grave in Westminster Abbey when 
he was laid in it, spoke of him as a faithful and 
good man. It is undeniable that he liked to 
show up Stiggins and Chadband and Pecksniff, 
and the moral pocket-handkerchiefs and the 
Borrioboola-Gha mission; and in his unfinished 
story of Edwin Drood there is some of his sharp- 
est and most subtle satire in the conversations 
between Mr. Crisparkle and the Dean of the 
Cloisterham Cathedral, and all the old life-long 
contempt of moral pretense in his broad and ab- 
surd sketch of Mr. Honeythunder, the profes- 


sional philanthropist. ‘Thackeray, too, in the | 


Reverend Charles Honeyman and the Reverend 
Lemuel Whey, exposes himself to the same 
charge of caricaturing religion. There are good 
people who gravely make this charge. There 


are those who wish that at least the two great | 


novelists had not seemed to be ridiculing serious 
things. Indeed, and is Mr. Dombey a serious 
thing? Is Chadband asking, in a spirit of love, 
‘*What is terewth?” a serious thing? Is Stig- 
gins a serious thing? And because these im- 
postors are pilloried, are Fénelon, or Charles 
Wesley, or Dr. Channing brought into contempt? 
Would not Wilberforce and Clarkson and Gar- 
rison laugh as heartily as any of us at the fine 
eyes of Mrs. Jellyby so firmly fixed upon the 
woes of Borrioboola-Gha that she can not see 
the holes in her children’s stockings ? 

Dickens and Thackeray, and sound, healthy 
creative genius every where and always, laugh 


to scorn the unctuous religious charlatan, and | 


the world of honest people cries Amen, The sto- 


ry-tellers and the dramatists, whose business is | 
to describe life, paint him because they see him | 


on all sides. The huge smiling Captain Gulli- 


vers take the ludicrous Lilliputian upon their fin- | 


ger, and show him to the amusement of man- 
kind, and the little creature has no resource but 


to insist that the great truth-teller is a blasphem- | 


er. No, no: the religious charlatan, the man 


whose shallow vanity, ignorance, rhetoric, his- | 


trionic extravagance, and unbounded impudence 
are displayed upon the platform or in the pulpit, 
is the real caricaturist of religion, and the blas- 
phemer of all high and holy things. And he is 
sure vehemently to denounce Dickens for making 
fun of serious subjects. 

The business of the religious charlatan, to 
which he assiduously devotes his time and ef- 


forts, is to advertise himself. His life is passed 
in feeding his own vanity. He seizes every oc- 
casion to present himself to public attention, and 
metaphorically to stand on his head and dance 
| the tight rope for public applause. He is a har- 
lequin, a clown, appearing in the most unex- 
pected places. ‘The moment you see his face 
you smell sawdust. When he opens his mouth 
you expect the familiar salutation, ‘‘ Here we 
are again!” There is a circus atmosphere all 
around you. ‘The throng is as eager for the ex- 
| pected excitement as an old Park pit when the 
curtain was about to rise upon Finn in Paul Pry 
or Fanny Ellsler in the Cracovienne. Human 
genius would be unjust to itself and to the world 
| if it did not expose this masker to the sober cen- 
sure of mankind. For it is to prick such bub- 
bles and scourge such charlatans with scorn that 
| Providence vouchsafes the penetrating eye and 
the faithful hand to the poet and the story-teller. 
| Their scorching touch avenges the wrong done 
by the religious charlatan both to Heaven and 
to human nature. And that no comedy may be 
wanting, as he writhes and withers under the 
consciousness of general contempt, he exclaims 
that to unmask him is to lay guilty hands upon 
| the Lord’s anointed. 

This religious charlatan, of course, speaks with 
| the authoritative air of one who has been admit- 
| ted to the Divine secrets. He affects a familiar- 
|ity with Providence, and, as if he had private 
celestial information, gravely announces that this 
| or that is “God’s purpose,” and that “God means” 
|so and so. A shallow coxcomb, whose sole ob- 
| 
| 


ject is to make some kind of impression upon 
the crowd before him, and who has evidently no 
| fine spiritual sympathies or interests—who knows 
|neither human life nor the wants of men and 
| women, and to whom the ecstatic heights and 
awful depths of human experience are as unknown 
| as the sublime secrets of science or the noblest as- 
pirations of the soul—flippantly sets forth the Di- 
vine intentions to hearts smitten by unspeakable 
sorrow, or hungering and thirsting for the truth. 
And while he does this, while, panoplied in igno- 
| rance and conceit, he calls himself the Lord’s in- 
terpreter, the religious charlatan is furious with 
the Pope, for instance, for doing the same thing. 

As the gentle reader proceeds, he asks, Whom 
does the Easy Chair mean? Who is this impos- 
|tor? Against whom is all this leveled? Against 
|nobody but the religious charlatan. Does the 


gentle reader not know him? As he peruses his 
newspaper, which has now become the history 
| of every day, Sundays not excepted, does he ney- 
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er recognize in the detailed report of speech, or | 
sermon, or prayer the religious acrobat, thimble- | 
rigger, charlatan? Is there no name—say, Maw- | 
worm, Pecksniff, Joseph Surface—which he often 

sees in his paper, and which suggests to him one 

thing only, and that thing humbug? Does he 

never find himself in a public meeting at which | 
he hears a speech full of ignorance and denun- 
ciation atoning for its folly by its fury, and giving 
the quasi-sanction of religion to the absurdest 
crudities and to suggestions equally sanguinary 
and silly? Does he not know that the orator 
really means nothing evil, means, indeed, noth- 
ing whatever except to make himself a little con- 
spicuous, to produce momentary applause, to be 
mentioned in the morning papers—in a word, to 
advertise himself? And when the scientific sat- 
irist, Dickens or Thackeray, puts a pin through 
the flimsy babbler, and labels him religious char- 
latan, is the satirist blaspheming and sneering 
at religion? Or if the gentle reader strays into 
a church and finds a man in the pulpit evidently 
straining to say something either in prayer or 


sermon which will be odd enough, or grotesque | 


enough, or startling enough to be seized by a 
sensational reporter to be printed in a newspa- 
per, something which is plainly meant to give the 
speaker a little notoriety, does it never occur to 
him that he is listening to a religious charlatan ? 

The charlatan will perhaps object to being 
used as a text by the Easy Chair, and insist that 


it shall confine itself to its proper trivial topics. | 


But at this moment it is doing precisely that. 
What topic so trivial, in one sense, as that of 
its present remarks? Its proper duty is to ob- 
serve the minor morals and manners, and what 
minor figure so immoral and unmannerly as the 
religious charlatan? ‘The Easy Chair wishes 
him to understand that he is thoroughly known 
and properly understood. Yet he is not wholly 
responsible for himself. When religious socie- 
ties seek first for a preacher who will ‘‘ draw,”’ 
they promote charlatanism. ‘The ground-and- 
lofty tumbler presents himself, and the crowd 
comes in to gape and stare. ‘The whole affair is 
nolonger religious. Having built acostly church, 
the society must pay for it, and as the payment 
depends upon the crowd, and the crowd upon 
the attraction, there must be an attraction suit- 
able to the tastes of the crowd. Knowing that 
his ‘attractiveness’ or power to ‘‘ draw” is the 
real tenure of his position, why should the at- 
traction be blamed if he tries constantly to leap 
higher and jump further? ‘There is no prosper- 
ous religious charlatan at this moment who does 
not know that if he should stop his tricks to-mor- 
row he would be thought to have become tame 
and commonplace, and he would feel that his 
position was in danger. Poor fellow! there is 
nothing for it but leaping higher and jumping 
further. 

The moral effect of the religious charlatan is 


most depressing. ‘The simple seeker who hears | 


his stage thunder, his flippant familiarities with 
the Divine counsels, his unsparing denunciations 
of sinners, his delight in depicting a theatrical 


hell with all the approved ‘‘ properties,” and the | 


eagerness with which he plunges others into it, 
while he assumes his own high favor with Heay- 
en, inevitably asks, ‘*‘ What kind of Heaven can 
it be of which this sanctimonious popinjay is an 
embassador, and what Divine truth can be prop- 





erly interpreted by such a harlequin?” The 
simple seeker measures the charlatan by the stand- 
ard of the Master, and contrasts him with the 
lovely portrait of the true disciple in the Desert- 
ed Village. He thinks of John Wesley in the 
Foundry, of George Fox under the tree, of Rog- 
er Williams in his boat, of Dr. Channing in his 
pulpit, of George Whitefield upon the common ; 
of the sublime heroism and self-sacrifice and suf- 
fering of the saints, young and old; of the simple 
fidelity and purity and earnestness and modesty 
of the Christian character and life in the new 
days as in the old, in the familiar circumstances 


| of this time as in the stranger setting of the past 


—and his contempt for the charlatan deepens into 
indignation as he thinks of the Christian. ‘The 
clown in the circus is amusing, but the charlatan 
in the pulpit is repulsive. You can not dislike 
the clown, but the charlatan is a moral nuisance. 





| ‘Tue meeting in Tompkins Square, in the city 
| of New York, which was dispersed by the police, 
was mainly significant as showing a new aspect 
of life and thought in this country. What is 
called the troublesome class of the population in 
our cities has hitherto been mainly composed of 
the Irish element, but the events of the winter 
show that the German, which is very large and 
more intelligent, will present other problems 
than mere breaches of the peace. Irish disturb- 
ances are, in this country, always very simple 
and readily manageable by force. They have no 
logical or philosophical reason. ‘They spring 
from old-country quarrels, from Orange and anti- 
Orange traditions, from hatred of the negro polit- 
ically fostered, from whisky, and a chip on the 
shoulder; but they are healed by vigorous club- 
bing or, in fatal extremity, by shooting. ‘They 
mean nothing. ‘They have no results except re- 
flection upon the possible consequences of igno- 
rance controlled by ecclesiasticism. They may 
indicate political changes, but they can not sug- 
gest social revolutions. 

It is this last suggestion which underlies the 
German and French agitations. ‘They are led 
by men who are of no Church, and usually of no 
religion, who are, indeed, peculiarly hostile to the 
clergy as foes of human progress and enlighten- 
ment, who are jealous of all authority, and who 
look for equality of a kind which seems to the 
rest of mankind incompatible with human nature 
and human society. Indeed, the word socialism 
is a word both of ecstasy and of terror. To 
some it means ease, happiness, paradise ; to oth- 
ers, anarchy, blood, and the disintegration of so- 
ciety. It was upon those to whom it was a ter- 
ror that Louis Napoleon relied to secure his coup 
d'état, when, saying that his mission was to save 
society, he put France under his feet. And it 
was to those to whom it is the brightest of hopes 
that the leaders looked who, as the Commune, 
resisted Thiers. 

It was the Commune that made the futile ap- 
pearance at Tompkins Sqtare. Under the as- 
pect of suffering and unemployed workmen, of 
honest freethinkers and visionaries and knavish 
schemers, a crowd feverish with the cruelest 
| thoughts and vaguest purposes and wildest hopes, 
| appeared the modern question of capital and la- 
| bor, or what twenty years ago was called So- 
‘cialism. It is as yet a wholly foreign question 
ito us; but it is very pressing in Europe, as the 
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history of the Commune in Paris and of the] 


Intransigente in Spain shows. 
anew question. ‘The millennial dream of a new 
heaven and a new earth is as old as the human 
soul. There have always been sects and socie- 


man equality in the sense of equal property and 
happiness. In the third volume of Masson's 
most interesting and valuable Life and Times of 


detailed picture of the crude and ignorant forms 
which this aspiration took during the universal 
agitation of the great rebellion in England. 


ture. Yetif we say that it is not a new question, 
we must not forget that its practical importance 
depends very much upon circumstances, and that 
modern circumstances give it to-day a signifi- 
cance which it never had and never could have 
had before. 

The long and rigid spiritual sway of the Ro- 
man Church had broken the mind of Europe to 
the habit of absolute authority. 
political obedience was almost an instinct in the 
minds of the mass of the people. Respect for 
authority was maintained by ignorance, culti- 
vated by corruption, and enforced by the most 
brutal ferocity — methods which still survive. 
Ecclesiastical power combined with political au- 
thority. ‘The bishop crowned the king, and the 
multitude, believing the priest to be Divinely 
commissioned, were therefore willing to believe 
that the king reigned by Divine right. ‘The world 
of men offered the spectacle that we daily see 
of the subjugation of brutes. The few did what 
they would with the many who could have anni- 
hilated them. Nor could the rule of the few be 
explained by superior intelligence. ‘There was 
always inteiligence enough upon the other side; 
but there was no lawful authority, and to seize 
authority unlawfully was sin. 

But the theory of political society has wholly 
changed. ‘The modern doctrine is that the peo- 
ple are the only rightful source of political power. 
‘The sense of any external authority except that 
which they confer is destroyed. Political equal- 
ity, or the equal voice of every man in making 
the laws, being secured, the laws themselves de- 
pend upon the majority of the voters. But the 
possession and security of property are fixed by 
law, and the tenure of property is left, by our 
modern theory, to the will of the majority, who 


force it. ‘*For Heaven’s sake let us educate 
our masters!” cried Mr. Lowe, when the House- 
hold Suffrage Bill passed in England. His ery 
was that of wisdom. Fifth-monarchy Men and 
the non-voting population, with a profound in- 
stinct of religious and political obedience to the 
powers thai be, may harmlessly dream millennial 
dreams of social equality. But a multitude of 
voters, dreaming that dream when the general 
conviction separates church and state, and dis- 


franchises churches, And enlarges the suffrage on | 


every side, may become a majority, and the ma- 
jority make the law. These are the circum- 


It is not, indeed, | 


ways exercise over mere numbers must not be 
forgotten. But neither must we forget that a 
bull will toss a philosopher. The question which 
dumbly and remotely was asked in the Tomp- 


| kins Square meeting, and in the trades-unions 
ties and brotherhoods which contemplated hu- | 


every where, and the clubs of Germany and 
France, is a much deeper one than that of the 
Carbonari and the familiar political conspira- 


_ cies, and it is not to be finally answered by the 
Milton, published a few months ago, there is a | 


police, but by the highest humanity and the best 
intelligence of mankind. ‘To call hard names is 
not to answer real questions. ‘The time was 


| when to call a man a Christian was to cover him 
But it was then resultless, because it was prema- 


with obloquy. A hundred and forty years ago 
Wesley and his friends were branded as Meth- 
odists. But Mr. Guernsey tells us in a late arti- 
cle that to-day the largest united body of Prot- 
estant Christians are the Methodists. Denoun- 
cing men as socialists, atheists, and communists 
may show our indignation and our ignorance, 


| but it does not prove our wisdom or our states- 


Religious and | 


manship. It is not many years since the worst 
epithet that could be hurled at a man was aboli- 
tionist. But it is not many months since the 
Easy Chair saw the President of the United 
States with his cabinet standing in the porch of 
the White House and saluting armed regiments 
of citizens who were yesterday slaves. Meth- 
odism meant only greater earnestness in Chris- 
tianity. Abolitionism meant only simple justice. 
And time alone can reveal the hope that hides 
behind the grotesque and wild mask of Social- 
ism. 

The moral of this little sermon is not that the 
Commune is wise or desirable, but that it is 
most wise and indispensable not to suppose that 
we settle great and real questions by ridiculing 
them or shuddering at them. ‘The crowd in 
Tompkins Square were plainly wrong in suppos- 
ing that they could break the law by occupying 


| a place for their meeting which had been closed 


for that purpose by the authority to which its 
guardianship is properly committed. They 
greatly mistook also the temper of the American 
people when they proposed to march menacing- 
ly upon the authorities whom the people had ap- 
pointed. No portion of the people have any 
right, although they may be permitted, to occu- 
py spaces that are reserved for the uses of the 
whole people. But they have a right to meet 
peaceably, and peaceably to say what they choose. 


| And however poor and forlorn they may be, and 
may not only make the law, but are able to en- | 


however strange and unwise and repulsive may 
be what they say, it may still be the highest wis- 
dom to hear and ponder it. In the history of 
the Arabian Nights it is related that the Caliph 


_Haroun-al-Raschid used to wander at night in- 


stances which, as the rule of the numerical ma- | 


jority educates the sense of power in that ma- 
jority, give the questions of capital and labor, 


and every kind of communism and socialism, a | 


significance which they have never had. 
The control which intellectual power must al- 


cognito through the streets of his capital to see 
with his own eyes the condition of the people, 
and to hear with his own ears what they said. 
And of all the caliphs Haroun-al-Raschid was 
the wisest ruler and the best beloved. 


Tue remark made by Professor Goldwin 
Smith in an address at Oxford, that the Amer- 
icans hated the English, has excited a great deal 
of comment. Mr. Barnum promptly denied it. 


Being then in London, he wrote immediately to 
| the Times that he had studied his fellow-coun- 
|trymen ‘‘in every phase of society” for more 
than forty years, and he humbly believed that 
they had a profound and sincere friendship for 
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the English. And Professor Tyndall wrote to 
the London Zelegraph, at its request, and quoted 
what Mr. Evarts, Professor John W. Draper, 
and President White, of Cornell, said at the 
farewell dinner to him just before leaving New 
York; and all these gentlemen agreed that the 
educated classes of both countries cherished the 
most cordial mutual regard. Professor Tyndall 
might have added that England received Long- 
fellow with all the honors a few years since, and 
that Oxford made Lowell an LL.D. only last 
summer; and we all know that our minister in 
England goes every year to dine with some Ven- 
erable Company of Fish-mongers or Bellows- 
menders, and with his hand on his heart de- 
clares that Shakespeare is a common glory, and 
that the Lion and the Eagle have sworn eternal 
friendship. 

This, however, is not what Goldwin Smith 
meant. He has long been attracted to this 
country. During the war he was its most faith- 
ful friend, and, with his friends Cobden and 
Bright, he lost no chance of explaining the char- 
acter of the struggle. During the summer of 
1864 he came here, and remained until after the 
election of that year. He was received with great 
heartiness of welcome, but he is not a man to be 
confused by acclamations, and he saw America 
with his own eyes and heard with his own ears. 
‘Iwo or three years after his return to England, 
President White, of Cornell, persuaded him to 
come and lecture upon history at that universi- 
ty, and he left England with the feeling that his 
future home would probably be in America. It 
showed the quality of his regard for this country 
that a distinguished English scholar, whose sa- 
gacity, learning, and intrepidity had given him 
a conspicuous place and a real influence in Brit- 
ish politics, and who was already a recognized 
leader among educated liberals, so that English- 
men like James Bryce and Dicey and Lord 
Morley and ‘Thomas Hughes, traveling in this 
country, went aside purposely to see him, should 
leave the lettered ease of English Oxford to plant 
himself in a small inland village in the United 
States, away from the great lines of travel, and 
devote himself, with Mr. Cornell and the heroic 
faculty of the new university, to building a great 
school of the people, in which ‘‘ any body could 
find instruction in any branch of knowledge.” 

Professor Smith brought with him his library, 
in which was no superfluous book, and gave it 
to the university. He began his lectures imme- 
diately, and it is little to say that no college in 
the country had a more accomplished master of 
English history. ‘The Cornell scholars in the 
very first years could hear Goldwin Smith in the 
morning on English’ history, and James Russell 
Lowell in the afternoon on English literature. 
His service to the university, and through it to 
the country, was very great. Not long after 
Mr. Smith’s arrival Mr. Sumner made his speech 
against Reverdy Johnson’s treaty. It was an 
indictment against a nation. It arraigned En- 
gland at the bar of humanity and international 
law for crimes against civilization and mankind. 
Mr. Sumner’s speech was the forcible and fiery 
expression of the utter amazement and deepen- 
ing anger with which the conduct of official and 
aristocratic and commercial England had been 
regarded by this country from the beginning of 
the war, and its delivery was the most popular 
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act of his life. He was heartily praised by lips 
which had never praised him before, and the 
secret was that he was recognized to have said 
what was universally felt. ‘The effect in En- 
gland was hardly less exciting. But it kindled 
wrath instead of admiration. The speech was 
considered to be almost an official insult, and 
many who were our warmest friends during the 
war sharply resented it. 

Goldwin Smith was one of these. He had not 
ceased to be an Englishman because he thought 
that America offered fairer chances for the la- 
boring-man, and brighter hopes, therefore, for 
the future of the people, and he did not hesitate 
to speak at once, bravely and powerfully, in re- 
ply to Mr. Sumner’s speech. His address was 
delivered one May evening in the Library Hall 
in Ithaca, crowded with students and citizens. 
It was written on little sheets of note-paper, 
and as he stood up to speak it, England could 
not have wished a more heroic advocate, nor a 
more generous jury. ‘Tall, spare, and erect, 
an Elizabethan, not a Georgian Englishman, his 
figure had the elegance without the traditional 
feebleness of the scholar. The singular intel- 
lectual beauty of his face was full of melancholy 
gravity, his habitual expression, and the clear, 
musical intonation with which he spoke the 
purest and raciest English gave an indefinable 
charm to the impassioned sincerity of his man- 
ner. ‘* Does Mr. Sumner think he is declaiming 
against some monster of history who is dead and 
can feel no more, or does he know that he is 
pouring insults into living hearts? I have not 
felt such a sense of wrong since I read the libels 
on America in some English newspapers at the 
time of the civil war.” 

The object of the speech was not to defend 
the treaty, nor to deny the friendly feeling of a 
party in England to the rebellion, nor to assert 
the rightfulness of all the official acts of England. 
It was to remind us of the England that be- 
friended the Union, and in its name to plead that 
we should not cherish a feeling which Mr. Sum- 
ner’s speech had stimulated, and which threat- 
ened the peace of the two countries. ‘* Nations 
seldom wish for war.” They are drawn by ex- 
cited feelings ‘‘into situations in which war be- 
comes inevitable.” Goldwin Smith delivered his 
speech, and the press turned and rent him. He 
has lived quietly in Ithaca and Toronto ever 
since, keenly watching events in his native and 
his adopted country, and returning to England 
for a little visit, he went to Oxford and spoke to 
the working-men, and upon the dissolution of 
Parliament addressed the electors of Marylebone 
for Thomas Hughes, the working-men’s candi- 
date. For he has most truly described himself 
as ‘fan Englishman loyal to England, though 
not to the England of the aristocracy, but to the 
England of the people.” It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the ‘Tory Standard describes him 
as ‘‘a mischievous instructor, a more dangerous 
guide, a worse counselor.” 

The word ‘‘ hate” signifies a very positive and 
aggressive passion, and perhaps it overstates the 
peculiar American feeling for England. That 
feeling, however, is not to be sought in the sin- 
cere friendliness of the oratory at the dinners 
and receptions that are offered to Americans in 
England and to Englishmen here. Sir Emerson 
Tennant and Mr. George Peabody used to give 
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Fourth-of-July banquets in London and Rich- | glands could have parted from each other in kind- 


mond, and the 


sentiments expressed were not | ness and in peace—if our statesmen could have 


only most friendly, but they were most genuine. | | had the wisdom to say to the Americans, gener- 


Every thing that was said at the farewell dinner | 
to Professor Tyndall and at the welcoming din- | 
ner to Mr. Froude in New York expressed the 
honest and honorable sympathy which unites the 
thoughtful classes of both countries. 
eloquence of such occasions is an aspiration rath- 
er than the statement of a universal fact. ‘The 
very ardor with which the orators describe what 
eught to be betrays their consciousness that it is 
not yet quite so. 
Englishmen are undoubtedly resolved that it shall 
be so, But what does all this imply ? 


Revolution every American school-boy hated the 
redcoats, and when the boy was a man that feel- 
ing had not seriously changed. ‘The Jeffersonian 
monarchists, and the war of 1812, did not promote 
brotherly love for the Briton, and what we thought 


| 
| 


| teaching of disaster. 
All intelligent Americans and | 


| blood, or of the English tongue. 


the eager action of the English government at | 
the beginning of our civil troubles certainly did | 


not make the Englishman dearer. Indeed, we 
can all recall the bitterness with which the North 


said that just as the country was beginning to | 


get over the ancient and traditional hostility to 
England, which had been carefully fostered and 
preserved by the Fiedlers and ‘Irollopes and 


Halls, and, as some stoutly asserted, by Dick- | be applied the address of Holmes to the katydid: 
ens, England herself had chosen to plunge us | 


back again into its blackest depths. We have 
probably not forgotten the state of the national 
mind when Mr. Sumner made his Reverdy John- 
son speech, nor the innumerable people who, 
when the Alabama was mentioned, grimly set 
their teeth and remarked that they thought En- 
gland would probably conclude to pay the dam- 


age. Last year an English gentleman wrote to| tion. ‘* Civil equality,” 


a friend in this country that he was sorry to ob- | 


serve in the American newspaper which was most 
seen in Europe a tone of constant hostility to 
England. 
whose opinion he thought would have weight, and 
who was most friendly to England, to write that 
the paper was not a representative of American 
feeling. ‘‘ Unhappily,” was the reply, ‘‘ I think 
that upon this subject it expresses accurately the 


The American friend asked some one | ulation so utterly wretched as the agricultural la- 


ously and at the right season, ‘ You are English- 
men like ourselves; be, for your own happiness 
and our honor, like ourselves a nation.’ But 


| English statesmen, with all their greatness, have 
But the} 


seldom known how to anticipate necessity ; too 
often the sentence of history upon their policy 
has been that it was wise, just, and generous, but 
‘too late.’ ‘Too often have they waited for the 
Time will heal this, like 
other wounds. In signing away his own empire 
over America, George III. did not sign away the 


| empire of English liberty, of English law, of En- 
No one doubts that for many a year after the | 


glish literature, of English religion, of English 
But though the 
wound will heal—and that it may heal ought to 


| be the earnest desire of the whole English name 
political triumphs over the Federalists as British | 


—history can never cancel the fatal page which 
robs England of half the glory and half the hap- 
piness of being the mother of a great nation.” 


Mr. Disraext, in his inaugural address as 
Lord Rector of the Glasgow University at the 
beginning of the winter, advised the young gen- 
tlemen to study themselves and the spirit of their 


j}age. This, he said, was the secret of success. 
| And as it means nothing in particular, why 


| this as an argument. 


the desirable opinion, nor that which the best | 


Americans entertain, but that which the most 
Americans really cherish.” 

It was certainly, then, not without some rea- 
son that Goldwin Smith said that Americans 
hate the English. 
in this country toward no other nation, and it is 
one of which every generous American is heartily 
ashamed, and which every where and always he 
resists. The reason of the feeling, although Mr. 
Smith said that he found it hard to account for 
it, seems to be obvious. It is a century old, and 


mother country. Indeed, it is due to causes 
which no one has more forcibly and felicitously 
described than Goldwin Smith himself at the 
end of his noble lecture on the foundation of the 
American colonies: ‘* It was not the loss of the 
colonies, but the quarrel, that was one of the 
greatest, perhaps the greatest, disaster that ever 
befell the English race. Who would not give 
up Blenheim and Waterloo if only the two En- 


| able, and drag every thing to perdition. 
| the immemorial ‘Tory argument. 


The feeling is such as exists | 'T 


| socialism or ruin. 
more. It is the fruit of the fatal fault of the} 


should it be denied? ‘To the Lord Rector might 


“Thou sayest an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way! 


But he then proceeded to say what he thought 
the spirit of the age to be: and it was the spirit 
of equality. Equality he approved, if it were 
such civil equality as prevails in England; but 
social equality he thought to be national destruc- 
he said, ‘prevails in 
Britain, social equality in France.” He meant 
But it is certainly doubt- 
ful whether there is any class of the French pop- 


borers in England, of whom Mr. Olmsted says, 
in his Walks and Talks of an American Farmer 
in England, twenty years ago, that even the rad- 
ical statesmen did not think of them as included 


, in the people. 
average American feeling toward England, not | 


Mr. Disraeli is the leader of the British Tory 
party, whore policy is to try and keep things as 
they are, lest change should become unmanage- 
This is 
It is the ery 
The difficulty with the 
rory argument is that it is against nature. For 
nothing will stay fast. From the atom floating 
in the louse’ up to the Collective system of 
the universe, change is the first and final law, 
the alpha and omega of things. Mr. Disraeli 
would hold fast because progress would end in 
His appeal, however, is not 
new. More than four hundred years ago, in 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, the young 
chief of the patrician party in Florence went to 
the old banker Giovanni de’ Medici, the father 
of Cosmo and the founder of the famous family. 
The purpose of the young man was to win the 


of bogey and bugaboo. 


| rich leader of ‘‘the people” to join the nobles, 


and this was his argument, which Lord Rector 
Disraeli might have urged upon the Glasgow 


| students; ‘* He enlarged upon the difficulty of 
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restraining the multitude when once they have | age of steam the stage-coach becomes impossi- 
been imprudently allowed to, get the bit between | ble. Wise men see it, and bend their efforts to 
their teeth; the certainty that the possession of | make thirty miles an hour safer and more comfort- 
power, once permitted to escape from the hands | able than ten. Mr. Disraeli, if he can not return 
of those at the apex of the social pyramid, would, | to the stage-coach, would at least put very stiff 
by an inevitable law, never stop short in its down- | brakes upon the steam train. And the late elec- 
ward course till it had reached the lowest stratum | tion shows that his party in England is very large. 
of society; that the contest would become one} It may, however, be fairly doubted whether 
between those who possessed something and | his weakness is not his strength. Mr. Disraeli 
those who possessed nothing; that all property | is a figure in English politics, mutatis mutandis, 
would be swept away by the irruption of lawless | like Francesco Sforza or any famous free lance 
and greedy bands of the men who had all to gain | in the politics of Italy four centuries ago. He 
and nothing to lose. In short,” says Mr. 'Trol- | is an undeniable power, but sincere and profound 
lope, in his History of the Commonwealth of | conviction is not often attributed to him. He is 
Florence, ‘‘ he used all the old arguments, which | the 'Tory chief, but he is very different from the 
then dated only from the days of the old Roman | traditional British Tory. ‘The country would 
agrarians, but which are still nearly as good as | probably pause before calling an uncompromising 
new, though some four centuries older.” | and bigoted Tory British peer to the head of 

This is the Tory feeling, the instinct of prop- | the government. He would be for restoring the 
erty and possession and power every where and | stage-coach to-morrow. But Disraeli is for hu- 
always. ‘This was the bourgeois feeling of | moring the time. It was he that beat Gladstone 
France, the shop-keeping instinct, upon which | and John Bright at their own game of enlarged 
Louis Philippe so long relied, and to which Louis | suffrage. He will be ‘‘ practical,” and where he 
Napoleon appealed. ‘This is the feeling of many | finds that he must give way he will give way. 
good persons to-day whenever they reflect upon | It is to this feeling that the clever son of an alien 
the enlargement of the suffrage. But since his- | race owes his extraordinary position, and that 
tory proves, what nature always declares, that | he is in the preference of England the rival of 
stopping is impossible, is not the problem very | one of the most genuine and representative of 
evident, namely, to make going safe? In an_| liberal Englishmen. 
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FICTION. | Ingram and Lavender. The latter wooes and 

F we have any fault to find with Mr. Brack | wins Sheila, and carries her from her free wild 
in respect to A Princess of Thule (Harper and | life to the conventional and superficial life of 
Brothers), we must do it at once, or we shall be | fashionable London. There they find them- 
charmed out of any critical judgment in discours- | selves disappointed, he a little angered and she 
ing of the story and its accessories. Putting a! sorely grieved, and finally she quietly leaves the 
scene from the middle of the book into the be- | home in which she finds she is neither giving nor 
ginning produces a needless complication, and it | getting happiness, not in anger, but simply in the 
gave us some little trouble to make the backward | calm conviction that separation is better for both. 
jump required—from Chapter I. to Chapter II. | Her husband is brought by this blow to a con- 
But, even in this fault-minding mood, we must | sciousness of his unworthinegs, and sets about 
linger to say one word of the marvelously skill- | a reformation of life and character which shall 
ful touches which make up the picture given in | make him more worthy of his beloved when he 
the opening chapter. ‘The solitude of the distant | shall claim her, as he means to do. Sheila, after 
Northern headland on that desolately rainy day | a short sojourn in town, returns with her father 
—what could be better fitted as the surrounding | to her old home, and there, by the cradle of their 
of that lonely old man watching the disappearing | boy, the estranged husband and wife are at last 
of the vessel which bore from him his only and | reconciled. ‘There are other personages who are 
greatly beloved daughter, Sheila? We are in- | interesting enough to hold their place in the tale ; 
clined, also, to complain that some of the people | and it is all told so simply that we forget the 
to whom Mr. Black introduces us are not just | teller as we read, and are living in that strange 
what we would wish‘them to be. Mr. Macken- | Hebridean home, and reveling among those rich 
zie, for example, is a trifle too hard exteriorly, | and varying panoramas of sun and cloud, mount- 
and Frank Lavender too soft, in the beginning | ain and sea. We see with our author's eyes, and 
of the story. But, in truth, this complaint at- | feel with his sensitive soul. In deseription Mr. 
taches rather to human nature than to the artist | Black is without a rival among writers of fiction, 
who has so skillfully depicted certain of its phases. | and his language is pure and strong.—Harry 
And over against this criticism we instinctively | Heathcote of Gangoil (Harper and Brothers) is 
set the fact that Mr. Black has succeeded in an | one of ANTHONY ‘TROLLOPE’s most characteris- 
undertaking in which even the greatest novelists tic novels, and is one of his simpler, shorter, 
have rarely succeeded, and has drawn, in Sheila, | and better stories: shorter and better, we say, 
a woman whose peer it would be as difficult to | because in his larger and more elaborate novels 
find in the world of fiction as in that of real life. | the narrative does drag sometimes, and the read- 
The story is a very simple one. The father | er becomes wearied of the minute, realistic de- 
and his motherless daughter, ruling the simple | tail when repeated in page after page and chap- 
inhabitants of their island home, Borva, in the | ter after chapter, in scenes which are measurably 
Hebrides, are visited by two London gentlemen, | familiar through personal knowledge or books 
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of travel. Certainly, however, Harry Heath- 
cote does not drag. It is a story of Australian 
bush life. Mr. ‘Trollope has spent some time 
in Australia, and he has certainly made it a 
most careful study; and the pictures of ‘‘ squat- 
ter” life; of the great sheep-farm, with its fifty 
or sixty thousand acres; of the station, with its 
limited rooms, its huge veranda, its out-houses, 
and its wool shed ; its photographs of the ‘‘ squat- 


ter’s’ chief enemy, a ‘‘ free selector,” and espe- | 


cially of that curse of all such new countries, 
the hangers-on of the type of the Brownbie fam- 
ily—these make the book as instructive as it is 
entertaining. 


matic interest in the weary nights of watching 
against fire, and the final consummation in the 
defeat of the Brownbies and their unscrupulous 
allies, to keep the book from becoming in the 
least wearisome; while the plot turns so entire- 
ly upon peculiarities of Australian life that no 
one can apprehend the drama without learning 
something of the land and its customs. It is 


a book to be thoroughly enjoyed both by those | 


who read novels for the story and those who 
read them for the pictures of life which they 
contain. —Lucy Maria (J. R. Osgood and Co.), 
by the author of the William Henry Letters, car- 
ries on the fortunes of some of the personages 
introduced in that remarkable series. The story 
is told in correspondence—always a difficult and 
disadvantageous way of telling a story—yet, de- 
spite that disadvantage, is a remarkably well- 
constructed novelette. Its problem—all modern 
American stories discuss problems—is the same 
as that discussed by Mr. Roe in What can She 
do? and by Miss Alcott in Work—that, name- 


There is just enough of love to | 
give piquancy to the story, and enough of dra- | 


| made a crusade against the Protestants.” We 
| have the Pope publicly denouncing the doctrine 
| that ‘“‘every man is free to embrace and profess 
| that religion which he, guided by the light of 
| reason, believes to be the true one,” and the cog- 
jnate doctrine that ‘‘the Church has not the 
| power to use force.” We find him proclaiming 
to-day the right of the Roman Catholic Church 
to ‘‘proscribe and condemn all religious sects 
which are separate from her communion,” and 
its right ‘‘ of ordering by its laws, and constrain- 
| ing and compelling by antecedent judgments and 
salutary penalties, those who wander and those 
who are contumacious.” We can afford to for- 
get Protestant persecutions, since there is no 
Protestant communion which claims infallibility 
;—none which does not disavow and denounce 
| religious persecution of every description. But 
| When the largest, the best-organized, and the 
/most powerful ecclesiastical body in Christen- 
dom claims openly that its past history perfect- 
ly interprets its present principles, that it has 
never erred, that it still has the right to ‘‘ use 
force” and to inflict ‘‘ salutary penalties” on 
those who wander and who are contumacious, 
we can not refuse to hear the voice of history, 
which can alone interpret to us the meaning of 
these words. What are salutary penalties? we 
ask. The history of the Huguenots answers the 
question. ‘*Salutary penalties,” following the 
| revocation of the Edict of Nantes, kept France 
| under a perpetual St. Bartholomew for about 
| sixty years; killed, imprisoned, or exiled more 
| than a million of the best sons and daughters of 
| France; depopulated whole districts ; gave over 
|men, women, and children, guilty of no other 

me than that of embracing and professing that 


| cri 


ly, which confronts a young girl who is filled with religion which they believed to be the true one, 
an ambition to do a work without having a defi-| to insult, indignity, rapine, poverty, imprison- 
nite work set her to do. ‘There are numerous | ment, horrible tortures, and death. During all 
graphic pictures of New England life in the book, | this time hardly a protest was raised against the 
and the letters preserve throughout the idiosyn- | murderous work by any members of the Church, 
crasies of the supposed authors with remarkable | except such as, like Fénelon, had themselves in- 


success. — Ship Ahoy (Harper and Brothers) is a 
reprint from the English. ‘The author’s object is 
to embody in a dramatic form some of the infor- 
mation concerning the overloading and unseawor- 
thiness of English vessels which Samuel Plim- 
soll, M.P., has lately brought to the attention 
of the English public. The author's artistic skill 
is not equal to his desires, and he has somewhat 
overshot his mark by making a story too sensa- 
tional to seem real. Nevertheless those who are 
fond of an exciting novel, if they once take up 
this book, will not lay it down without reading it 
through. 


HISTORY AND TRAVELS. 


Ir is desirable, it is even indispensable, to read 
the dark pages of history—those that are black 
with the smoke and red with the blood of re- 
ligious persecution. Such are the pages to which 
Mr. SAMUEL SMILES invites us in his Huguenots 
of France after the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes (Harper and Brothers). We have to-day 
M. Veuillot, in the Univers, declaring his advo- 
cacy of a like policy in this nineteenth century. 
‘* For my part,” he says, ‘‘I frankly avow my 
regret not only that John Huss was not burned 
sooner, but that Luther was not burned too. 
And I regret, further, that there has not been 
some prince sufficiently pious and politic to have 


; curred the suspicion of heresy. ‘The spiritual 
|effect of this bloody era on the persecuting 
| Church was even more terrible in some aspects 
| of the case than its physical effects on the per- 
| secuted. Bossuet, one of the most famous fa- 
thers of the Romish Church, could declare of this 
| work of extirpation, ‘‘ God alone can have work- 
}ed this marvel.” Massillon, than whom no more 
| courageous preacher ever spoke in Protestant or 
| Romish pulpit, could eulogize the inspirer and 
|sustainer of this protracted persecution, who 
‘*had received power and the sword only that 
they may be props of the altar, and defenders of 
its doctrine.” Madame De Maintenon’s partic- 
ipation in these wholesale slaughters covered a 
| multitude of sins. An abbé of the Church could 
write of this notorious woman, who lived in open 
and shameless disregard of the laws of God and 
‘the opinions of men, ‘‘ All good people, the 
| Pope, the bishops, and the clergy, rejoice at the 
|victory of Madame De Maintenon.” Even 
| Christian ladies were swept away by this fever- 
|ish fanaticism; and we hardly know which is 
| more terrible, the picture of the tortures actually 
| inflicted on men and women of irreproachable 
| lives and character, or the exclamation of such 
|a writer as Madame De Sévigné, ‘‘ We are not 





so dull—hanging is quite a refreshment to me; 
they have just taken twenty-four or thirty of 
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these men, and are going to throw them off.” 
It is well that we should know what religious 
liberty has cost us, and what the menaces which 


still threaten it mean, as interpreted by the light | 


of a history which the ultramontane faction in 
the Romish Church does not even pretend to 
regret. 

The first volume of the Autobiography of 
Thomas Guthrie, D.D., and Memoir by his 
sons, David and Charles J. Guthrie (Robert Car- 
ter and Brothers), lies before us. The major 
part, and by far the most interesting part, is the 
autobiography. But this comes to an abrupt 
end in the midst of the ecclesiastical battles in 
Edinburgh in which Dr. Guthrie took so prom- 
inent a part. ‘The rest of the volume, however, 


is largely composed, as we judge the other vol- | 


ume is to be, of extracts from Dr. Guthrie’s let- 
ters, so that it is, as far as practicable, autobio- 


graphical in tone. Dr. Guthrie was ‘every inch | 
a man,” and there were a goodly number of inch- | 
es, for at seventeen years of age he stood six feet | 
He was | 
a man of great physical and moral strength, one | 
of whom it might be said, as Mr. Fowler has said | 


two and a half inches in his stockings. 


of Henry Ward Beecher, He was a splendid ani- 


mal, Beneath his capacious breast beat a great | 


heart, that felt the pulsations of all humanity. 
His physique gave him the respect of men who 


had little respect for the ‘‘ cloth,” and his large | 


heart and warm sympathies gave him the love 
of men who would never have been drawn to 
him by his clerical character and work. He 
was probably by far the most popular preacher 
in Scotland during his public pulpit ministry, and 


this popularity he owed even more to his char- | 
acter than to his peculiar and inimitable oratory. | 


It is worth while not only for ministers to learn 
how such a minister was made, but for men to 
Jearn how such a man was made; and Dr. 
Guthrie in this volume takes us into his confi- 
dence, and discloses the whole process. He car- 
ries us through his schooling at home, under a 
true and noble but stern and severe father; his 


education at college ; his experience on the Conti- | 


nent, and subsequently in business life ; his first 
parish at Arbirlot, which was as truly a part of 
his preparation as his school and college life ; 
and does not take final leave of us till we see 
him fairly launched on the troubled sea of eccle- 
siastical controversy in his parish in Edinburgh. 
Several elements conspire to make his narrative 
singularly entertaining and instructive. Dr. 
Guthrie was characteristically a story-teller. It 
was his own vivid vision, and his graphic power 


of picturing that which he had really or in im- | 


agination seen, that made him as an orator one 
of the most popular preachers that Scotland 
—prolific in great pulpit orators—has ever pro- 
duced. ‘This characteristic makes this volume a 
perfect magazine of anecdotes, from which we 
may expect the editors to be drawing stores for 
some months to come. We do, indeed, harbor 
a suspicion that Dr. Guthrie’s imagination has 
been suffered at times to color the narrative, but 
the coloring is laid on with so deft a hand that 
the suspicion does nothing to impair the interest 
or weaken the power of the story. We listen 
with amused wonder to the account of the four 
patriarchs, representing four generations, the 
youngest of whom deserved to be numbered 
among old men; hold our breath at young 


Guthrie’s dangerous slide down the slippery 
'rocks to the seemingly inevitable death in the 
| waves of the sea at their foot, or his rescue of 
the paralyzed old dame from the burning flax ; 
}and catch the enthusiasm of his own hearty 
| laugh at the reverential respect of the old Scotch 

reader for Adam’s Meditations, or a picture of 
| the drunken clergyman realizing his own meta- 
|phor, and carrying off his congregation on his 
| back to heaven. His stories, which give sparkle 
| and zest to the narrative, and greet us on almost 
every page, as we judge they greeted Dr. Guth- 
rie’s friends in almost every hour of conversa- 
tion, are woven together in a picture of Scottish 
life that is wonderfully graphic. The severe, 
methodical, but truly tender-hearted father ; the 
early school at the weaver’s loom, with the Book 
of Proverbs for a reading-book ; the later school, 
with its abundant, not to say superabundant, use 
of the rod; the college life at Edinburgh, full of 
hilarity, but full, too, of real hardship; the coun- 
try parish, with its old manse, its reverential pa- 
rishioners, its library, and its savings-bank—all 
these are pictured with a power which brings 
them vividly before our eves. ‘The author’s pic- 
| torial imagination makes real the life which in 
ordinary history is at best unreal, remote, and 
| divested of that human sympathy which makes 
| all times, all eras, and all nations kin. There 
are, too, what will interest the clerical, at least 
| the Presbyterian, reader—some very graphic de- 
| scriptions in detail of the battles between the 
| contending sects of Scotch Presbyterianism, 
| which at that time gave Drs. Guthrie and Chal- 
| mers their chief fame, but which are little known 
or understood out of their own country. The 
value of this portion of the work would have 
been greatly enhanced if there had been, for the 
American reader, either an appendix or a series 
of notes explaining historical and theologica 
allusions. But the chief charm and the chief 
value of the book is that mysterious personal 
magnetism which characterized its author, and 
| which was not lost even in his published ser- 
mons. 
| We gave, in the February number of this mag- 
| azine, some idea of Zhe Land of the White El- 
ephant: a Personal Narrative of Travel and Ad- 
venture in Farther India (Harper and Brothers), 
in an illustrated article foinded on that volume. 
| We hardly need to add here, therefore, any 
| description of the ground which Mr, Vincest 
| covers in his very interesting book. Artistically, 
| this volume is very attractive. It contains thir- 
| ty-four full-page engravings and a number of 
| smaller pictures, and the author’s route and de- 
scriptions are interpreted to us by maps and 
plans such as always ought to, but rarely do, ac- 
| company books of travels. In style our author 
| is defective, and his volume would have been im- 
| proved by a careful literary revision, his descrip- 
tions being sometimes confused, and his sentences 
jinvolved. But these are minor and relatively 

unimportant defects. We have had so many 
specimens of book-making on these remote re- 
gions of the world, Burmah, Siam, Cambodia, 
and Cochin China, and so few trustworthy ac- 
| counts of the countries and the character of their 
inhabitants, that such a series of sketches as 
these, drawn from life, will be welcomed by all 
who enjoy, as we do, the pleasures of travel, 
with a book for our conveyance and our guide. 
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The author, too, has resisted the temptation to | 


which most authors succumb, of describing at 
length scenes new to himself, but old, by reason 
of previous books of travel, to the reader. This 
sojourn took him off the beaten line of travel, 
and the reader will find little in these pages 
with which previous reading has made him fa- 
miliar, It is an advantage, not a defect, that 
the author has confined himself to describing 
what he saw, leaving the actual facts of East 
Indian civilization to produce their own impres- 


sion on the reader’s mind, without the interven- | 


tion of any of those moral and pseudo-philosoph- 
ical reflections, which rarely add to such books 
of travel any thing but bulk and words. Of the 
ruins of Angkor, on the frontiers of Siam and 
Cambodia, and the neighboring temple of Nagkon 
Wat, there is not, we think, to be found so full 
and interesting an account in the English lan- 
guage as that which Mr. Vincent gives. 
ART. 

WE shall not undertake to render a judgment 
for the benefit of artists on either of the two 
books mentioned below. ‘Though both treat of 
art, both are avowedly prepared in the interest 
and for the benefit of those who are ignorant of 
art, and of their value for such we shall speak, 

The Grammar of Painting and Engraving 
(Hurd and Houghton) is the unattractive title of 
a very attractive book. It is a translation from 
the French of CHartrs Bianc. It is well illus- 

rated, the pictures, which portray the various 
styles of the great artists, being all admirably 
adapted to illustrate the principles which the 
author is endeavoring to elucidate. ‘The object 
of the book is stated by the translator, perhaps 
not more clearly, but certainly more tersely, than 
by the author. ‘*'The same motives that led 
Charles Blanc to write his Grammar of Paint- 
ing and Engraving led to its translation—the 
wish to place in the hands of those who are grop- 
ing for reasons for the love they feel for the beau- 
tiful a book that should teach them the princi- 
ples that underlie all works of art—a book not 
voluminous enough to alarm, plain and lucid 
enough to instruct, sufficiently elevated in style 
toentertain.” This object has been well aceom- 
plished. ‘The author understands the mental 
condition of those who are ignorant of art, and 
addresses himself to them. He appreciates the 
soul of art, and is more interested to interpret 
what amateurs alone care to know, its spirit 
and sentiment, than its merely technical rules, 
and these last only, or chiefly, in their relations 
to its sentiment. His method of making the 
title of each chapter the enunciation of a princi- 
vle, which the chapter at once interprets and ap- 
plies, is of convenience to the student. His defi- 
nition of painting is itself at once characteristic 
and admirable: ‘‘ Painting is the art of express- 
ing all the conceptions of the soul by means of 
all the realities of nature, represented upon a 
smooth surface by their forms and colors.” It is 
not merely the representation of natural objects, 
still Jess their imitation; for no artist can repre- 
sent the face as perfectly as the photograph ; but 
from the photograph we miss the subtle some- 
thing which Charles Blanc interprets for us in 
the first clause of his definition, and it is this 
soul-power which distinguishes the artist from 
the imitator, as it distinguishes the orator from 


the rhetorician, and the musician from the mere 
performer. We wish that the author could have 
given to engraving a larger space; he might 
have done so without making a book ‘ yolumi- 


/nous enough to alarm.” As it is, this portion 


is too brief to be satisfactory. But certainly 
we know of no volume which will compare with 
this as a manual for the careful perusal of any 
one who desires either to prepare himself to 
study art professionally, or to perfect himself for 
its more intelligent appreciation and enjoyment. 

A Hand-Book of Painters, Sculptors, Archi- 
tects, and Engravers, by Mrs. CLARA ErskINE 
CLEMENT (Hurd and Houghton), is in reality a 
biographical dictionary. It is avowedly a com- 
pendium condensed from much and scattered 
material in the author’s library. Her fault is a 
rare one—excessive condensation. She has at- 
tempted to crowd too much into too small a space. 


| if her duodecimo of 650 pages were a royal 
| octavo of the same number of pages, it would be 
| a far more valuable and satisfactory work. Ap- 


| tion of the book. 


parently living artists are not mentioned; at 
least we find no reference to such well-known 
painters of to-day as Bierstadt and Church. The 
omission of Landseer can not be otherwise ex- 
plained, for his death occurred since the comple- 
Such omissions are unfortu- 
nate; the difficulty of acquiring the necessary 
information palliates, but does not excuse them. 
The work which Mrs, Clement has undertaken 
she has done well—so well that we regret ex- 
ceedingly that she had not been more liberal to 
herself in space, and made, as she could have 
done, the art dictionary for the American li- 
brary. The illustrations, except those that are 
in mere outline, are not very satisfactory, being 
printed, we judge, in many cases from old and 
worn plates. ‘Their contrast with those of the 
Grammar of Painting perhaps made this de- 
fect to our eyes more painfully apparent. To 
the artist the volume will be useful, though not 
fully satisfactory ; to the art-loving public it will 
be more serviceable, and by them will be more 


| cordially welcomed. 


MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE. 


We must group together in a comparatively 
small compass our notice of several works on 


/ mental and moral philosophy, which we shall do 


little more than briefly describe, leaving a critical 
discussion of their theories to the metaphysicians 
and theologians. 

The Outline Study of Man, by Marx Hor- 
KINS (Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.), is notable 
for the novelty of its method. It consists, in the 
main, of lectures delivered before the Lowell 
Institute, Boston. In these lectures Dr. Hopkins 
called to his aid the blackboard, and made plen- 
tiful use of diagrams to elucidate his views con- 
cerning the nature of man. ‘These diagrams are 
transferred to the pages of this book, and though 
they are probably less serviceable than in their 
original form, they certainly do help very mate- 
rially in making plain the author's metaphysics. 
‘*T entered,” says Dr. Hopkins, ‘* upon this 
course of lectures as an experiment, in the hope 
of making what is commonly called metaphys- 
ies plain.” In this he has certainly succeeded. 
His book is an ‘‘ outline,” which begins with a 
consideration of man’s place, as compared and 
contrasted with animal and vegetable creation, 
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and ends with the laws of conduct and man’s 
character as a worshiper. Dr. Hopkins places 
the intellect below the sensibilities and the will, 
repudiates the possibility of ‘‘development” as 
an explanation of man, apparently does not be- 
lieve that the idea of God is intuitive, and in 
many other points comes into conflict with both 
the ancient and the modern schools of thought. 
But his work is constructive, not critieal, and he 
rarely turns aside to discuss the opinions of others. 

The Mind and Body: the Theories of their Re- 
lation, by ALEXANDER Barn (D. Appleton and 
Co.), will disappoint the reader who hopes to 
find in it a clear and succinct statement of the 
latest views on this much-vexed question. It 


lacks clearness, and does not discriminate be- | 
tween well-ascertained facts and the author's 


theories. In this respect it differs widely from 
the work of Dr. Hopkins, in that it requires a 
not inconsiderable knowledge of metaphysics in 
order to comprehend it. 
chapter on the history of the theories of the soul 
will be the most valuable one in the book. 
author’s own theory is a modified materialism, 
one which regards the mind and body as ‘‘ 
substance with two sets of properties—two sides, 


the physical and mental—a double-faced unity.” | 


It is observable that he reverses the order of Dr. 


Hlopkins, putting the intellect highest and the | 


sensibilities lowest, in his classification of the 
faculties of man. 
Of the Problems of Life and Mind, by Grorcy 


Henry Lewes (J. R. Osgood and Co. ), we have | 


but one volume; two more are promised in com- 


pletion of the work. ‘The author’s object is avow- | 


ed to be the furnishing of ‘‘ the foundations of 
a creed ;” but we judge from this volume that 


the creed will neither satisfy the aspirations of | 


believers nor arouse the enmity of unbelievers. 
Beginning with a graphic picture of the univers- 
al intellectual unrest of the age, asserting be- 


lief in @ religion, but in one modified to suit the | 
demands of an ever-growing experience, declar- | 


ing that both the metaphysics of the past and 
the endeavors to overthrow it have been alike 
futile, he avers it to be his object ‘* to show that 
the method which has hitherto achieved such 


splendid success in science needs only to be) 


properly interpreted and applied, and by it the 


inductions and deductions from experience will | 


furnish solutions to every metaphysical problem 
that can be rationally stated; whereas no prob- 
lem, metaphysical or scientific, which is irration- 
ally stated can receive a rational solution.” In 
other words, he undertakes to show that all 
knowledge is built up by a logical process, in- 
cluding the whole system of pure mathematics, 
or, to state his principle in his own words, 
‘* whatever conceptions can be reached through 
logical extensions of experience, and can be 
shown to be conformable with it, are legitimate 
products ; on the contrary, whatever lies be- 


yond the limits of experience, and claims an-| 
other origin than that of induction and deduc- | 
Of | 
Mr. Lewes’s style it is hardly necessary for us to | 


tion from established data, is illegitimate.” 


speak ; it is always clear, and often brilliant. 
The Study of Sociology, by Herbert SpEn- 

cER (D. Appleton and Co.), is the. republication 

in a book form of a series of papers previously | 


To the student the | 
The | 


one | 


In form devoted to a consideration of the study 
of sociology, it is really a study én it, and pre- 
| sents in a compact and somewhat popular form 
| the author’s views of that science. ‘These are, 
briefly, that social organisms are not due to su- 
pernatural intérpositions, as, for example, to the 
inspiration of God in the case of the Jewish 
/commonwealth organized under Moses, nor to 
| the will of individual ruling men, as to Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Madison, etc., in the organization of 
| our own country, but to ‘‘ processes of growth 
| and development continuing through centuries.” 
| The book is mainly devoted to the elucidation 
of this development theory as applied to society, 
and to an answer to objections, and an attempt 
to remove real or imaginary difficulties. It is 
a clear exposition of the subject from the evolu- 
| tion point of view. 

| Frieprich Urserwec’s History of Philoso- 
| phy (Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.) is admirable 
as a compact and compendious history. It is in 
the realm of philosophy what Hagenbach’s His- 
tory of Doctrines is in theology, and to the stu- 
| dent of philosophy will be as indispensable as 
that work is to the student of theology. Dr. 
| Noau Porter has greatly enhanced the value 
of the book to the American student by his sup- 
plementary sketch of philosophy in Great Britain 
and America. 

| Dr. ANDREW P. Peasopy’s Manual of Moral 
| Philosophy (A. S. Barnes and Co.) is not only 
| admirably adapted as a text-book for the higher 
seminaries, but also. as a study to any young 
man or woman. Clear conceptions of right and 
wrong, as well as earnest impulses toward the 
right, are indispensable to sound and well-ground- 
ed principles, and both these Dr. Peabody’s work 
supplies. It is characteristically a book of moral 
| force as well as of moral ideas; and though we 
might, and probably should, dissent from some 
of his positions, there is nothing in any of them 
to qualify our judgment that it is a thoroughly 
strong, healthful, inspiring, and morally clarify- 
ing volume. 

In this connection we may note the fact of 
the issue of a new edition of Dr. Patne’s work 
on The Physiology of the Soul and Instincts 
(Harper and Brothers). ‘This is certainly one of 
the ablest recent arguments against materialism, 
all the more effective from being presented by a 
scientist, and from the scientific point of view; 
and the fact that a new edition has been so soon 
called for is a significant sign of an increasing 
reaction against materialism and positivism in 
mental science. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Among our Sailors, by J. GRAY Jewer, M.D. 
(Harper and Brothers), is an admirable work. 
It is not a book of romance, but of facts; not a 
book of pictures, but of plain statements and of 
calm, cogent, and unimpassioned appeals in be- 
half of a class whose habits, circumstances, temp- 
tations, and life are hardly known to the great 
majority of even Christian men. The author is 
evidently not a professional book-maker. He 
writes of this subject because he is full of it. 
He brings to his task a mind stored with the re- 
| sults of no little study, much patient and close 
observation, and yet more of quiet thinking. 





published in the Contemporary Review in En-!| His style is clear, his descriptions of the laws 
gland and in Appleton’s Journal in this country. | relating to the subject are much more perspicu- 
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ous than the laws themselves, and his character- | done; and that, above all, there is a serious re- 
ization of the various classes of sailors, from the | sponsibility on ship-owners and underwriters for 
cabin-boy up, is equally free from violent in- | the present condition of our merchant marine. 
vective and exaggerated eulogy. It is impossi- ‘It is a book which should be studied by all who 
ble to read it through, or even to read a small | have an interest in or an opportunity to work 
portion of it, without the conviction that our | for the moral welfare of “ Jack” either directly 
laws need a thorough revision; that here is a! or indirectly. We particularly recommend any 
field for philanthropy where there is abundant | boys who have a longing for the sea to read the 
room for labor, and very little that has been | story of Charles King, Chapter XI. 





Gditor’'s Drientific Record. 


SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. | been produced by the aid of photography. Pro- 
HE review of the progress of Astronomical fessor Langley finds that he is able to resolve the 
Science for the month of January must be- | rice grains of Mr. Stone and the willow leaves of 

gin with a few words concerning the labors of | Mr. Nasmyth into minute components, which he 
the astronomers at Washington who have charge | calls granules, whose aggregation produces the 
of the great refractor of the Naval Observatory. | coarser rice-grain structure. He finds that the 
It is stated that thus far the search for the com- | luminous area of the sun is less than one-fifth of 
panion of the star Procyon has proved unsuc- | the whole solar surface, and he concludes that 
cessful, The great light-giving power of the tel- | we must greatly increase our received estimates 
escope, combined with its excellent definition, | of the intensity of the action to which solar light 
has enabled Professors Newcomb and Holden to | and heat are due. He finds in the penumbra of 
make an unusually long series of micrometric ob- | a spot not only right and left handed whirls, but 
servations on the two faintest satellites of Uranus, | even vertical currents, which, as well as superposed 
and to establish the fact that that planet is in all | horizontal currents, must be considered a promi- 
probability attended by only four moons, instead | nent feature in solar meteorology. Mr. Sporer 
of the six or eight which are very frequently | has presented substantial arguments against the 
ascribed to it in school text-books. ‘The faint | existence of the paralactic phenomena adduced 
satellite of Neptune has also been well observed, by Faye in support of his theory of the depres- 
and the series of measures of these satellites ap- | sion of solar spots beneath the general surface 
pears to be the longest and most successful that | of the sun, It is, indeed, stated that Faye has 
has ever as yet been secured, and will undoubt-| already given up the advocacy of the theory of 
edly contribute materially to our knowledge of | solar spots formerly held by him. We have, 
the masses of the respective planets. | finally, to notice a laborious work by Professor 
While speaking of these labors of Professor | Holden, of the Naval Observatory, who has dis- 
Newcomb in observational astronomy, it is pleas- | cussed over 3600 observations of the horizontal 
ant to record that the gold medal of the Royal | and vertical diameters of the sun, made 
Astronomical Society of London has been award- | 1862 and 18 
ed to him for his tables of Neptune and Uranus | He 
and other mathematical works, and that, further- 
more, the Paris Academy of Sciences has elected 


between 
70 at Greenwich and W ashington, 
finds a periodical variation in the apparent 
| diameter of the sun, which, however, is probably 
| due to personal peculiarities of the observers, and 
lim a corresponding member, to fill a vacancy | depends, therefore, on the steadiness of the earth’s 
in the astronomical section. At the same time | atmosphere. This result agrees with that recent- 
Dr. Huggins, of England, was honored with a} ly announced by Wagner. 
similar position. In connection with the approaching transit of 
In Solar Physics several important works have | Venus, Puiseux has presented to the Paris Acad- 
appeared, of which first in the order of publica- | emy of Sciences a general method of forming the 
tion has been the magnificent volume by J. N. | equations of condition which connect together 
Lockyer, entitled Contributions to Solar Physics. | the quantities observed by the astronomer and 
‘This work, besides being a reprint of the popular | the unknown quantities, such as the distance of 
writings of Mr. Lockyer, contains also all of his | the sun, which it is desired to determine. 
important recent contributions to the develop-| Of the minor works in astronomy it may be 
ment of spectroscope analysis. As is well known, | interesting to note the publication by Mr. Burn- 
Mr. Lockyer has taken an important share in the | ham, of Chicago, of a third small catalogue of 
development of this most recent branch of inves- | difficult double stars. Mr. Burnham’s great cat- 
tigation, and is most actively engaged at present | alogue of over 10,000 double stars has, we be- 
in the attempt to penetrate into the chemical as | lieve, been submitted to the Smithsonian Institu- 
well as the mechanical mysteries of the universe. | tion for publication. 
The second contribution to our knowledge of the Mr. Baxendell, of Manchester, announces the 
sun consists in a paper by Professor Langley, of | detection of a new and remarkable variable red 
Pittsburg, on the minute structure of the solar | star. 
photosphere. Professor Langley finds that by} ‘The examination of personal errors in astro- 
the use of a polarizing eye-piece devised by him, | nomical observations has received great impetus 
and by patiently watching for the rare moments | of I: ate years, and it is announced that the simple 
during which our atmosphere offers exceptional- | apparatus devised for the use of the officers of 
ly good definition, he has been able to draw with | the United States Coast Survey is to be very 


the hand a picture of the condition of the solar | generally adopted in all their longitude opera- 
surface far superior to any thing that as yet has | tions. 








The Russian astronomers, in preparing 
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for the observation of the transit of Venus, have | to the hydrographic notices published officially 
also adopted an apparatus for the study of per- | weekly for the benefit of navigation. 

sonal errors peculiar to that class of observa-| The studies of Professor Pickering into the 
tions, laws of reflection and polarization of light have 

We have special gratification in being able to afforded a valuable addition to the experimental 
announce that Father Menten, in his capacity as | as well as the theoretical development of this 
Professor of Astronomy, has been charged with | important subject. His observations on the po- 
the building and equipment of an observatory in | larization of the light of the earth’s atmosphere 
connection with the university at Quito. ‘This re- | appear to be the first that have been made in this 
sult, the object of the earnest desires of so many | country. 
astronomers during the past hundred years, will! In Chemistry there are comparatively few 
doubtless give the more satisfaction in these lat-| things to notice for the month. Plenty of work 
ter days, when the needs of spectroscope observy- | has been done, but it has been mostly among the 
ers are so well understood. so-called ‘‘ aromatic compounds,” of which many 

Dr. J. W. Draper has, we understand, recently | new ones have been described. Beilstein and 
completed the construction of a large reflecting | Kuhlberg, for instance, have re-examined the oil 
telescope, whose silvered glass mirror has a di- | of wormwood and some of its derivatives, 
ameter of twenty-six inches. This telescope,| Oudemans, working up a resinous body ex- 
at present the largest of its kind, is fitted with | uded from a Javan plant, the Podocarpus cupres- 
every contrivance for celestial photography, to | sinus, has discovered a new acid, which he names 
which its possessor has especially directed his | podocarpic acid, and has described many of its 
attention for many years. It is mounted at Dr. | compounds. 

Draper's summer country-seat at Hastings-on-| Several samples of cinchona bark from differ- 
the-Hudson. ent localities have been analyzed. In speci- 

It is announced that the Dudley Observatory | mens from Jamaica De Vrij found nearly two 
of Albany has entered into an arrangement with | per cent. of quinine, while other samples grown 
the Army Signal-office by which that office adopts | in Java yielded Jobst about three times as much. 
it as one of its observing stations. | Wartha has published a long paper upon the 

The monthly review of the Army Signal-office | formulation of the silicates, in which he takes a 
presents its usual interesting statement of the con- | few forward steps toward giving rational formu- 
ditions and phenomena of the atmosphere. Eight | le to various complex minerals. Fordos, writ- 
areas of low barometer are delineated, with their | ing of the action of aerated water upon lead, 
accompanying gales and snows. Snow has fallen | calls attention to the danger involved in the or- 
every where north of Florida, although the aver- | dinary practice of ‘cleaning wine and other bot- 
age temperature of the month has been the high- | tles with lead shot. Unless great care is taken, 
est recorded for many years. Continuous gales | some of the lead may find its way into the sub- 
were reported from the summit of Pike’s Peak, | sequent contents of the bottle, and injury to 
Colorado, but the weather at that point appears | health result. 
to possess nothing of the terrible severity of that} A very interesting paper, following out the line 
on Mount Washington, The large rain-fall on | of research recently worked by Troost and Haute- 
the Pacific coast is said to augur a bountiful | feuille, has been published by Ledebur upon the 
harvest in 1874. The lowest temperature for | evolution of gases from molten pig-iron. Among 
the month of January was —33°, at Breckin-| the other gases evolved he finds siliciureted hy- 
ridge, Minnesota. drogen. 

In Meteorological Science we note an interest-| As usual, the most numerous and important 
ing memoir, prepared by Professor Harkness for | researches in Agriculture, especially those relating 
the Smithsonian Institution, on the distribution | to agricultural chemistry, of which our journals 
of temperature over the surface of the earth. | bring us accounts come from the European, and 
Professor Harkness announces that he is able! especially the German, agricultural experiment 
to represent the temperatures of all stations by | stations, ‘These are, in general, chemical labo- 
a single formula containing but three variables. | ratories connected with stables, fields, gardens, 
Professor Abbe has called attention to the fact | or greenhouses, where questions oftimportance in 
that a remarkable storm which passed over the | agriculture are studied. Although the first one 
United States during the middle of the month, | was founded only twenty-two years ago, yet so 
and which was felt subsequently in Europe, can | useful have they proved that, up to the present 
be traced backward by means of the reports from | date, not far from seventy have been established, 
vessels to the middle of the Pacifie Ocean, and | of which not far from half have been founded 
will probably be found to have originated still} within the past five years. ‘They are chiefly oc- 
further to the west, thus offering the most re-| cupied with experiments on animal and vege- 
markable instance as yet recorded of the persist-| table nutrition, and the analysis of fertilizers. 
ence of a well-defined storm in its movement | Some, however, are devoted to other special in- 
around at least one-half of the circumference of | vestigations. One in Wiesbaden, for instance, 
the globe. | is devoted to researches in wine culture. An- 

The progress. of meteorology in Europe is | other has been lately established in the celebrated 
evinced by the beginning of a new publication, | dairying district of Lodi, in Northern Italy, for 
the daily weather bulletin of the Danish Me-|) investigations in cheese-making and kindred sub- 
teorological Institution at Copenhagen. Similar} jects. 
bulletins are now published in France, England, An important function of these stations has 
Russia, and America. The German government | been the testing of the value of commercial fer- 
has also expressed its intention to establish a tilizers by chemical analysis. The usefulness 
similar publication for its own realm—a work | of this control system in preventing frauds in 
that will undoubtedly be a worthy companion | these articles has suggested the application of a 
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similar one to the examination of seeds. In- 
vestigations initiated by Nobbe, director of the 
station at Tharanadt, in Saxony, have led to the 
discovery of enormous frauds practiced in En- 
gland and Germany by the adulteration of clover, 
turnip, and other seeds. ‘To protect the farmer 
against these impositions several stations for the 
examination of seeds have been established in 
different parts of Germany. ‘The moral which 
our farmers haye to draw from these facts is 
obvious. 

Kiihn, of the station at Méckern, in Saxony, 
has lately reported a series of investigations on 
the digestibility of freshly cut lucern as com- 


pared with the dry hay. ‘Two oxen were fed | 


during one period with the green, and during 
another with the dried hay, analyses being made 
of the fodder and excrement, and the amonnt 
digested determined by difference. The general 
result was that ‘‘the digestibility of the green 
fodder was not essentially altered by drying.” 

Another of the more important labors of the 
experiment stations lately reported is a fodder- 
ing experiment with lambs, by Hoffmeister, at 
Dresden, which was performed with a view to 
the solution of the question ‘* whether in the 
rearing of young animals an addition of phos- 
phate of lime to the fodder will exert any defi- 
nite nutritive effect as regards the formation of 
bone and production of flesh.” As the result 
it appeared ‘‘ that the addition of phosphates to 
the fodder neither promoted the building of flesh 
nor aided in any marked manner the formation 
of bone.” The theory previously held is thus 
confirmed, that ‘‘the organic (albuminoid) nu- 
tritive substances of the food play every where 
the most important part in the formation of bone 
and flesh, and the addition of phosphate of lime 
ean be of use only when it is lacking in the or- 
ganism.”’ 

Boussingault, long famous for his researches 
upon the question whether the plant assimilates 
the free nitrogen of the air, has lately completed 
some experiments, whose object was to deter- 
mine whether the free gaseous nitrogen of the 
air can take part in the formation of nitric acid 
in the soil, Portions of ordinary soil, mixed 


with pure quartz sand, were placed in the bot- | 


toms of large glass globes, which were tightly 
closed. In this way a coniined portion of air, 


with its free nitrogen, was kept in contact with | 


the soil. ‘The globes remained closed for eleven 
years. ‘The total amounts of nitrogen and of 
nitric acid in the soil at the beginning and at the 
end of the experiment were determined by anal- 
ysis. It was found that there had been an in- 
crease of nitric acid, but that this must have re- 


sulted from oxidation of the nitrogen of the or- | 


ganic matters in the soil, since the total amount 
of nitrogen in the soil had not increased. ‘There 
could, therefore, have been no oxidation in the 
soil of the free nitrogen of the air. 

This experiment forms a very interesting sup- 
plement to the classic researches of the same 
savant upon the question whether plants assim- 
ilate free nitrogen from the air. The results of 
the latter have showed that plants do not assim- 
ilate uncombined nitrogen. It appears probable, 
therefore, that, as well in the soil as in the at- 
mosphere, nitrogen must be combined with other 
elements before it can be of use to the plant as 
food, and that the soil has no power of bringing 


| the free nitrogen of the air into such combina- 
tion. 

Some experiments upon the nutritive value 
of clover hay, harvested at different periods of 
development, are reported by Wagner, a German. 

| In a field of red clover three contiguous parcels 
of equal size were measured off. Irom one the 
clover was cut, May 22, just before the beginning 
of the blossom; from the second, June 13, in 
the full blossom ; and from the third, July 1, to- 
ward the end of the blossom. ‘The amounts of 
hay obtained were 85, 114, and 128 pounds re- 
spectively. ‘The hay was analyzed, and its nu- 
| tritive value thus estimated. It appeared that 
the amounts of nitrogenous substances were 
about the same in all, and that the older hay 
contained a so much larger percentage of crude 
fibre, and that its ingredients were so much less 
digestible, that its nutritive value was less than 
that of the smaller but younger crop. The au- 
thor recommends, therefore, that clover be cut 
either when in full blossom or even before the 
beginning of the blossom. 

For this month there is nothing in the depart- 
ment of Engineering to note save general prog- 
ress. ‘The work upon the more notable con- 
structions, of which a current record has been 
presented, is being generally pushed forward 
where the condition of the weather permits. No 
new engineering projects have been brought out 
that would be worthy of special notice. It may, 
however, be incidentally noted that the project 
of an Anglo-French tunnel, which has of late 
been the theme of much comment in the English 
press, has been severely handled at the recent 
meeting of one of the leading engineering socie- 
ties, having been pronounced to be entirely im- 
practicable from the economical stand-point. 

The piercing of the St. Gothard 'Tunnel will 
| afford, in all probability, some valuable data for 
the geologists, as the greatest care is being ex- 
ercised in the preservation of a complete series 
of the borings. 

In a recent Summary we chronicled the ap- 
proaching completion of the engineering labor 
looking to the removal of the timber raft on Red 
River, Louisiana, that-has been for so many 
years a barrier to the ascent by steamers of this 
fine stream, and we have the satisfaction now 
of stating that on the 27th of November last it 
was entirely cleared out, a length of seven miles 
and two-thirds having been pulled up, sawed off, 
and otherwise disposed of. Steamboats have now 
commenced running regularly as far up as the 
depth of water will permit them, namely, to 
Fulton, in Arkansas, and to Rowland, in the In- 
dian Territory. The principal labor connected 
with this engineering operation was performed 
under the direction of Lieutenant E. A. Wood- 
ruff, of the United States Engineers, by Mr. 
George S. Woodruff, superintendent. 

A melancholy interest attaches to the mention 
of Lieutenant Woodruff’s name from the fact that 
during the prevalence of the yellow fever at 
Shreveport, Louisiana, last summer, and while 
still directing the removal of this raft, he de- 
voted himself entirely to the care of the sick, 
finally succumbing to the disease, a victim to his 
philanthropic efforts. 

In Mining and Metallurgy it may be remarked 
that the reputed find of valuable tin deposits on 
the north shore of Lake Superior has proved not 
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only to be entirely without foundation, but to | 
bear the evidence of being a systematized at- 
tempt to defraud. 

Further, it is worthy of notice that the very | 
important suggestion of the utility of a complete | 
collection, classification, and analysis of the iron 
ores and coals of the country for the Centennial 
Exhibition in 1876 has at length taken definite 
form, and it is to be hoped that it may be thor- 
oughly carried out. It is now stated that the 
executive committee of the Exhibition has re- | 
quested the American Iron and Steel Association | 
to take charge of this work, which responsible | 
duty the association has undertaken to perform. 
‘The initiatory steps in the work have already 
been made by the organization by the association 
of a national scientific commission, to whom the 
labor will be committed, the expenses incurred | 
to be paid by the Iron and Steel Association. | 
The list of this commission has been published, 
and contains some of the strongest names which | 
could have been selected—a very favorable augu- 
ry for the proper performance of the work. 

In the field of Mechanics a few words con- 
cerning the Centennial tower of iron, 1000 feet 
high, which, it is said, is to grace the grounds 
of the Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876, may 
be of interest, in view of the positiveness of the 
statements freely circulated concerning it that 
no definite statements are warranted. ‘The mat- 
ter is simply a suggested possibility, the Phenix 
Iron Company having only stated their willing- 
ness to undertake the work should it be found | 
possible to raise a company for that purpose with | 
the needful funds. The statements that all these | 
important preliminaries had already been ar- | 
ranged, and that the work would be commenced 
at an early day, are therefore premature. 

Concerning the utilization of ashestus, to which 
we made reference in our Summary of some 
months ago, it is interesting to note that the in- 
dustry seems at the time of this writing to have 
assumed a promising condition. The inventor, 
Mr. Rosenthal, has succeeded so well in perfect- 
ing the art of cleansing, disintegrating, and oth- 
erwise manipulating asbestus that he has been 
able to produce and is at present manufacturing 
therefrom fibre, pulp, paper and board of vari- 
ous degrees of thickness and quality (either en- 
tirely of asbestus or in part of paper pulp), and 
a woven fabric, which is strong, is declared to 
take and hold color well, and is nearly or quite 
incombustible, according to the percentage of 
mineral fibre it contains. 

There can be no question that quite a number 
of applications in the arts will be discovered for 
these products when once they have come to be 
known as marketable commodities. At present 
their use is but limited. It is probable, however, 
that the adaptability of the board as a lining to 
render compartments of steam-ships or apart- 
ments of buildings fire-proof will soon acquire 
more general recognition than it has at present, 
as will also the merits of the other products for 
the coating of steam pipes and boilers, the man- 
ufacture of an incombustible paper for legal and 
other important documents, or of woven fabrics 
of various qualities. 

As another novelty may be mentioned the ap- 
plication of steam in dentistry, which is to be 
referred to Dr. J. F. Babeock. This gentleman 


| 


successfully employed steam-power (in form of a 
Morrison engine) for every operation in dentistry 
—excavating, putting in the gold, polishing, sep- 
arating, etc.—and claims for it many advantages 
over the old plan of working. 

The following comments may be of general 
interest. ‘The International Patent Congress, 
which met last summer in Vienna, authorized a 
number of prominent Americans to forma branch 
association in this country, by whom the general 
subject of patent protection and reform might be 
considered, in furtherance of the movement to 
secure the universal adoption by civilized nations 
of a uniform and international patent system, as 
proposed at Vienna. 

The committee above named issued a call for 
a meeting to be held at Washington on the 15th 
of January. The meeting was largely attended 
by influential gentlemen interested in the subject, 


| and was in session for three days, during which 


time much interesting and important discussion 
on the subject was had. 

As one result of the meeting it was resolved to 
form branch associations in each State to secure 
a larger interest in the subject. It is likewise 
contemplated to hold an International Patent 
Congress in Philadelphia at the time of the Cen- 
tennial, to which representatives from the lead- 
ing European nations will be invited, from which 
it is anticipated a strong appeal may be made for 
the unification of the now discordant patent sys- 
tems of the world. 

The new cable which it is proposed to lay be- 
tween the United States and Ireland is now about 
half completed. In dimensions it is the largest 
ever made, and its total length will not be short 
of 3000 nautical miles. ‘The proposed American 
terminus of the cable is stated to be Rye Beach, 
New Hampshire, where it will probably be land- 
ed, and be ready to go into operation some time 
next August. Orders have been given by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to allow the material 
to enter free of duty. 


THE OBSERVATION OF AURORAS. 


It has been suggested by Heis, the editor of 
the Wochenschri/t, that it is highly advisable for 
meteorological observers throughout the world 
to arrive at a more precise and systematic meth- 
od of observing the Northern Lights. He re- 
marks that it is most desirable to have accurate 
drawings of the appearance of the aurora, togeth- 
er, of course, with estimates or measures of all 
its dimensions, made at the beginning of each 
hour, and, if possible, at the beginning also of each 
quarter hour, and that the European observers 
shall uniformly adopt Berlin mean time, in order 
that the several drawings and estimates may all 
refer to the same moment. Such synchronous 
observations have a very great advantage over 
those taken according to local time, and offer 
no difficulty whatever, inasmuch as every ob- 
server, knowing his Jongitude, and having his 
clock well regulated, may easily select the exact 
minute corresponding to the quarter hours at 
Berlin. 

It is evident that this same suggestion car- 
ried out for America will add immensely to the 
value of the almost innumerable records that are 
now being received not only by the government 
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officials at Washington, but by the societies 
| scattered throughout the country. In order to 
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further this system of synchronous observation, | ple, was separated from Burgundy wine, and it 


which ought to extend throughout the whole 
world, since many auroras are simultaneously 
visible in both hemispheres, we note that the 
longitude of Washington from Berlin is six 
hours one minute and forty-eight seconds ; and 
with this as a starting-point, it becomes possible 
for American observers to time their observa- 
tions by Berlin time. While these remarks ap- 
ply specially to the auroras that continue for 
several hours, and extend over a large section of 
the heavens, they are not the less applicable to 
those small auroral displays, and especially to 
the narrow auroral arches, that so frequently 
span the heavens from east to west, from north- 
east to southwest, or from southeast to north- 
west. 


CHANGES IN ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS BY COLD. 


According to Melsens, the taste of brandy is 
much improved by cooling it down to —40°, or 
even to —22° to —31°. The viscous, sirupy, 
sometimes opaline mass, at the lower temper- 
ature, must be drunk from wooden cups to 
avoid the sensation and even the dangerous ac- 
tion resulting from the use of glass, and still more 
of metal, at that temperature. Cognac, rum, 
etc., were solidified by cooling them to —40° or 
—58°, and in that condition, when placed on 
the tongue with a wooden spoon, it was astonish- 
ing how slight a sensation of cold was experi- 
enced. Indeed, the pasty mass, as it was al- 
lowed to melt upon the tongue, produced less 
of an impression of cold than the common water- 
ice of the confectioner. Many persons, in fact, 
could not believe that they had ice in the mouth 
which might have been served from vessels of 
frozen mercury, and that they could endure the 
contact of a substance cooled by the evaporation 
of solid carbonic acid (either alone or mixed with 
ether), a substance which produces the sensation 
and effect of a burn upon the skin. Not until 
—76° is reached is the frozen brandy pronounced 
cold by those tasting it, and even then there is 
no apparent discomfort experienced. At the 
lowest temperature employed, namely, —96°, 
the frozen brandy, if taken in sufficient quanti- 
ty, produces the same sensation as that of a 
spoonful of rather hot soup, while if used in a 
metallic spoon it would have the effect of a red- 
hot iron. Placed upon the dry arm at this tem- 
perature, it produces a slight burn, not as severe, 
however, as that by a mixture of solid carbonic 
acid and ether. 

Sparkling wines apparently increase more in 
volume on cooling than still wines; and half or 
even two-thirds of wines containing eleven to 
twelve and a half per cent. of alcohol can be 
frozen, the portion remaining liquid being at 
first turbid, but becoming clear by standing. 
The wine thus obtained is found to keep better, 
to be richer in alcohol and extractive matter, to 
possess an intensified aroma and color, and to 
lose, by fermentation and precipitation, albumi- 
nous matter and salts. Contrary to the conclu- 
sions of Boussingault, it was ascertained that per- 
fectly pure water could be separated from the wine 
by freezing it; and the freeing of the ice formed 
from adhering and inclosed wine in various ways 
could be best effected by centrifugal action, while 
the wine retained all the alcohol and fixed ingre- 
dients. Over forty per cent. of water, for exam- 


is suggested that, on a large scale and with suit- 


| able apparatus, wines could be improved in this 


way. ‘The character of the resulting wine can, 

| however, only be ascertained for any particular 
|ecase by a trial. But it seems established that 
| many Burgundies may be adapted for transpor- 
tation in this way, so that in bad years, or with 
| weak wines, it will not be necessary to resort 
to the addition of alcohol. ‘The two methods 
for the improvement and preservation of wines, 
namely, by heating and freezing, may, if desir- 
| able, be employed with the same article. 





EMBRYOLOGY OF THE LEMURS. 


M. Milne-Edwards has recently investigated 
the embryology of the lemurs, and finds the pla- 
| centation of these animals to be quite distinct 
| from that of the Quadrumana, to which order 
they have been heretofore referred. ‘The resem- 
| blances are to the Carnivora. Hence Professor 
Milne-Edwards is inclined to regard them as a dis- 
tinct order between the two mentioned. ‘This con- 
| clusion as to their affinities is a highly interesting 
| confirmation of the view recently expressed by 
Professor Cope, in Hayden's Geological Survey 
| of the Territories for 1872, that the quadruma- 
| nous genus Zomitherium, discovered by him in 
| the Wyoming tertiary, combined equally the char- 
| acters of the coati and the kinkajou (South Amer- 


ican Carnivora) with those of monkeys. Thus 
the study of the skeleton of vertebrates fureshad- 
| ows the results derived from the soft parts. 


INFLUENCE OF ELECTRIC STIMULATION ON 
THE BRAIN AND SPINAL CORD. 

Dr. Ferrier, of King’s College, London, has 
lately prosecuted sundry inquiries into the influ- 
ence of electric stimulation upon the brain and 
spinal cord, and in a paper recently published 
gives certain conclusions at which he has arrived, 
which, although imperfect, as he admits, he con- 
siders worthy of being laid before the workl, and 
subjected to a thorough criticism by other exper- 
imenters. ‘They are as follows: 

1. The anterior portions of the cerebral hem- 
ispheres are the chief centres of voluntary mo- 
tion, and of the active outward manifestation of 
intelligence. 

2. The individual convolutions are separate and 
distinct centres, and in certain definite groups 
of convolutions (to some extent indicated by the 
researches of Fritsch and Hitzig), and in corre- 
sponding regions of non-convoluted brains, are 
localized the centres for the various movements 
of the eyelids, the face, the mouth and tongue, 
the ear, the neck, the hand, foot, and tail. Strik- 
ing differences corresponding with the habits of 
the animal are to be found in the differentiation 
of the centres. Thus the centres for the tail in 
dogs, the paw in cats, and the lips and mouth in 
rabbits are highly differentiated and pronounced. 

3. The action of the hemispheres is in general 
crossed, but certain movements of the mouth, 
tongue, and neck are bilaterally co-ordinated 
from each cerebral hemisphere. 

4. 'The proximate causes of the different epi- 
lepsies are, as Dr. Hughlings-Jackson supposes, 
discharging lesions of the different centres in the 
cerebral hemispheres. ‘The affection may be lim- 








ited artificially to one muscle or group of muscles, 
| or may be made to involve all the muscles pre- 
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sented in the cerebral hemispheres, with foam-| that were sounded at the side of a bank with 
ing at the mouth, biting of the tongue, and loss | a large house directly in the rear, the roof of 
of consciousness. When induced artificially in| which would tend to deflect the sound forward, 
animals, the affection, as a rule, first invades | it was shown that this sound shadow vanishes at 
the muscles most in voluntary use, in striking | the distance of a mile and a half or two miles, 
harmony with the clinical observations of Dr. | and that at the distance of three miles the sound 








Hughlings-Jackson. 

5. Chorea is of the same nature as epilepsy, 
dependent on momentary and successive dis- 
charging lesions of the individual cerebral cen- 
tres. In this respect Dr. Hughlings-Jackson’s 
views are again experimentally confirmed. 

6. The corpora striata have crossed action, 
and are centres for the muscles of the opposite 
side of the body. Powerful irritation of one 
‘auses rigid pleurosthotonos, the flexors predom- 
inating over the extensors. 

7. ‘The optic thalamus, fornix, hippocampus 
major, and convolutions grouped around it, have 
no motor signification, and are probably con- 
nected with sensation, 

8. The optic lobes, or corpora quadrigemina, 
besides being concerned with vision and the move- 
ments of the iris, are centres for the exterior 
muscles of the head, trunk, and legs. Irritation 
of these centres causes rigid opisthotonos and 
trismus. 

9. The cerebellum is the co-ordinating centre 
for the muscles of the eyeball. Each separate 
lobule (in rabbits) is a distinct centre for special 
alterations of the optic axes. 

10. On the integrity of these centres depends 
the maintenance of the equilibrium of the body. 

11. Nystagmus, or oscillation of the eyeballs, 
is an epileptiform affection of the cerebellar ocu- 
lo-motorial centres. 

12. These results explain many hitherto ob- 
scure symptoms of cerebral disease, and enable 
us to Jocalize with greater certainty many forms 
of cerebral lesion. 

FOG-SIGNALS. 

Professor Joseph Henry, chairman of a com- 
mittee on fog-signals, has communicated a num- 
ber of interesting observations made by him on 
the phenomena of sound as relating to the sub- 
ject in hand. 
signals it becomes a question of importance to 
ascertain whether waves of sound, like those of 
light, are absorbed or stifled by fog. On this 


. . . | 
point observers disagree ; and to settle this ques- 


tion definitely the assistance of the pilots of the 
boats running between Boston and St. John, 
New Brunswick, has been secured, and they 
have promised to note the actual distance of a 
body from a given fog-signal when the sound is 
first heard on approaching, and again when it is 
lost on receding from it. Professor Henry con- 
siders it highly probable that fog does somewhat 
diminish the penetrating power of sound, but 
only to an exceedingly minute degree. Among 
the principal causes of the diminution in this 
penetrating power are enumerated the varying 
density of the atmosphere, the direction of the 
wind, and the reflection of the sound wave from 
neighboring objects, such as _hill-sides, forests, 
houses, ete. According to General Duane, it 
appears that although a reflector, in the focus 
of which a steam-whistle or ordinary bell is 
placed, reflects the sound a short distance, it 
produces little or no effect at the distance of 
two or three miles. In the case of signals 


In studying the subject of fog- | 


was quite loud. The fog-signals have frequently 
been heard at the distance of twenty miles, and 
as frequently can not be heard at the distance of 
| two miles, and this with no perceptible difference 
|} in the state of the atmosphere. This case, al- 
| though quite abnormal, seems to be sufficiently 
| well authenticated to justify its publication under 
the authority of the Light-house Board. The 
instruments employed as fog-signals by this 
| board are mainly three, all constructed on a 
| principle of resounding cavities, in which the 
jair is the sounding body. ‘These instruments 
| are, first, the reed trumpet, the air being con- 
| densed by a caloric engine; second, the siren 

trumpet, the revolving disk being driven by 
| steam from a high-pressure boiler; third, the or- 
| dinary locomotive whistle blown by steam from 

a high-pressure boiler. 

| ARRANGEMENT OF THE NEW HARBOR OF 

| TRIESTB. 

According to the plans of the imperial chief 

| engineer, Josef von Mauser, the usual pile-work 
for securing vessels in harbors is replaced by a 
| system of chains about 2.36 inches thick, form- 
| ing a net-work over the bottom, to which are at- 
|tached buoys carrying rings to which vessels 
may be fastened. ‘The ends of the chains at the 
shores and piers are secured by being drawn 
through cast-iron tubes and held by rings, while 
the outer ends are anchored by masses of about 
7400 pounds’ weight. ‘Three basins supplied in 
this way are calculated to accommodate ninety 
ships of the first class. The advantages claimed 
for the plan are that vessels are much less liable 
to injury in stormy weather, and that the buoys 
take up much less room, and are not liable to 
injury from the vessels. Shore fastenings are 
formed in a similar way by drawing a chain 
| through cast-iron tubes, and securing each end 
by a ring, to which vessels can be attached ; great 
economy of room being thus secured, and possi- 
| bility of nearer approach of tracks for cars. The 
cost is not much greater than that of pile-work, 
while the method is adaptable to greater depths, 
and requires no annual outlay for repairs. 





CARBOLATE OF AMMONIA FOR MALIGNANT 
PUSTULES. 

Dr. Declat, who attaches great importance to 
carbolic acid in one combination or another as ¢ 
remedy, has lately urged with much earnestness 
the virtues of the carbolate of ammonia in treat- 
ment of malignant pustule or charbon. This 
substance is applied first as a caustic, and then 
administered internally in a dose of from fifteen 
to thirty grains in twenty-four hours. In one 
instance four butchers were attacked with ma- 
lignant pustule, derived from infected cattle, and 
two were attended at home, while the other two 
| were carried to the hospital, and placed under 
Dr. Declat’s care, and treated with the carbolate 

of ammonia as above described. These were en- 
| tirely cured in a reasonably short space of time, 
| while the others, who were treated at home by 
| the ordinary methods, succumbed to the malady. 
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PROPER APPLICATION OF THE CAUTERY. 

Dr. Camden, in a communication to the Medic- 
al Times and Gazette, in reference to the cautery 
for snake bite, etc., calls attention to the fact 
that when this remedy is applied the iron should 
be of an intense white heat, as in this case it 
produces in many instances absolutely no pain 
whatever, while if the iron be simply red hot the 
effect is almost agonizing. He has noticed the 
difference in numerous instances in man; and in 
one case when the application was made by a 
white-heated iron to the shoulder of a horse, the 
animal scarcely seemed conscious of what was 
done to him. In cases where it is difficult to 
obtain the aid of a furnace to secure the white 
heat necessary, Dr. Camden suggests the employ- 
ment of a large spirit blow-pipe, the iron being 
held on a piece of pumice-stone. 

FISH LIVING IN DRIED MUD. 

Mr. Dareste, in a paper presented to the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of Paris upon the fishes of the 
family of Symbranchides, refers to a species which 
was collected in Siam by Bocourt, the well-known 
traveler. This author remarks that his attention 
was first called to the fish while crossing a wide 
plain by seeing a native forcing into the ground 
a long iron rod, with a kind of harpoon at the 
end of it. After several essays the rod was 
drawn out with one of these fish impaled upon 
its hooks. The fish was alive, but appeared to 
be stupid, and very sluggish in its movements. 
The traveler ascertained that during part of the 
year the waters covered this plain for several 
months; and that, as they receded, these fish 
collected in the shallow basins, where the water 
remained longest on the surface; and as this 
evaporated, the fish buried themselves in the 
mud, to remain until the next inundation. 

OZONE AND ANTOZONE. 

We learn from the American Journal of Sct- 
ence that in a recent volume by Bellucci, pro- 
fessor in the University of Perugia, there is given 
a very interesting and valuable résumé of the re- 
searches that have thus far been made upon the 
subject of ozone, in which department the au- 
thor has himself done valuable work. With 
reference to the question of the existence of an- 
tozone, the author decides, from a thorough dis- 
cussion of the subject, that the theories which 
were expressed by many, and which have as- 
sumed an allotropic condition of oxygen antag- 
onistic to ozone, are unsound, and that the sup- 
posed antozone has in fact no existence. In 
this opinion Bellucci anticipates the more recent 
researches of Engler and Ness, who have con- 
clusively proved that the reactions attributed to 
antozone were really due in most cases to the 
presence of hydrogen peroxide. A more recent 
publication of Bellucci upon the subject of emis- 
sion of ozone from plants goes to prove that the 
oxygen emitted by plants does not contain an 
appreciable proportion of ozone. 


ABSENCE OF ANIMAL LIFE IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN, 


Dr. William B. Carpenter, in attempting to 
explain the remarkable absence of animal life in 
the deep waters of the Mediterranean, refers the 
cause, in the first place, to the muddy condition 
of the bottom water, resulting from the minute 


| particles brought down from the Nile and the 


Rhone, and disseminated throughout the whole 
bed of the sea. Nothing appears to be more in- 
jurious than an extremely fine sediment of this 
nature continually in the process of deposition, 
geological evidence showing clearly that the 
finest-grained sedimentary deposits are usually 
almost destitute of resident animal life, the few 
fossils exhibited consisting almost exclusively of 
sharks’ teeth, or the remains of other free swim- 
ming animals that died and sank to the bottom; 
while in another part of the same stratum, com- 
posed of coarse-grained materials, life may prove 
to be quite abundant. 

Another condition in the Mediterranean, equal- 
ly unfavorable with this turbidity, if not more so, 
is the deficiency of oxygen produced by the slow 


| decomposition of the organic matter brought 


down by the great rivers. 

According to determinations made by Dr. Car- 
penter in 1871, the gases boiled off from water 
brought up from great depths in the Mediter- 
ranean contained only about five per cent. of 
oxygen and thirty-five per cent. of nitrogen, the 
remaining sixty per cent. being carbonic acid; 
whereas in gases obtained from the deep waters 
of the Atlantic the average percentage of oxy- 
gen was about twenty, while that of carbonie 
acid was between thirty and forty, this large pro- 
portion of carbonic acid not appearing preju- 
dicial to the life of marine invertebrata so long 
as Oxygen was present in sufficient proportion. 
The physical cause of this deficiency of oxygen 
and excess of carbonic acid is found in the ab- 
sence of any bottom circulation, the whole in- 
terior of the sea being in an absolutely stagnant 
condition. ‘The circumstances that produce cir- 
culation in the ocean are not present here, there 
being no possibility of an increase of the density 


| of the surface stratum by the reduction of tem- 


perature, involving its sinking to the bottom, to 
be replaced by the bottom water coming to the 
top. On this account the bottom water is never 
disturbed, and the organic matter contained in 
the sediment accumulated there consumes its 
oxygen so much more rapidly than it can be sup- 
plied from above, and diffused through the vast 
column of superincumbent water, that nearly the 
whole of it is converted into carbonic acid, scarce- 
ly any of the oxygen being left for the support 
of animal life. ‘The existence of a reef across 
the Straits of Gibraltar also effectually prevents 
any circulation from the Atlantic. 


AGENCY OF MILK IN SPREADING TYPHOID 
FEVER. 

Considerable interest has been excited in med- 
ical and sanitary circles by the occurrence of an 
epidemic typhoid fever in London, which, after 
careful investigation, was distinctly traceable to 
the supply of milk from a certain dairy. It was 
found that the proprietor of this establishment 
had died of typhoid fever, and that other indica- 

| tions of its presence were appreciable. 

It is well known that impure water is the chief 
| vehicle for the transmission and communication 
| of this disease, but there was no reason to sup- 

pose that the milk had been diluted with water ; 
and it is now thought that the prime cause of 
| the introduction of the poison germs was due to 
‘the fact that the milk-pans were washed in in- 
fected water. 
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POISONOUS NATURE oF ¢ COBALT COMPOUNDS. 

M. Siegen. has found that the compounds of 
cobalt must be classed among the poisons, His | 
experiments were made with the nitrate and the 
chloride of the metal. One centigramme of 
either salt (about 0.15 grain) killed a frog in 
half an hour; three centigrammes killed a rab- 
bit in three hours. ‘The poison seems to retard 
the action of the heart. 


PREPARED HEADS OF MACAS INDIANS, 


Among the choicest and rarest objects of ar- 
chological museums may be mentioned certain 
heads prepared by the Macas Indians of Ecua- 


are remarkable for their diminutive size—in this 
respect not exceeding that of a small monkey 


} 
| 


Numerous hypotheses have been presented in. re- 
gard to the manufacture of these objects; but, 
according to a recent communication from Sir 
John Lubbock, instead of being the heads of 
enemies, they are actually the mementoes of de- 
parted friends. ‘They are severed from the body, 
and then prepared by boiling with an infusion 
of herbs, until the bones and other internal parts 
can be removed through the hole of the neck. 
Heated stones are then introduced into the cav- 
ity, and the skin of the head dried up, and at 
the same time greatly contracted. A string is 


| then run through the head for convenience 


| of suspension in the hut, and the head, hay- 
dor, residing upon the Upper Amazon, and which | 


ing been solemnly abused by the owner, has 
its mouth sewed up to prevent a chance for 


i areply! 
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POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 24th of Febru- 
ary.— The Bankruptcy Bill, amending in- 
stead of wholly repealing the act of March 2, 
1867, was passed by the Senate, February 10, by 
a vote of 43 to LI. 

In the House, January 28, Mr. Garfield, from 
the Committee on Appropriations, reported a 
bill to revise, consolidate, and amend the statutes 
in relation to estimates, appropriations, and pub- 
lic accounts; also a bill to reduce the expendi- 
tures on public buildings, ‘The latter directs the 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury to authorize no pay- 
ments out of any unexpended balances of appro- 
priations heretofore made for the purchase of sites 
and for the erection of public buildings by the su- 
pervising architect of the Treasury Department 
for any of the purposes and objects following, 
to wit: to pay for any site or extension of site 


the contract for the purch: ise of which has not | under the act of July 14, 1870. 








Wistorical Rerord. 


bank notes. It enacts that, January 1, 1875, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is to pay on de- 
mand to any holder of United States notes to 
the amount of $1000, or any multiple thereof, 
in exchange for such notes an equal amount of 
gold coin, or, in lieu of gold, he may issue cou- 
pon or registered bonds of the United States, 
redeemable in coin after ten years, these bonds 
to bear interest at the rate of five per eent. per 
annum, and the Secretary may re-issue the notes 
exchanged for the bonds, or, if they are canceled, 
may issue new notes of the same amount, either 
to redeem the public debt or to meet the current 
payments for the public service. ‘The bonds are 
to be exempt from taxation. Section 2 repeals 
the limit now prescribed by law of the aggregate 
circulation of national banks from July 1, 1874, 
and all banks thereafter organized shall deposit 
as security for their circulating notes bonds issued 
Section 3 re- 


been executed, or proceedings for the condem- | | quires every national banking association to have 


nation of which have not been completed, before 
the passage of this act; to pay for any work or 
materials for the erection of any building upon 
which work is not already begun or contracted 
for before the passage of this act; to pay for 
the sale or demolition of any buildings on any 
site where work has not been commenced before 
the passage of this act. The second section di- 
rects the Secretary to make no contract for the 
purchase of any new site, nor for material or la- 
bor on any building not actually commenced. 
The third section covers into the Treasury all 
sums heretofore appropriated for the purchase 
of sites and the erection of buildings under the 
supervising architect of the ‘Treasury Depart- 
ment which are made unavailable by the provis- 
ions of this act. 
Secretary of the Treasury to suspend work on 
any buildings already commenced whenever, in 
his judgment, such suspension can be made con- 
sistently with the public service. This bill was 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 157 to 76, thus virtually bury- 
ing it. 

‘Two important financial bills were introduced 
by Senator Sherman February 3. One of these 


is a bill to provide for the redemption and re- 
issue of United States legal tender and national 


The fourth section directs the | 


e| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





on hand in lawful money of the United States 

an amount equal to at least twenty-five per cent. 
of its deposits, or if it have not on hand that 
amount, it shall not increase its liabilities by new 
loans or discounts, except by discounting or pur- 
chasing bills of exchange payable at sight, nor 
shall it make any dividend of profits. The Comp- 
troller of the Currency may, after thirty days’ no- 
tice, wind up the business of any bank not having 
the required twenty-five per centum in reserve. 
Section 4 requires each national bank to redeem 
at par its circulating notes when presented in 
sums of $1000 or any multiple thereof. The 
other bill presented by Senator Sherman, report- 
ed from the Finance Committee, has for its ob- 
ject an equalization of the distribution of the 
currency by the withdrawal of $25,000,000 from 
the States having an excess, and the distribution 
of that amount to the States having a deficiency. 
On the 20th an amendment to the last-men- 
tioned bill was adopted, 28 to 25, instruct- 
ing the committee to report a bill for increasing 
the volume of the national bank currency to 
$400,000, 000. 

In the House, February 9, a resolution was 
adopted, 170 to 64, asserting the constitutional 
power of Congress to so regulate commerce be- 
tween the States as to protect the people against 
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all unjust or oppressive tolls, taxation, or ob- 
structions, whether by railway companies or other 
carriers. 


aQ« 


~ 


28,449,916, was passed by the House February 
11. It provides for the reduction of the army 
by about 5000 men. 

Before the middle of February over 2000 bills 
had been introduced in the House, only twenty 
of which had become laws, 

Ex-Governor James M. Harvey was elected 
by the Kansas Legislature, February 2, to suc- 
ceed Caldwell in the United States Senate. 

‘The Legislature of Illinois has passed, and the 
Governor has approved, a bill for the encourage- 
ment of the planting and growing of forest trees 
for timber, offering a bounty of $10 to every per- 
son who shall plant and cultivate for three years 
an acre or more of forest trees. Recent experi- 
ments have proved that timber-culture is a more 
profitable business, *‘in the long-run,” than corn- 
raising. 

There is a bill pending in both Houses of the 
New York Legislature for the ‘‘ protection of 
factory children.” The bill provides that no 
child under ten years of age shall be employed 
in any factory, that the hours of labor in a week 
shall not be more than sixty, and that each child 
shall receive either three months of day school- 
ing in a year or six months of night schooling. 

‘The Georgia Legislature has decided against 
the Civil Rights Bill on the ground that its pas- 
sage would break up the public-school system in 
that State. 

The Democratic State Convention of Con- 
necticut, at New Haven, February 3, renomi- 
nated Governor Ingersoll and all the present 
State officers. ‘The Republican Convention of 
the same State, at Hartford, February 11, nom- 
inated H. B. Harrison for Governor. 

The election for Mayor of Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary 17, resulted in the choice of Stokley, the Re- 
publican candidate, by a considerable majority. 

The National Grange of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry began its seventh annual session at St. 
Louis, Missouri, February 4. The convention 
represented nearly 12,000 subordinate granges, 
with a membership of nearly a million, distrib- 
uted through thirty-two States and two Territo- 


ries, the Province of Quebec having also a Pro- | 
vincial Grange. An address was delivered on | 


the opening day of the session by Grand Master 
ID. W. Adams. The third resolution of the plat- 


form, presented on the 11th, thus announces the | 


objects of the order: 


** We shall endeavor to advance our cause by laboring 
to accomplish the following objects: To develop a bet- 


ter and higher manhood and womanhood among our- | 


selves; to enhance the comforts and attractions of our 
homes, and strengthen our attachments to our pur- 
suits; to foster mutual understanding and co-opera- 
tion; to maintain inviolate our laws; to stimulate 
each other to labor to hasten the good time coming; 
to reduce our expenses, both individual and co-opera- 


tive; to buy less and produce more, in order to make | 
our farms self-sustaining; to diversify our crops, and | 


crop no more than we can cultivate; to condense the 
weight of our exports, selling less in the bushel and 


more on hoof and in fleece; to systemize our work, | 


and calculate intelligently on probabilities; to dis- 
countenance the credit system, the mortgage system, 
the fashion system, and every other system tending to 


prodigality and bankruptcy. We propose meeting to-| J), Beke, the English traveler, reports that he 


| has discovered the true Mount Sinai. It is situ- 
| ated a day’s journey northeast of the village of 


gether, talking together, working together, buying to- 
gether, selling together, and, in general, acting togeth- 
er for our mutual protection and the advancement the 
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‘The Army Appropriation Bill, appropriating | 


much as possible by arbitration in the grange. We 
| shall constantly strive to secure entire harmony, good- 
will, and vital brotherhood among ourselves, and to 
make our order perpetual. We shall earnestly en- 
| deavor to suppress personal, local, sectional, and na- 
| tional prejudices, all unhealthy rivalry, all selfish am- 
| bition, Faithful adherence to these principles will 
| insure our mental, moral, social, and material ad- 
| Vancement.” 


| association may require. We shall avoid litigation as 
| 
| 





The Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court 
| has decided affirmatively the following question, 
| referred to it by an order of the Legislature: 
| ‘* Under the constitution of this Commonwealth, 
| can a woman be a member of a school commit- 
|tee?”’ ‘The court held that the constitution con- 
| tained nothing relating to school committees, 
| and that the common law of England was our 
| law upon the subject, permitting a woman to fill 
| any local office of an administrative character, 
the duties attached to which were such that a 
woman was competent to perform them. 

On the 23d of January the Duke of Edinburgh, 
| Alfred Ernest Albert, was married to Princess 
Marie-Alexandrovna of Russia, at St. Peters- 
burg. 
| ‘The British Parliament was dissolved by the 
| Queen, on the advice of her ministers, January 
| 24. Elections were then held for a new Parlia- 

ment, to meet March 5. ‘These resulted in so 
signal a victory for the Conservatives that Mr. 
| Gladstone resigned the office of Premier Febru- 
ary 17. ‘The position was tendered to Mr. Dis- 
| raeli, who accepted it on the 18th. ‘The full re- 
turns of the elections for the new Parliament give 
the Conservatives 351 members, and the Liberals 
and Home Rulers 302, a Conservative majority 
of forty-nine. A large majority of the members 
returned from Ireland were Home Rulers. Mr. 
Gladstone was returned to the new Parliament 
| bya small majority. The number of abstentions 
| must have been large, the total number of votes 
| polled not exceeding 2,500,000. In Mr. Dis- 
| 


raeli’s cabinet Earl Derby has charge of the 

Foreign Department, Baron Cairns is Lord High 

Chancellor, the Duke of Richmond is President 

of the Council, Mr. Ward Hunt is First Lord of 
| the Admiralty, Mr. Gathorne Hardy has charge 
| of the War Department, and Sir Stafford North- 
| cote is Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Considerable excitement has been caused by a 
serious charge brought against Prince Bismarck 
| by Herr Von Mallinckrodt, an ultramontanist, 
in the Prussian Lower House January 16. The 
charge was based on La Marmora’s revelations, 
j}and was to the effect that Prince Bismarck, 
| when preparing for the Austrian war, offered to 
cede the Rhine provinces in return for the sup- 
port of the Emperor Napoleon. Prince Bis- 
marck pronounced the statement an infamous 
lie, invented to blacken his reputation in the 
eyes of his countrymen. La Marmora has since 
replied in L’Opinione (Florence), giving his au- 
thority for the accusation. 

The Ashantee war came to a conclusion in 
January by concessions of the Ashantee king, 
| who released all the white prisoners held by him, 
|and agreed to pay an indemnity of £200,000. 
| Sir Garnet Wolseley took possession of the capi- 
| tal of Ashantee January 28. 
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Akaba, Arabia, at an altitude of 5000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Dr. Beke says he found 
the remains of animals that had been sacrificed. 
The doctor also discovered Sinaitic inscriptions, 
which he copied. 


CO-OPERATION. 


In an article entitled ‘‘ The Position and Pros- 
pects of Co-operation,” in the Fortnightly Re- 
view for March, Mr. Henry Fawcett gives some 
very important statistics, with reflections upon 
their significance. Nine-tenths of the existing 
co-operative societies carry on those ordinary 
retail businesses the function of which is to dis- 
tribute rather than to produce wealth. ‘The cap- 
ital in the co-operative stores is owned by, and 
the profits realized are distributed among, the 
customers, and not among the employés of the 
establishment. ‘Thus these associations lack one 
of the most characteristic and essential features 
of co-operation. But the advantages to those 
who have been benefited by the movement have 
been very great. The first co-operative store 
was established in England by the Rochdale Pi- 
oneers about thirty years ago. ‘This society has 
now a capital of £25,000, and carries on a busi- 
ness of not less that £250,000 a year. The suc- 
cess at Rochdale led to the establishment of sim- 
ilar stores throughout the country. In many of 
the manufacturing towns in the north of- England 
the working classes deal almost entirely at these 
stores. ‘They exist not only in the large towns, 
but are frequently found in agricultural villages. 
Each customer, when he makes a purchase, re- 
ceives certain tin tickets or tallies which record 


the amount of his purchases, and at the end of | 


each quarter he receives the proportion of profits 
to which the total amount of his purchases en- 
titles him. He buys at the prices which are cur- 
rent in the ordinary retail shops, and always pays 
incash. At the Civil Service stores in London, 
where also no credit is given, the customer's prof- 
its are realized through the payment of less than 
the current retail prices—a saving of about twenty 
per cent. ‘This is mainly owing to the cash sys- 
tem, by the adoption of which similar advantages 
might accrue to the customers of the ordinary 
retail shops. 

The Rochdale Pioneers soon found that they 
possessed a larger capital than was required for 
the store. At present £25,000 is thus required, 


while the aggregate share capital of the society is | 


£108,000. ‘The surplus has been for many years 
employed in the maintenance of a wholesale dé- 
pot, at which purchases are made for the stores. 
A Wholesale Society was thus formed, which in 
1863 was transferred to Manchester. It has now 
a grand central dépot, with branches in London 
and Newcastle; branches will also shortly be 
formed at Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, and 
Cambridge. ‘The Wholesale Society is now do- 
ing a business of more than £2,000,000 a year, 
and so rapidly is it growing that there has been 
since 1872 an increase of between thirty-seven 
and fifty-seven per cent. in each quarter over its 
immedjate predecessor. ‘There are 590 stores 
dealing with this society, 358 of which have cap- 
ital invested in it. The cost of the management 
does not amount to one per cent. on the returns. 
So far as possible the society buys directly from 
producers, and as the concern develops, it will 
doubtless include in its scheme the manufacture 
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of its goods. Already it has established a shoe 
manufactory of its own at Leicester, and a bis- 
cuit manufactory at Manchester ; and it contem- 
plates the early establishment of a soap factory. 
Some of those connected with it confidently ex- 
pect that the society will obtain wheat and other 
agricultural produce from its own land, and im- 
port tea, coffee, and sugar in its own ships and 
from its own plantations. ‘The co-operative 
stores are only charged such an amount as will 
cover the expenses of management. 

On a small scale the co-operative principle has 
been applied to the production of wealth. The 
first experiment in England was made at Roch- 
dale. It had previously been tried in Paris with 
success. At Rochdale a dividend of five per 
cent. on capital was the first charge on profits. 
The remaining profits were equally divided be- 
tween capital and labor. Each laborer’s share 
was proportioned to the aggregate amount of his 
wages. Soon a larger mill was required than 
any that could be rented, and one was built be- 
tween 1856 and 1860 at a cost of £45,000, fitted 
with the best machinery. But so confident were 
the co-operators, that sufficient capital was forth- 
coming for a second mill, which was also built. 
Then the American civil war depressed the cot- 
ton trade, but the co-operative mills struggled 
on after the surrounding manufactories had been 
closed. When the cotton trade revived, many 
co-operative mills were established in different 
parts of Lancashire. One of the most prosper- 
ous of these was the Sun Mill at Oldham. ‘The 
working classes of Oldham have no less than 
£500,000 invested in various co-operative under- 
takings, £75,000 of it in the Sun Mill. The aver- 
age profit of this mill during the last few years 
has been twelve and a half per cent. 

It is evident that co-operation can be more 
easily and simply applied to distributive than to 
productive industry, owing to the greater risks 
attending the latter. A manufacturing business 
is always speculative and uncertain. ‘The profits 
of the Sun Mill at Oldham were, during the last 
three quarters of 1869, only nine per cent., while 
during the corresponding period in 1870 they 
were twenty-two per cent. Such fluctuations in- 
crease the difficulties of management. ‘There isa 
temptation to appropriate too large a proportion 
of the profits during prosperous years, leaving an 
inadequate reserve to meet adverse times. That 
this temptation has been in many cases success- 
fully resisted by associations of workmen may be 
justly regarded as satisfactory evidence of the 
capacity of a considerable number of the labor- 
ing classes to carry on most complex and difficult 
industrial undertakings. 

Co-operative production presents fewer diffi- 
culties in those trades whose returns are regular, 
and where the amount of capital invested in plant 
and material is small compared with the amount 
expended in wages. Often the necessary capital 
can be supplied by those who furnish the labor. 
This has been the case with many very success- 
ful co-operative societies in Paris. One was a 
society of masons. In 1852 it had seventeen 
members and no capital. ‘They created capital 
by laying aside one-tenth of their earnings. At 
the end of two years they had a capital of £680. 
In 1860 the society numbered 107 members, 
with a capital of £14,500. No laborers are em- 
ployed by this society except the share-holders. 
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Th ley are oud the current wages ; two-fifths of 
the net profits realized go to the fund for the an- 
nual dividend on capital, the remaining three- 
fifths as a bonus to labor. 

In 1848 fourteen piano-forte makers of Paris 
resolved to form themselves into an association. 
By extreme efforts they succeeded in saving £45, 
with which they commenced business. ‘They 
have lately become the owners of a large free- 
hold manufactory, with an annual business of 
£8000. 

Co-operation has not yet been applied to agri- 
culture in England. But as each year it is be- 
coming less likely that any considerable portion 
of land in that country will be cultivated by 
small proprietors, owing to the extensive use of 

nachinery in agriculture, it is probable that co- 
‘ - erative associations will be formed for farming 
on a large scale. 

Although co-operative banking has for some 
time obtained a remarkable development in Ger- 
many, yet until the last few years it has scarce- 
ly had any existence in England. ‘Two co- 
operative banks have recently been formed, each 
of which is carrying on an extensive business. 
One of these, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, does a 
business of £200,000 a month. ‘The Wholesale 
Society has also established a bank, in which 
only co-operative societies are allowed to hold 
shares. 

In Germany the co-operative banking move- 
ment originated with M. Schulze-Delitzsch, in 
1851. ‘The object was to give to the laborer, 
through the agency of self-help, direct access to 
the capital necessary to production. Associa- 
tions were formed, composed only of bona side 
working-men, each of whom is able oa is re- 
quired to be a share-holder. ‘The association is | 
responsible for the debts of the members. The 
capital is obtained partly by the subscriptions of 
members, but mainly by loans contracted in open 
market on the credit of the association. In 1865 
there were 961 of these credit associations in 
Germany. Of these a little over one-half, or 
498, sent in their statistics to the central bureau, 
showing that they had a membership of 170,000, 
and that the money they annually advanced was 
equal to £10,000,000. 


Many of the co-operative societies in England | 


have invested a considerable portion of their sur- 
plus capital in the erection of houses for their 
members. ‘The houses are obtained at the low- 
est possible price—the house, in each instance, 
being security for the money advanced, which is 
repaid in weekly or monthly installments. 

‘A few years ago a building soc iety was started 
in England, known as the Artisans’, Laborers’, 
ind General Dwellings Company. It purchased 
tracts of building ground. Any one wishing to 


build a house borrows from the society. At Sal- | 


ford sufficient land was purchased for the erec- 
tion of seventy-six houses. 
three estates have been purchased, on which it 


is proposed to erect 600 houses. ‘The most ex- | 


tensive scheme of the society has been carried 
out in the neighborhood of London, on what is 
known as the Shaftesbury Park estate, close to 
Clapham Junction, and containing forty acres. 
Upon it 340 houses have already been built, and 
it is proposed to build 410 more. ‘Thus will be 
formed a town of not less than 7000 inhabitants. 
A lecture hall and schools have been erected, a 


In Birmingham | 


recreation ground has been reserved, and it is 
proposed to rent a dairy-farm in order to secure 
a supply of pure milk, 

DISASTERS. 

January 22.—A telegram from Port Town- 
send, Washington Territory, announces the loss 
of the ship Panther on her way from Naniamo 
to San Francisco. ‘Twenty-three lives lost. 

January 29.—Burning ‘of the new Olympic 
Theatre, Philadelphia. ‘Iwo firemen killed. 

February 13.—Fall of a beer brewery in Phil- 
adelphia. Eleven men killed and eleven injured. 

February 17.—Extensive fire at Sing Sing, 
New York. Loss, $150,000. 

December 9,—Fire in Jeddo, Japan. Loss, 
$2,000,000. 

February 13.—Fire in London. Destruction 
of Taylor's Pantechnicon and furniture reposi- 
tory. Loss, $15,000,000. 


OBITUARY. 


January 28.—In Philadelphia, ex-Chief Jus- 
tice James Thompson, of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, in his sixty-eighth year. 

February 2.—In Boston, N.S. Dodge, author, 
in his sixty-fourth year. 

February 3.—On Long Island, Captain David 
Ritchie, of the United States Revenue Marine, 
aged thirty-eight years. 

February 5. —In Utica, New York, Judge Al- 
| fred Conkling, father of Senator Conkling, aged 
eighty-five years. 

‘Febr uary 7.—In New York city, James W. 
| Gerard, an eminent lawyer, aged eighty years, 
| February 8.—In Louisville, Kentucky, Henry 
| Miller, M.D., president of the Louisville Medical 
College, aged seventy-three years. 

February 14. —Near Alexandria, Virginia, the 
wife of James M. Mason, ex-U nited States Sen- 
ator and ( ‘onfederate C Yommissioner. 

: yeston, ‘Texas, ex-Sen- 
| ator tawis T. Wigfall, orton fifty years of age. 

January 22.—In London, England, Madame 
Parepa-Rosa, in her thirty-fifth year. 

January 25.—In Edinburgh, Adam Black, the 
well-known Scotch publisher and political reform- 
| er, aged eighty-nine years. 

January 26.—A London telegram announces 
the death of Dr. David Livingstone, August 15, 
1873, in the interior of Africa, aged fifty-six 
years. 

January 29.—At Zurich, Switzerland, Field- 
marshal Baron Von Gablenz, of Austria, by his 
|own hand, aged sixty years.—In the south of 
France, the Rev. Emile F. Cook, recently a dele- 
gate to the Evangelical Alliance, from injuries 
received through the wreck of the Ville du Havre, 
aged forty-six years. 

February 3.—King William Lunalilo of the 
Sandwich Islands. 
| February 4.—In London, Professor John Hen- 
ry Anderson, the ‘* Wizard of the North.” 

February 6.—In London, Baron Mayer Am- 
schel de Rothschild, in his fifty-sixth year. 

February 9.—In Berlin, David Friedrich 











| 
| 


| 


Strauss, theologian, and author of the Life of 
Jesus, aged sixty-five years. 

February 10.—In France, Jules Michelet, the 
historian, in his seventy-sixth year. 

February 14.—In London, Mrs. James An- 
thony Froude, wife of the historian. 

















A FEW years since there pervaded Chicago a | 
speculator in grain, the boldness and mag- 
nitude of whose operations were worthy even of | 
that city. This gentleman, Mr. Richard H——, | 
had gone into one cornering operation in wheat 
by which he became slightly ‘‘hurt.” In al-| 
luding to it a few weeks ago he remarked, with 
characteristic blandness and frankness, ‘‘I lost 
in that speculation one million five hundred 
thousand dollars, and the worst of it was that | 
Jifteen hundred dollars of it was good money that | 
I put in on the start!” 


WE are indebted to a legal friend in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, for the following: 





In October last the case of Frank Davis (col-| inform him of my success, 


ored) against the Northwestern Union hargped 
Company was on trial in the District Court at 
Dubuque, Iowa, before Judge Wilson, and plaint- 


Chitor’s Drawer. 


| hand in l 





Mr. » Who, on being asked whether his min- 
istry had been attended with success, replied : 
** With very little, I grieve to say. <A short time 
since I thought I had brought to a better state 
of mind a man who had been convicted and sen- 
tenced for a heinous crime. He showed great 
signs of contrition after sentence, and I thought 
I could observe the dawnings of good. I gave 
him a Bible, and he was most assiduous in the 
study of it, and frequently quoted passages from 
it. He gave such a promise of reformation that 


| I exerted myself to the utmost, and obtained for 
him such a commutation of sentence as would 


soon enable him to begin the world again, and, 
as I hoped, with a happier result. I called to 
His gratitude knew 
no bounds. He said I was his preserver, his de- 
liverer. ‘ And here,’ he added, as he grasped my 
sarting—‘ here is your Bible; I may as 


iff’s attorney examined several colored ‘ roust-| well return it to you, for I hope that I shall nev- 


abouts,” one of whom was excluded on the 
ground of not knowing the nature of an oath. 
Colonel J. Ham Davidson, defendant’s attorney, 
placed on the stand a colored ‘‘ scrubber” from 
the steamer Lake Superior, whereupon plaintiffs | 
attorney raised the question of his competency 
to testify. Judge Wilson proceeded to interro- 
gate him, and the result was pronounced satis- 
factory, amidst roars of laughter from bar, jury, 
and audience. 

Juper. ‘Do you understand the nature and 
obligation of an oath ?” 

Witness. ‘* Don’t zactly understan’ what dat 
means.” 

JupGe. ‘*Do you know what you are to do| 
when you are sworn to give your evidence ?” 

Witness (rolling up the whites of his eyes). 
**T do dat: I's to tell de troof.” 

JupGe. ‘‘ What will happen to you if you} 
don’t tell the truth ?” 

Witness. ‘‘ Jege, dat dar ain't gwine to hap- | 
pen. 

JupGe. ‘* Well, I presume it won't happen ; 
but suppose it should, what would happen to 
you ?” 

Witness. ‘ Well, Sah, I’spect I’d be handled 
for dat.” 

Juper. ‘* How would you be handled ?” 

Wityess. ‘‘ Well, Sah, boaf ways—by di 
court and by de Lord,” 

JupgE. ‘* Which way would be the worst ?” 





Ss 


Wirness. ‘* Well, Sah, I ’spect boaf of ‘em | 


) 
l- 


would make it mighty hot for dis chile; “specia 
ly de las’ way !” 

His evidence was taken without further objec- 
tion. 

Ar a dinner-party in this city a few weeks | 
since, just before the departure of Mr. Cushing 
for Spain, one of the guests expressed the opin- | 
ion that Mr. Cushing’s book on the Geneva Ar- 
bitration was published at his own expense; to | 
which an ex-cabinet officer quickly added, *‘ And 
at the expense of Sir Alexander Cockburn.” 


Ir is a frequent cause for regretful remark by 
clergymen that they are generally destined to 
Witness but small results from their labors. As 
illustrative of the fact, we are told this of Rev. 


er want it again.’” 





WE are quite serious in recommending office- 
seekers to go to Gainesville, Florida. <A cor- 
respondent sends a paragraph from the paper 
published in that place, which says: ‘‘ When the 
Hon. L. G. Dennis left us for his Northern trip, 
to be absent several months, we lost in him our 
Senator, county commissioner, board of in- 
struction, deputy marshal, deputy sheriff, deputy 
county clerk, treasurer of school funds, custodian 
of county treasurer’s books, senior councilman, 
and acting mayor. Nearly all public business 
was suspended until his return on the 21st Oc- 
tober.” 


In one of the eastern towns of Massachusetts 
| lived, some years ago, Uncle Bill ——, a hard- 


working stone-mason, a man of ready wit, but, 


| unfortunately, too much addicted to drink. 


Regularly each morning at an early hour he 


| made a visit to the grocery store to lay in a stock 


of the ardent for the day’s consumption. With 
the same regularity the Rev. Dr. C——, a kind- 


| ly natured orthodox clergyman, in quest of his 


morning chop or mid-day roast, sought the vil- 
lage butcher’s shop. After meeting often in their 
morning walks, Dr. C—— at last felt it his duty 
to mildly reprove Uncle Bill for his easily be- 
setting sin. So one morning, after their usual 


| hearty salutations, the good dominie began : 


**You and I walk out early, Uncle Bill; but 
do you ever reflect how different are our er- 
rands ?” 

** Well, for that matter,” said Uncle Bill, ‘ if 
we bring the thing down to Scripter test, my er- 


| rand will come out ahead.” 





** How so?” asked Dr. C——. 
‘*Why, you walk after the flesh, but I walk 
after the spirit !” 


Some years ago Senator John A. Logan and 
Hon. Isaac N. Arnold were members of the 
Illinois Legislature. One of the measures under 
discussion by that body was a proposition to 
build a new penitentiary at Joliet, near Chicago. 
The members from ‘‘ Egypt,” or Southern Iili- 
nois, opposed it, and urged the enlargement of 
the prison at Alton. Mr. Logan, in advocating 
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a bill favoring the latter proposition, said it was 
easy to understand why members from the north- 
ern part of the State favored Joliet, for the prison 
statistics showed that two-thirds of the convicts 
came from Northern Illinois. 

Mr. Arnold said, in reply, ‘*‘ What the hon- 
orable gentleman says about the proportion of 
convicts is true; but there is this difference be- 


tween the two parts of the State: in the north | 
we send our criminals to prison; in the south | 


they send them to the Legislature.” 
Joliet got its appropriation. 





Goop Irishmen ought to thank one of their 
number for embalming in verse the following 
opinion of the main points in the character of 
Father O'Flynn: 


Of priests we can offer a charmin’ variet 

Far renowned for larnin’ and piety, 

Still, 'd advance ye, widout impropriety, 

Father O’Flynn as the flower of them all. 
Chorus.—Here’s a health to you, Father O’Flynn, 

Slainté and slainté and slainté agin, 
Powerfulest preacher, and 
Tinderest teacher, and 
Kindliest creature in ould Donegal. 


Don’t talk of your Provost and Fellows of Trinity, 
Famous forever at Greek and Latinity, 
‘aix, and the divils and all at divinity— 
Father O’Flynn ’d make hares of them all. 
Come, I vinture to give ye my word, 
Never the likes of his logic was heard, 
Doun from mythology 
Into thayology, 
Troth! and conchology, if he’d the call. 
Chorus.—Here’s a health to you, etc. 





Och! Father O’Flynn, you’ve the wonderful way wid 
you, 
All ould sinners are wishful to pray wid you, 
All the young childer are wild for to play wid you, 
You've such a way wid you, father, avick! 
Still, for all you’ve so gintle a soul, 
Gad! you’ve your flock in the grandest control, 
Checkin’ the crazy wans, 
Coaxin’ onaisy wans, 
Liftin’ the lazy wans on wid the stick. 
Chorus.—Here’s a health to you, etc. 


And though quite avoidin’ all foolish frivolity, 
Still, at all saisons of innocent jollity, 

Where was the play-boy could claim an equality 

At comicality, father, wid you? } 

Once the bishop looked grave at your jest, 
Till this remark set him off wid the rest: - 
“Ts it lave gayety 
All to the laity? 
Can not the clargy be Irishmen too?” 
Chorus.—Here’s a health to yon, etc. 

A CORRESPONDENT in Georgetown, Colorado, 
youches for the truthfulness of the following : 

It is well known that in high altitudes, owing 
to the rarefied air, objects are visible at a great | 
distance; and from the city of Denver, the 
Rocky Mountains, although some sixteen miles 
distant, seem but a very short way off. An 
English gentleman, a tourist, came in on the 
Kansas Pacific train one morning, fresh from the 
old country, stopped at the Inter-Ocean Hotel in 
Denver, and soon made the acquaintance of two 
of the ‘‘old citizens.” ‘The Britisher was capti- 

vated with the appearance of the mountains, and | 
suggested to the two ‘* old citizens” that, as the | 
mountain range was such a very short distance | 
from the city, they should all take a walk to it, 
and return in time for dinner. ‘The two “old | 
citizens” saw a chance for some fun, and imme- | 
diately consented. The trio started west, and | 
walked toward the mountains for some two 
hours and a half, and the mountains seemed as | 





| far away as ever. ‘The Englishman was a good 
walker, and kept a little in advance of his 
friends. Finally they saw him deliberately sit 
; down, as he came to a small irrigating ditch, 
| perhaps two feet wide, and begin taking off his 
, boots and stockings. When they came up to 
; where he was sitting they asked him, in some 
surprise, what he was doing that for. The En- 
glishman said he was going to wade the stream. 
Both the ** old citizens,” looking at him in aston- 
ishment, asked him why he didn’t step across it. 

** Step across it!” replied the Britisher—‘‘ step 
across it! NotI. What do I know about dis- 
tances in your blarsted country ! 


| 





Ar one time there were four grounds for ex- 
emption from military service. I can only re- 
member the last one: it was ‘‘a manifest per- 
; manent physical disability,” according to orders 
from head-quarters. One day a fine young 
drafted fellow from the rural districts claimed 
exemption from service. He was asked as to 
the several grounds for exemption, and replied 
in the negative to each of the first three. Final- 
| ly he was asked, ‘‘ Have you any manifest per- 
| manent physical disability ?” 

The poor fellow, scratching his head, replied, 
** N-no, not with me, but I have at home! 





Speakine of marriage, how do we stand on 
| this ? 

Let old Smith, father of young Smith, marry 
Jane Robinson, daughter of Ann; and let young 
Smith marry Ann Robinson. Let old Smith 
and Jane his wife have a daughter Jemima, and 
let young Smith and Ann his wife have a daugh- 
ter Kezia. Jemima, daughter of Jane, is of 
course Ann’s granddaughter, and Kezia, being 
daughter of young Smith, is granddaughter of 
old Smith’s wife. 

On the double marriage Jane became [step-] 
mother to young Smith, and Ann became moth- 
er [-in-law] to old Smith. Jemima, being daugh- 
ter of old Smith, is of course sister to young 
Smith, and Kezia, being daughter of Ann, is 
sister of Jane, and, therefore, of = husband, 
old Smith, ‘The rest is obvious. Q. E. D. 





Tue Rev. Dr. Porteus, of London, has deliv- 
ered in this city and in Brooklyn a lecture. on 
wit—English wit, French wit, American wit— 
telling his hearers what he believed to be the 
peculiar characteristic of the wit of each nation- 
ality, and furnishing a few examples. He thinks 
there is a deal of grotesqueness involved in the 
Federal joke, and a something that in many in- 
stances requires a quick-witted and penetrating 
man to cipher out what is meant. Here are 
four or five little ones—orphans, as it were—that 
the doctor may take back with him to London, 
and classify at his leisure : 

An eccentric individual called at the Richmond 
| House, in North Adams, Massachusetts, a few 
| evenings since, and asked for a room. Having 
| obt: ained the key, he threw down a twenty-five 
| cent stamp to pay for his lodging, and was walk- 
ing room-ward, when the clerk suggested that it 
| was only half enough. ‘¢ Why, that’s allright,” 
| grav ely replied the wayfaring man ; ‘‘ you see, I 

expect to sleep but half the time.” 
| ‘That was in Massachusetts. ‘The following is 
from Indiana: A man with ‘‘ lofty forward and 
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acurling head of hair,” 
a sort of lay preacher 
among the H. 8. Bap- 
tists, deemed it expe- 
dient, and hoped it 
might be improving, 
to say, ‘‘ My friends, 
a man can not afford 
to lose his soul. He’s 
got but one, and he 
can not get another. 
If a man loses his hoss, 
hekin get another. If 
a man loses his wife, 
he kin get another. 
But if he loses his soul a memo 2 
—good-by, John!” tine yh ml 7) 

This indicates the : ? Cry, hw £ 2 
wsthetic tastes of the Ba 
youth of Michigan : 

** Got any thing for 
a sick man to read ?” 
inquired a boy at a 
news stand in De- 
troit. 

“Yes, any thing you 
want—Bibles, poems, 
religious books, and 
so forth,” replied the 
clerk. 

‘** Bibles!” said the 
boy: ‘*do you think 
dad'sahangel! Gim- 
me a lively dime novel—one with an Injun sculp- | dancing polkas, others weeping, others singing 
ing a soldier!” | bacchanalian songs and psalm tunes. Early had 

And this, which we submit to the Committee | tried to terrify the troops with a report that the 
on ** Forms of Policy” of our Board of Under- | huts on the mountains were full of small-pox. 
writers: A prudent young man, who recently | But it wouldn’t do. Finally, an orderly rode 
entered Harvard College, applied for insurance | up and handed him this dispatch from General 
on his property in a prominent Boston office. | Jackson : 
A portion of the policy returned to him read as | Heiv-Quanrens, base Wina. 
follows: Insurance is effected ‘‘ on his edueation, | _Sim,—General Jackson desires to know why he saw 
raw, wrought, and in process, and materials for | °° ™&8?Y stragglers in rear of ee 
completing the same, including library of print- | =o Wary 
ed books, book-cases, musical instruments, eye-| To this polite note the grim old soldier got a 
glasses and canes, statuary and works of art, | bit of paper and penciled the following reply : 
wearing apparel, beds and bedding, contained Winks Coe inbisien, isa ors billed: 
in No ——, Thayer Hall, College Yard, Cam-| Carrary,—In answer to your note, I think it prob- 
bridge. Permission to work extra hours, not ee —_ yar gaye Te ae rah gone A 
later that 10 p.a., to even up work, and to play | divison. “i Reapectfally, mates ug Oy 
draw poker until he goes to bed.” On being as- | ‘ 
sured that the policy covered “‘ extra hazardous,” | Jackson, who appreciated the good points of 
and had no average clause, he disbursed the pe- | the old man, concluded that the investigation 
cuniary consideration demanded by the under- | had proceeded sufliciently, and let it drop. 
writer, and thoughtfully returned to his studies. | 


~ 


: oe 





SORAPING AN ACQUAINTANCE.” 





SPEAKING of Stonewall Jackson, it used to be 
RevELATION FROM ENGLAND. — Invention | said that his negro boy knew when a battle was 

found by which not only the ink could be ex- | imminent by the time his master spent in prayer. 

tracted from parchment, but the skin itself re- | ‘*Gwine to be a fight, sartin,” he said, on the morn- 

duced to a pure gelatine. ‘‘ That is good,” said | ing of Port Republic ; ‘*massa’s bin a-prayin’ all 

a gentleman, ‘‘ for now a man may not only eat | night.” 

his words, but his deeds.” 








TueE following, sent to us by a Southern gen- 

WE believe it was General Robert E. Lee who | tleman, is a brief report, not heretofore in print, 
used in a familiar way to call General Early | of a law case, which came up some years ago in 
‘*my bad old general.” We have been favored | the Circuit Court of Chesterfield, Virginia. The 
with the following anecdote of Early, as show- | judge, a very good-natured man, was rather a 
ing that his fondness for fun was as strong as his | favorite with the people. His name was Clopton. 
fondness for fighting. After the battle of Sharps- | The suit was for slander, and had assumed the 
burg General Stonewall Jackson, happening to | form of a cross-suit for the improper use of the 
ride in the rear of Early’s division, found the | unruly member. Counsel on each side was of 
men scattered for miles along the road, some | the highest standing. All Virginians will assent 
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to this when told that Samuel Taylor was for the | 


plaintiff and Benjamin Watkins Leigh for the 
defendant. The court being opened and the 
case being called, the judge said, 

‘Mr. ‘Taylor, are you ready in this case ?” 

Mr. Taylor replied, ‘‘ If Jerry Moody is here, 
I am ready.” 

‘*Mr. Leigh, are you ready ?” 


‘* May it please your honor, I am ready if Jer- | 


ry Moody is here.” 
** Sheriff, call Jerry Moody.” 


The sheriff went to the door, and lustily called | 


thrice for Jerry Moody to come into court. So 


Jerry, a tall, thin, straight man, came forward. | 


The jury were sworn. ‘Then Jerry was sworn. 
In his solemn and forcible manner Mr. Taylor 
said to the witness, 

‘* Be so good as to tell the Court and jury all 
you know about this case.” 


Witness said, ‘‘ Well, I have often heard the 


defendant say that the plaintiff was a rogue, a 
thief, and a liar; and I have often heard the 
plaintiff say that the defendant was a rogue, a 
thief, and a liar; and they were the only times I 
ever heard either of them tell the truth.” 

‘The counsel looked at each other. ‘The Court 


was embarrassed. ‘The parties were confounded. | 
Jerry Moody was the only man quite self-pos- | 


sessed. Of course the case was thrown out of 
court. As the parties and witness were walking 
out of the court-house, the plaintiff said, ‘* Cous- 
in Jerry, you joked too hard.” 


A Firm dealing largely in coal in one of our 
Western cities had in their service an Irishman 
named Barney. One day the head of the firm, 
irritated beyond endurance at one of Barney’s 
blunders, told him to go to the office and get his 
pay, and added, ‘‘You are so thick-headed I 
can’t teach you any thing.” 

‘* Begorra,” says Barney, ‘‘I larnt wan thing 
since I’ve been wid ye!” 

‘*What’s that ?” asked his employer. 

‘That sivinteen hundred made a ton.” 

Barney was retained, or, to use the phraseol- 
ogy of a Southern gentleman who has just won 
the heart and hand of one of New York’s most 
opulent widows, ‘* he resumed the primeval con- 
dition of his former rectitude.” 

Tue debating society is undoubtedly a great 
institution. It expands the intellect, as it were, 


and is the means, so to speak, of joining flu- | 


ency with talency. We have a story, current in 
foreign circles, abouf a meditation on St. George, 
patron saint of England, being read out in the 
English College of Rome, divided under three 
heads : 


Point 1. ‘* Let us consider, first, that we know | 


very little about St. George.” After due time al- 
lowed for reflecting on this circumstance, follows 
Point 2. ‘* Let us consider, secondly, that the 
little we do know is very uncertain ;” and, 
Point 3. ‘* Let us consider, lastly, that we are 
never likely to know any thing more about him.” 





Tue peculiarity of the Irish demoiselle was | 


finely illustrated last summer at Newport. A 
friend residing there engaged one of the species 
as a servant, and one morning she was dispatch- 
ed to the grocer for some powdered sugar, re- 
quired for some luscious early strawberries. 


‘* Well, Bridget,” said the mistress, on her 
return, ‘*‘ where is the sugar ?” 

‘*Sure an’ they got none.” 

**Sacré tonnerre!” said my host (a French- 
man); ‘‘I will go myself; I saw a barrel there 
this morning.” 

On arriving he said to the clerk, ‘‘ You told 
my servant you had no powdered sugar.” 

‘** Indeed [ didn’t,” said the young man. 

** Well, give me some, and I'll go back.” And 
| he returned. 

‘* Bridget,” said he, as supper was served, 
‘*what did you ask for at the grocery ?” 

**Sure an’ I asked for shootin’ sugar." 

** Shooting sugar ?” 

** Yes, faith ; didn’t ye say powther sugar, and 
where’s the difference ?” 

What could be said ? 


Op Bill Lane, of St. Albans, Vermont, was 
accustomed to insert into his manly form much 
alcoholic fluid. On a Saturday night he was 
asked how much rum it took to last him over 
Sunday. He replied that he could do very well 
on a pint, but to keep Sunday as it ought to be 
kept he wanted a quart. 


In February last, when the House of Repre- 
sentatives had under consideration the Army 
| Appropriation Bill, the following amendment 

was offered by Mr. Wheeler, of this State : 

“‘For preservation of clothing and equipage from 
moth and mildew, heretofore adopted and now in use, 
$50,000.” 

Mr. Cox took the floor, and for half an hour 
kept it, to the great edification and delight of the 
House. He went for the moth, and showed up 
that objectionable party in a manner quite irre- 
sistible. 

Mr. Cox (to Mr. Wheeler). **You can get 
the floor at any time.—I would prefer, rather 
| than be fighting moths at such an immense ex- 
pense, to give these uniforms away. Observe 
those eminent colored patriots in the gallery! 
They sit with us so regularly! [Great laughter. ] 
They toil not [laughter], neither do they spin. 
They are the lilies of the valley. Yet Solomon 
in all his glory would not be arrayed like them 
if they were clothed with these *sky-blue’ uni- 
forms! (Renewed laughter.] They sit yonder, 
uniformly, day after day; and why not in uni- 
|form? Let them appear in the gallery properly 
arrayed in the colors of the republic—heavenly 
blue! [Laughter. ] 

* * * 


* * * 

**Now, Sir, what, or rather who, are these 
moths? It is a matter of much concern to our 
families. Our women ought to know. Science 
oughttotellus. Scripture— Ah! I seemy friend 
from Massachusetts is impatient. He is about 
to arise. Iam afraid he will make a Scriptural 
illustration. He is thinking of that place where 
‘moth and rust do not corrupt—’” (Laughter. ) 

SeveraL Voices. ‘* Where thieves break 
| through and steal.” 

Mr. Cox. ‘‘I did not know the House was so 
accomplished in the Scriptures. [Laughter.] I 
think the gentleman [Mr. Dawes] was about to 
apply it to the Democratic side of the House. I 
| have anticipated him by a more appropriate ap- 
plication. The whole House, including the lilies 
| of the gallery, know just where this quotation 
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EDITOR’S 
fits. What is the moth, Mr. Chairman? I] 
have looked him up [laughter], and [holding up 
an illustration in Chambers’s Encyclopedia, vol- 
ume vi.] there he is, [Great laughter.] ‘There 
are several kinds. The moth is a burglar, a 
nocturnal rascal. There are many families of 
them. It is worth while, since it costs us nearly 
half a million to watch this enemy, to know his 
power. Do not think it insignificant because it 
is of the butterfly species. It bristles with an- 
tenne! From base to apex these antenne are 
pectinated, especially in the males [laughter]; | 
and they are formidable either in the larva or | 
chrysalis state. I speak not of their beauty of 
color ; I prefer to refer to the number of their 
eggs. If there is one moth I prefer to another, 
it is the hawk-moth ; but the lackey is the one I 
have here pictorially illustrated [holding -up the 
volume}. ‘Che lackey-moth is represented in 
politics, first, by this belt of eggs; second, as 
the caterpillar ; third, as the pupa in the cocoon ; 
and then the full-fledged insect for which we pay 
somuch inthis Army Bill, [Laughter.] Now, 
after this analysis of this insect, I would like to 
know from the distinguished gentleman from 
New York, my colleague [Mr. Wheeler], wheth- 
er the moth, to protect our army clothing from 
which he would give this $50,000, is the Phale- 
na moth of Linneus, or the Lepidoptera of oth- 
er scientists. [Laughter.] Let there be no 
shirking that question, [Renewed laughter. ] 

* * ~ * . * 


**The real moth that we have to deal with in 
a political way is a combination of the lackey- 
moth, which generally haunts the White House 
and hovers about the purlieus of power, and the 
hawk-moth, which is sometimes in the army, or 
educated there. All these moths, you will find, 
have a political and destructive significance. If 
you note how they are hatched, how they hide in 
cocoons, how they creep into dark places through 
crannies, how they go into closets where goods 
are stored, how they lie all summer quietly—” 
(Laughter, the members gathering about the 
speaker. ) 

Mr. Fievp. “TIT rise to a question of order. 
Let the House be brought to order.” (Laugh- 
ter. ) 

Mr. Cox. ‘‘I hope my friend of the elegant 
toilet will come down this way.” (Laughter. ) 

Here the hammer fell. 

SevERAL Members. ‘‘ Go on,” ‘‘Go on.” 

Mr. Wueceter. ‘I hope my colleague will 
have unanimous consent to proceed.” 

Tue Cuarrman. ‘ Does the gentleman from 
New York yield to his colleague ?” 

Mr. Wuercer. ‘‘ Certainly. I yield all my 
time to him.” 

Mr. Cox. ‘I thank the gentleman and the 
House very kindly. It is not often that we have 
a scientific question which requires such analytic | 
research as this before us, It is not often the | 
Committee of the Whole is engaged in the mys- 
terious analogies of nature and politics. It is | 
not often, as a friend near me remarks, that I 
take the floor on questions of this kind. [Laugh- 
ter.] But it seems to me that something ought | 
to be said to justify these moth appropriations, 
and said a little more seriously. May I quote | 
from Harris's Treatise on Insects to illustrate 
the physical and political relations of the moth ? 
[**Go on!”] ‘The clothes-moth in its natural | 
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state’—like the politician—‘ never leaves its co- 
coon until it emerges therefrom as a winged 
moth. Wherever it is seen as a naked worm it 
is because it has been disturbed and knocked 
out of its case’-—for example, by an election or 
otherwise: I am told those scientists, the Gran- 
gers, are going after the naked worm; ‘and in 
these instances the moth’—and just so also the 
politician—‘does not feed, but in a few days 
dies.’ How sad the thought, but how true the 
analogy!” (Laughter. ) 

From a new book of Irish poetry, published in 
London, we quote the following, which for gay- 
ety, tenderness, humor, playfulness, we have rare- 
ly seen surpassed. It is a little story on an Irish 
girl at the spinning-wheel : 

Show me a sight 
Bates for delight 
An ould Irish wheel wid a young Irish girl at it. 
Oh no! 
Nothin’ you'll show 
Aquals her sittin’ an’ takin’ a twirl at it. 


Look at her there— 
Night in her hair, 
The blue ray of day from her eye laughin’ out on us! 
Faix, an’ a foot, 
Perfect of cut, 
Peepin’ to put an end to all doubt in us. 


That there’s a sight 
3ates for delight 
An ould Irish wheel wid a young Irish girl at it. 
Oh no! 
Nothin’ you'll show 
Aquals her sittin’ an’ takin’ a twirl at it. 


See! the lamb’s wool 
Turns coarse an’ dull 
By them soft, beautiful, weeshy, white hands of her. 
Down goes her heel, 
Roun’ runs the wheel, 
Purrin’ wid pleasure to take the commands of her. 


Then show me a sight 
Bates for delight 
An ould Irish wheel wid a young Irish girl at it. 
Oh no! 
Nothin’ you'll show 
Aquals her sittin’ an’ takin’ a twirl at it. 
Talk of Three Fates, 
Seated on seats, 
Spinnin’ an’ shearin’ away till they’ve done for me. 
You may want three 
For your massacree, 
But one fate for me, boys, and only the one for me. 
An’ 
Isn’t that fate, 
Pictured complate, 


| An ould Irish wheel wid a young Irish girl at it? 


Oh no! 
Nothin’ you'll show 
Aquals her sittin’ an’ takin’ a twirl at it. 





Tue following epitaph, now first in print in 
this country, was copied by a clergyman from a 
monument on the outside of the church-yard wall 
at Haddiscoe, Norfolk, England : 

Here lies Will Salter, honest man— 
Deny it, envy, if you can; 
True to his business and his trust, 
Always punctual, always just; 
His horses, could they speak, would tell 
They loved their good old master well. 
His up-hill work is chiefly done, 
His stage is ended, race is run. 
One journey yet remaineth still, 
To climb up Zion’s Holy Hill, 
And, now his faults are all forgiven, 
Elijah-like, drive up to heaven, 
Take the reward of all his pains, 
And leave to other hands the reins. 
WILLIAM SALTER. 
YARMOUTH STAGE-OCOAOHMAN, 
DIED OCTOBER 9, 1776, 
AGED 59 YEARS. 
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MATILDA ANN HAS HARDLY DEPARTED 
BEFORE A BIG RAT PREPARES TO 
MAKE A MEAL OF THE EGG, 





= ~ - MATILDA ANN FINDS THE OLD HEN 
HAS LEST THE EGG UNMATCHED, 
AND GIVES IT OVER TO THE CARE , 
OF OLD SOL TO OOMPLETE THE JOB, Y 











MATILDA ANN TO THE RESCUE, AND OUR HERO OUR RESCUED HFRO IS BROUGHT IN FOR THE ADMIBA- 
MAKES HIS FIRST APPEARANCE, TION AND CONSOLATION OF THE LITTLE FOLKS, 


Or | 
or 









MATILDA ANN 
TO THE RES- 
CUE AGAIN, 





HE GOES OUT FOR A RAMBLE, AND PICKS 
UP A STRANGE AOQUAINTANCE, 
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HE I8 PUT OUT AMONG THE OHIOKENS, AND LEARNS AND TE ESTABLISHES HIS POSITION AMONG HIS 
TO PROVIDE FOR HIMSELF; FRIENDS BY HIS FIRST CROW. 








